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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Wh NEXT BREEN oe let MACE 
sieoar at AM FAIRBAIRN, Esq. LL.D. O-B. F.B.8. 
The Reception Room will be The Fouties, in in Neder eet. 


Asso- 
ani, aeempanice af vie cSt fan ee 
ting, may be addresse OHN IL- 
will be present at th the ee ing, Seen ay be Ont Secretary, University 
D. DarsisHIRe, . 
ona, ate An +» and i pret ant 


THE 








Oxford; or . 


im 
Te ,Aamiun Raxsour, 


ALFRED Ken, Boa, L. 
Roscor, B.A-, Lot TN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen-street-pla -place, Upper Thames-street, , London. 


ovAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—At a 
R Genera: A Aesembiy Oe set ry ed the 
y. S 5. an Associate. 
_. » JAMIOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT. R.A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN.—The ELEC. 
N to the PROFESSORSHIE of ARABIC and 
E will be held on THU RSDAY, October 10, 1961. 


ons Testimo- 
a the University, 





requested to send 
didasee before that day to the Ri 
Ee whom further Particulars may be 


By order, 
JAMES H. "TODD, D.D., Registrar. 
Trinity College, July 1, 1861. 


IDDLE and UPPER SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E.—There is superior ACC OM- 
MODATION for BOARDERS in the forty of & the Principal, 
YEATS, LL-D. 


OME PARK HOUSE SCHOOL, adjoining 
the Station, KING'S LANGLEY, HERTS.—The number 

of Boarders is limited to12. The Terms, 80 guineas per annum. 
incleds 6 every charge except for Instrumental Music. The School 
OPEN on THU RSDAY, 5th Soe ee 


A 
will be sent om plication HARDY, BA. 


W oOLwicu. SANDHURST, the LINE, 
and the CIVIL _SERVICE.—SIX FUsINS are PRE. 
PARED for the above EXAMINATIONS by the Rev. R. 
tage M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi Oallan, Cam- 

, and "for some years one of the Mathematical and Classical 
Professors at the Royal Indian Military College at Addiscombe.— 
Address, “ The Limes, Croydon. 


IVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, &.— 
GENTLEME N are efficiently PREPARED for the CIVIL 
MILITARY EXAMINATIONS, oF or for the UNIVERSI- 

















TLES, by an M.A. of long sepccmeaete te Tutor in Cam- 
bridge, a nee by competent Masters. in the various branches 
m vr 


rticulars Welles to the Rev. the Principat, 
8, York-terrace, ‘uubridge Wel or to Messrs. Retrz Broruenrs, 
hool Book: 7 159, street, London. 


EAWOOD HOUSE, GRANGE, in CART- 
MEL, LANCASHIRE. Mrs. William Dracup, Principal, 
assisted by Miss E. Askew and Foreign Teachers.—Scholastic 
duties in the above Estahlishment, for the Education of Yo 
ladies, BEGAN AGAIN (D. sot py ESDAY LAST, the 30th of 
July.—Prospectuses, &e. may be had on a ti 


Mitre HOLTHAM, formerly of Bowdon, 
aoe, who receives a fow Young Ladies requi social 

SA? in their studies, will have A VACANCY 
hor one Pu the 


it Vacation, ending the 9th of 
August.—For Terms a. ferences address Miss Hottuam, 
a,  Powis-square, Bri, 


BoLN SU EGH ACADEMY,|5 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5th George IV. 
Rector—The Rey. JAMES STEPHEN HODSON, D.D. F.R.S.E. 
of Baliotand Merton Colleges, Oxfo: rd. 
Classical Masters. 
D'Arcy W. Thom » M.A., Pembroke College, veer 
Honey att U iniversity of "Edinburgh, and M.A, of Caius 
lege, C fe 
Jems Carmichael niversity of a 
James Clyde, LL. Dd. noah sad of Glasgo 
Mathematical Master—Jam Gloag, LL. . 
a of tae and German ~~, ~ od G. E. Macleod, 
égé of the University of Pari 
—_ =a | apescavaliond liam’ F. Collier, LL.D., 


Writing oA Md Anthine ~ Master—John Maclean. 
ssistant Arithmetic Master—Evan Stewart. 


























Tertieation and M: and Civil E ing—Lieut t 
Drawing Master—Arthur | Perigal, . A. a , 

Walter Carmichael. ” = ea 
Teachers of Fencin L-Setes. Roland. 
Janitor—Hugh G Grehate 


oe NEXT SESSION of » EDIN whi) oh ACADEMY will 

MMENCE On Tourspay, lst Ocronen, at clock, when Mr. 
THOMPSON will OPEN the FIRST or JUNIOR CLASS. 

The Academy is an Institution in which Young Gentlemen from 
Eight or Ten to Sixteen or Seventeen Years of ave, and upwards, 
re ceive a thorough Education in Classics, Modern Languages, 

Mathematics, and English Liter: — 

Although the Academy is essentially a Classical Institution, a 

Modern Side has been added to the ‘School for the advantage of 
Young Gentlemen who mean to enter the Military or Civil Ser- 

Vice, or to follow pursuits in which an extensive acquaintance 
with the Classics is not requi 

On Sarcrpay, 28th, and Mowpay, 30th Sepremner, attendance 
will be given at the Academy, from Twelve to Three o’clock, for 
the eurolment of New Pupils. Any additional information a, 
be obtained from Mr. FASEINCa, Clerk to the Directors, No. 21 

St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 

BOARDERS are received by 

The Rector, 62, Great King-strect ; 
Mr. Thompson, 3 Brandon-street 3 






MILNER GIBSON TESTIMONIAL. 


At a Meeting at Fendall’s 5 Hotel, on the 19th of Jl, in pur- 
suance of Resolutions moved and seconded by Sir J. V. SHe.ury, 
M.P. Mie ky Reo row M. > Or. BDEN, M. oe, Mr. 
J. and Mr. W. N. Asucrst, it was determ 

invite SU BLIC COLLECTION towards a FUND fora Testi. 
MONIAL to the Right Honourable T. MILNER GIBSON, to 
commemorate the Final Abolition of all Taxes on Literature and 


e Press. 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Wiuttam Ewart, M.P.; 
Tresneee, Bee. BERT CHAMBERS ; Secre' Mr. ee Francis. 





retary, 
ee agate 28 are in a eeree for — formation Local Com- 
et oles pon: (iron a ong ~ gg aan 
eweastle-u) e, As! won er- 
1 subscriptions, iim ares ., can be sent t to . DrumMonp 
& Co. Chi Rosert CuamBers, 


ari AST, Esq., 
ing Cross, oF ay E.C.; or paid to the Collector, 
Mr. Tuomas SANDERSON. 


By order of the Committee. 
JOHN FRANCIS, Hon. Sec. 


FPUCATIONAL — ‘IN STITUTE, Redlands, 
near Bristol._Youths may be duly prepared fo for the Universi- 
ties, for Professional and General Pursuits, 
xaminations. 


ESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL, Worksop, 
NOTTS. In| this Establishment the Arrangements are of a 
perior order, and young Gentlemen are carefu educated for 

the e Universities and for 


, and for Competitive 








Engineeri: a - cultural Pursuits. Under the care of com 
at oe ih and Foreign Masters, the oo ae the advan 
he course of 


first-rate English and Continental 
Tnstra ction is very co hensive. The School is in a most 
favourable Situation ; for Pag and recreation there are 
extensive playgrounds an gymnasium Worksop is 
e- for its cleanliness and salabrity. and the splendid Parks 
surro ng have a wide celebrity. he School re-opens on the 
oth of Ay rt. For Prospectuses, and further Particulars, apply 


LLENBERGER. 
Monit RY EXAMINATIONS.—COMPE.- 
b reay os for Sandhurst, W mye <4 ta Staff College, a 


tes for D 
PiREIARED ‘tn all ay home Ree col a options of of 
their mmes, at the ical 0! 
5.W- —Apply for Prospectuses, &c. to Captain la” : a 


ROFESSOR GARDNER, F.E.S., &c., begs 
to state that his LECTURES on the EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCES, Matted for r the 
and other Exami minations, are now conducted at the pao 
Institution. The Aj of this Establishment, 
seldom afforded. ments for the 
Tims cctions Ae. ‘he Laboratory, under the direction of Protease? 
un ion 
Gardner, is open for Pu vi 
309, Regent-street, W. 
UY’S. HOSPITAL.—The Medical Session 
. The Pe he te 
DRESS will be given by ODLING, M.B. F.R.S., on 
TUERSD! AY, the 1st of October, a Vitwe ° ‘look 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Phygisiene— ©. H. Barlow, M.D.; Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; 
Assistant at Payeletsne—s. 0. Habérshon, M.D.; 8. Wilks, M.D. 


Su urgeons Edward Cock, Esq.; John Hilton, F.R.S. 
Birkett, Esq. =i sae 
Assistant Surgeons—Alfred Poland, Esq. ; Cooper Forster, Esq. ; 


T. 
Guatenene hysician—Henry Ol dham, M.D. 
Obstetric Physician—Praxton Hicks, M.D. 
segue Denice sts—T. Bell, Esq. F.R.S. ; J. Salter, Esq. 
Surmeon of the Eye Infirmary—J ohn F. yt , Esq, 
LECTURERS.—WINTER SESSION. 


: Join Birkett, Bisa. 
.; John Birke 
Jooper Forster, Esq. 


F.R.S. 

Durham, . 
Durham, Esq.; and Walter 
on Morbid Anatomy—S. Wilks, M.D. 


LECTURERS.—SUMMER SESSION. 


‘W. W. Gull, M.D. 
7 F.R.S. 














ves 

























on 


0. 
Esq. 
. W. Pavy, M.D. ; W. Moxon, M.B. 


M.B. F.R.S. 
and Operatic Surgery—T. 





Contd Aaai ing Students must give satisfact 
peg as to their —— one conduct. They are required 
to pay for the second year, and 10/. for 


. for me = Bhd 
every 


titles a Student Xs a 2 Pe erpetual Ticket 

ow Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Stotetate by ayer | 

Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected acco merit 

sol those Students who have Rthendod a sonal ce — Resident 
House-Surgeon is pepttnted every six months from those Students 
who have obtained the College Diploma. 

Six Scholarships, varying in value from 251. to 401. each, will be 
= at the close of each Summer Session, for general pro- 

cienc! 

Two ‘Gola Medals will be given by the Treasurer—one for Medi- 
cine and one for Surgery. 

A Voluntary Examination will sig te the 
mentary Classics and M os T 
will receive, , Fepeatively, age 201., 


; or 1001. in one payment en- 





ace at entrance, in Ele- 
hree first Candidates 
Several of 


. for Resident Private 
ww 
Me Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s a will enter Students, 





the 26th inclus 


BRITISH ARCH MOLOGICAL ASSOCIA. 
EXE commencing MONDAY, August 9, und continued {0 


‘ive 
SIR STAFFORD H. pogemoors, Bart. M.P. C.B. M.A., 





Excursions will ihe made to Orediton Ford Abbey, Ottery-St.- 
Mary, Haccoi goupien Castle, ‘To: uay, ent’ anon, 
Tiverton, Bradeld 1 outh, Leateey 
jag ae 2 Tot ee a, “The various es, Chapels, 

path po er with t the Cath hedral of cpt and other nae Aoticuies 

‘Tickets to be had of the Loca’ 
Scaresie ere. soer t, B ro the Rreagaey, Rd. 
mslow-crescent, Brompton, e Tr, 
G. R. Wright, Esq., 60, Pall Mall. 





the 


E LADIES’ COLLEGE, Southampton, 


For the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


diate Prot. Dav rs, DAVIES 
(Widow of the late Prof. Davies, R.M.A. W: 
Aided by rier et avies. hy: oolwich), 


The object of this Insti: 
Feneatien, qepiined with with the Accomplishments requisite to form 


overnesses and Visi 
ledged talent. une 


tution is to impart a sound and ‘useful 


asters of acknow- 


Particulars to be obtained on application to Mrs. Davuss. 
The TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER Ist. 





be CON 


above Estab! 

DUCTED 247% Miss ELLIS and M 

The NEXT SESS 

BER.—For Terms 
use, 


HE GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 


EDINBURGH. 
Principal-JOHN DALGLEISH. 


Vice-Principal—W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A, (Edin.) 
The SCHOOL SESSION commences on the Ist of OCTOBER. 


I2AWDON HOUSE, Hoddesdon, Herts—The 





lishment for YOUNG IES will in future 


HELEN TAYLOR 
will commence on of SE 
iculars apply to Miss Ex.is, Rawdon 








ATRICULATION, 
KIRK , St. Thomas’ 
paRes GENTLEMEN’ for the EXA 
cal 


&c.—The Rev. W. 


US, LL.B., St. uare, H PRE- 
INATIONS A few 





received.—Apply as above. 





ver, a Protestan 


b sat Bnlish Crndunte ad. hy 

y an 5 

sité de France, 

attached to it, as 

RECEIVES a — ere 
te whom, whi 


Pupils are admitted to 


st the comforts of a € 

eers the 
Ly ¥ mellem of conversation. 6 to 8 
no extra whatever. References 
in London. 


VDUCATION IN BANOV EE. —Dr. 
AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, He. 5. 
Graduate of 


ksee-Strasse, Hano- 
© University of 
Member of ~ 


= riko 
of PUPILS the 


ver- 
t in 
as well asthe most 


Lae 


Gentle- 
ey aE 


yas A 


German ary bk 


- 





tlemen. Preparation for all o7 
versities, Army and Civil Service 


ENCH, Italian, German.—9, OLD BOND. 
STREET. —Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author of ‘ First * 
-Book,’ (dedicated to Her Grace the Duchess 


of 
ol. Soc., Prof. Biesaticn TWO ls Laney 


&c. M. 
TAUGHT in the same lesson, of alter alternately 


il’s or at en 
mons, and se aad oriate ea in 
rdinary —_< life, the Unt 





of E 


see ft 

sh and @ Foreign nelpal HRNBSSES ‘pHAChER 
TO i aa e ~ PROFESSOR ~ ye 

noe oat and in 

Germany. "No chane te Principals. 


a GOVERNESSES. INSTITUTION, 


and Pri 
ee 


a 








containing 








Mr. Carmicha vel, 9 9, Saxe-Coburg- “place 5 and 
Mr. Maclean, Raeburn Cottage, Raeburn-place, 


and sive® any further - harmaes 
Guy's Hospital, July, 186: 


Fo: 


x. ¥. Z., care of Mr. "Lindley, 1 3, Catherine-rtreet 
PU BLISHERS, - EDITORS, &c. — An 


Experienced 
Publishers is limited, is now at Leisure several hours 
solicits EMPLOYMENT. 
view will be attended to promptly.— Please address 
Rocens, 68, Cheapside, EC. 

ITERARY 

versity will be glad to UNDERTAKE FRENCH or G 

MAN TRANSLATION, Medica! or other, for an Author 


lisher. Satisfactory references.—Address Sica, Mr 
Gower-street North, W.C. ~~ 


OTICE.—TO TOURL 

GUIDE-BOOKS and TRAVELLING MAPS, 
will be found to contain all the most recent and use 
for pet pe. in this ey —London : Suita & Sox, 
and sold by all Bookeelle 


N® oe : ~ E. — CRYSTAL PALACTS 
ba. With Band Tilastrations, BLACKS GUIDE 4 
interest.—Sauta & Sox, Strand ; 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-SquaRg. 
—This Library offers great advan’ 

in Literary ow 

English and 

Pg volumes. Fi: 


tages to 
The best Literature 


dents 
be had at the rate of 11. per s num for five volumes.—Terms, 
tatal or 2l. a year withent nce of 61. 


.: Life Membership, 261. 








logue, 78. 6d. Open fp 110 to 6. 

T° PUBLISH ERS.—A GENTLEMAN of ca = 
is desirous of x'by Purchaee, “Address, davess, mt the fet BUS) 

other as Partner o: ap oes 


Writer fc the Press, whose acquaintance 

or acq daily and 
Communications a eee iter- 
M.R. B., Neos 





.—A Graduate of an English Uni- 




















STS.— BLACKS | 










KEW, RICHMOND, &e.—J 
wer 2: 


Yescriptions of the above and every ofbe 
and all Booksellers. 


evrew Ter Tench TT 
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ARIS in TWELVE HOURS and a HALF, 
vid DIEPPE, by the New Daily Tidal Service, with Special 
Express Tidal Trains both on the English and French Railways. 
208. Second Class ; 288. First Class. Return Tickets issued. Two 
departures daily lexcept Sundays).—For hours of departure from 
London Bridge and Victoria, see the Times daily. 








UTOR.—A Graduate of Sauiialiee ouiih be 
-ghad to hear a ENG seein ai) as TU TOR i in e Genvle- 
man’s family. N.B. T the ay referr 
salary, references, &c., apply to °B. . & —s of Mr. A. 443 
Bookseller, Huntingdon. 








ANTED, in a Superior School in Holland, 
OUNG ENGLISHMAN, to teach his NATIVE 


a 
LANGUAGE, opportunity afforded for "the ——— of French | 


and German. ‘Salary 40l., with board, &c. a ee. 
monials to be sent to Dr. Yeats, Peckham, S. 


HE PROPRIETOR of a SMALL BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL for BOYS, in the North of England, wishes 

to meet with a an to succeed him at Christmas, 1861. 
For particulars ad care of Messrs. Williams & Nor- 
gate, 14, Henrietta-~ sreek, ASoy ent- garden, London. 


ANTED by an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 
Age 50, PARTIAL ENGAGEMENT as English, Italian, 
or French Dornepanineh, a Secretary, Reader, Trans- 








lator, Teacher or otherwise. t-rate City and West-End 
references offered.— Address (p. p.) Mr. C. 33, Great Portland-street, 
Regent-street. 





AINTING and DRAWING.—A GENTLEMAN 
who has gained distinguished honours at the Royal Aca- 
a is willing to devote a portion of his time te TEACHING 


ications and Testi- | 


d.—For | 
Wood, 





RAWING and PAINTING, in Pencil, Oil, or Water Colours, | 


or in attending Sketching Parties in the Country or at the Sea- 
side. Liberal arrangements made with Schools. 





required: the highest can be given in a Address | 
Xevxis, Messrs. Robertson & Co. 99, Long Acre, W | 
AINTING on GLASS.—A. Lusson, Painter 


References | 


on Glass of the Sainte Chapelle, 21, Rue de Laval, Paris.— | 


Painted Glass, in every style, fo: 
Grisailles, Mosaic, Great Figures, Medallions, Legendaries ; 
Fancy Subjects, such as Moyen-ige; Hunting and other Subjects, 
of the style, or modern, for Rooms, Country Houses, &c. Sent 
free to all parts of England. 


MAREIED ARTIST (a Figure Painter of 

pute), assiste: Eminent Tutors, proposes to receive 

into lag? Studio a iM! ED NUMBER of YOUNG GENTLE- 

MEN, whose parents are desirous of having them brought up as 

‘Artiste. and of securing to them the advantage of a thorough 

Classical Education.— Particulars on application to L. M., care of 
Mr. Willimott, Union Society, Ca ambridge. 








man whose qualifications and testimonials for either or po 

these Positions are of the very highest order, SEEKS 
ENGAGEMENT either immediately or before the end of this 
month. He speaks French, and has an extensive knowledge of 
Literature, Correspondence, Accounts, &.—Iota, 32, Nelson- 
square, Blackfri: 





.: SQUARE ROOMS.—To 
LET, on LEASE, with early possession, these celebrated 


or the Decoration of Churches ; | 


| 


| 


ECRETARY and LIBRARIAN. sll Gentle- | 


OVERTURE ( Siege sof Corinth) ........ Rossrxt. 
CONCERT. PI ANOFOR (In G minor) . . MENDELSSOHN. 
OVERTURE ( Der Pireigchilte) eveecees WEBER. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 

| WEDNESDAY = ENING. 
THE CREATION.. . . Haypy. 


be | 


Concert-rooms with the Mansion adjoining in Hanover-s uare.— | 





ig <p Cards to view to be obtained of Messrs. Foster, | 
O BOOKSELLERS.—As CLERK, or 


CLERK and ASSISTANT; understands Cataloguing ; the 
Second-hand Trade preferred; seven years’ good reference to last 
ee C. Address M. L. X., Elliot’s, Shoe-lane, Fleet- 
street 


CATALOGUE of 10,000 VOLUMES of 

VALUABLE BOOKS, some scarce and difficult to procure, 
in good and Handsome Bindings, free by post for four stamps.— 
Tomas Hayes, Hunt’s Bank, Wanchestar. 


OPULAR NATURE- PRINTING. — This 
beautiful Art, with the permission of Dr. Dresser, is now 
exhibiting, gratis,in the Stationery Court, Crystal Palace, Syden- 
am. By means of this process, ferns, grasses, leaves, and sea- 
weeds can be printed in Colours with ease and correctness. 








O BOTANISTS.—POPULAR NATURE- 
PRINTING.—The portable Case of Materials, no larger 
than a small volume, with complete Apparatus, Colours, and a 
Book of Instructions, price 21s.—F., A. SEARLE, Stationery Court, 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


HH ROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, or IMITATION 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, Fac-Similes of our most 
Talented Artists. Every Subject ever published (50v) kept in 
—— The titles of Twelve Subjects will be given from time to 
time in this Journal, forming ultimately a complete Catalogue 
ots ll published. Section No. 28:— Harvest Time, Topham, 11. 5s., 
ak yy 21—Rouen Cathedral, Delby. ll. 1s., 21 by 17—The Country 





Forge, Herring, 1!. 18., 32 by 25— Lake of Geneva, Pope, 188., 23 by 
Winter in the ¢ Conway alley, Cropsey, 163., 25 by 18- A’ Rest- 
a Sitter, Hunt, 12s., 15 by 19— 9—Shallow Riv ers, Linnell, 128., 20 


18—Norham Castle, Turner, 78. 6d., 15 by 13—Heidelburg, from 
the me Chapuy, 2 by 17-—Trajan’ s Column, Rome, Cicéri, 
88., 16 by 21—Bort neg Castle, C ies 78., 23 by 17—Welsh 
Mia qt oe 78., 18 by 14.—Catalogu 


Joun MABLey, 143, Strand, W. 0. 





ABLEY’s IMITATION OIL PAINTINGS, 
Originated by J. Mabley, 143, Strand, May, 1858. Fight 
Hundred Examples, after Eminent Masters, on view. Catalogues. 
J. Masuey, 143, Strand, W. C. 


OOD FRAMES CHEAP. cullen Work, 
Good Materials, Good Fitting. One Hundred and Fifty | 

Designs, from the most simple to the most elaborate. The 
adaptation of designs of Frames to — made a study. No/| 
Charge for Packing or Cases. Catalogui | 





J, Mabuigy, 143, Strand, W.d, 





| fess we have seen nothing for practical utility ze this 





N° 1762, Ave. 3,’6} 





N ADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI.— 
Hi The Directors , the CRYSTAL PALACE have great 
a in being able to announce Lote! they have made 
arran, nts with the celebrated Pri Donna Malle. 
ADE TNA PATTI, to givea GRAND CONCE} =< > the Palace, 
| rues: to her departure from London; to take place on FRI- 
NEXT, August 9. This occasion will most positively be the 
last on which Malle. Patti will sing in London, until the Royal 
Italian Opera Season of —_ 
| Full particulars will be 
Crown ; ered 
28. 6d 
morning 
the usual 








duly —Ad 
vumb stalls, 5s. extra; = d rved sea 
—These Tickets will be ready for delivery on Retarday 
—— 3, at the Crystal Palace, 2, Exeter Hall, and of 
gents. 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE 





Half-a- 





FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 
27th, 28th, 29th and 30th of AUGUST, 1861. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, 


MADAME RUDERSDORFF, 
MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 


AND 
MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI. 


MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY, 
AND 
MISS PALMER. 


MR. SIMS REEVES, 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, MR. SANTLEY, 


AND AND 
SIGNOR GIUGLINI. SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
Soto Pianororte, MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Urcanist—MR. STIMPSON. 
Conpvctror—MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 


Tvespay Mornine. 





ELIJAH MENDELSSOHN, 
SAMSON seeeee HANDEL. 
70 RSDAY a 
MESSIAH............ seeeeee HANDEL. 
Farpar ome. 

GR arD SERVICE IN D BEETHOVEN. 
MOTET’ HuMMeEL. 
ISRAEL tN EGYPT . - HanpeEL. 





Tvrspay Evenrnc. 


A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 


Tavurspay Evenine. 
A MISCELLANEOUS. CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 
OVERTURE ( Masaniello) side 
CONC pg PIANOFORTE (In E flat) . 
G a a ALE . (Lorely/ . 
OVERT ( Guillaume Tell) 
SELECTIONS FROM (SPER AS, &e. 


Frivay Evenrne. 


. AUBER. 

. BeEerHoven. 

. MENDELSSOHN, 
Rossini. 











JUDAS MACCABEUS - HANDEL. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION TO THE HALL. 





Secured Places for the Morning Performances, each 
Unsecured Places 
Secured Places for the Evening scaemaiacasiea 
Unsecured Places. 
Admission to all the Performances, an 
Hall except the Orchestra, but wi pane the pr ivilege fa 
secured seat 





oocore 
id 

auc 

ooao 





STRANGERS’ COMMITTEE. 

This Committee will ballot for and select places for parties 
(whether resident in Birmingham or not) who cannot conveniently 
ballot for their own places. 

Applications to the Strangers’ Committee may be made, either 
personally or by letter, to Georcr Waatecey, Esq., 41, W aterloo- 
street, Birmingham. 

No application can be attended to unless it be accompanied by a 
remittance of the full price of the places required. 


LODGINGS. 


Visitors desirous of engaging Apartments during the approach- 
ing Festival are a to make application, by letter, to Mr. 
Harnxison, Music Warehouse, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


SPECIAL RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 


Have been entered into with the London and North -Western, 
Great Western, Midland, West Midland, and North 8S 


——= 


SHELLS AND FOSSILS. 


RITISH SHELLS.—Mr. R. DAMON, of 
WEYMOUTH, supplies single Specimens or named Col. 
lections. Priced © Catalogues sent for 4d. 
FOREIGN SHELLS.—A large 
Foreign Correspondents. 
FOSSILS. — An extensive Stock from every sof ormation— 
Geological Collections, at prices ranging from 2. to 50) 
Catalogue of British Shells, New Edition, 8vo. i Labels for 
ditto, &c. &c. See Printed List sent with above. 


NEW AND COIS _— at MUDIE’s 


ALL the ae NEW aaa —— to be ADDED 
A ae > Y AS THEY APPEAR. The Collection com. 
re than Six Hundred Thousand Volumes, consisting 

chiefly o of Works of permanent Interest and Value. Lists of the 
es —— at present in Circulation, and on Sale, may be 


Stock received direct from 








povarcatio ane Mupre, New Oxford-street, anemones Cross. 
street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


(HEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


thy gee = a for PUBLIC or PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES ended to obtain C. E. MUDIR’S 
REVISED LIST o = SU: RPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS 
withdrawn from his Library FOR SALE. This List contains 

‘Silas Marner,’ ‘ Essays an peviswns Davis’s * Explorations in 
Carthage,’ and more than One Thousand other Works of the Past 
and Present Seasons, at greatly redu: Prices. 

CuarLtes Epwarp Mopre, New Oxford- a ey "aeons Cross- 
street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingha: 


STIMATES FOR LITHOGRAPHY, 
ENGRAVING and ee ga 
Premetts fu furn‘ od oe 
ASHBEE I NOGERE ELD, 
Lithographic Artists and Printers in Colours, 
Engravers on Wood and Copper, 
Copper-plate and General Printers, 


22, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 














STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
Notice of Removal. 


ESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 
(Late of 24a, Cardington-street, Euston-square,) 
Have Removed to 
REGENT-STREFT, W., 
(sajsining the Polytechnic Institution. ) 


N 


S147, 











Premises affording them tion an more 
completely suited to the necessities of their work than were 
\ AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 

224 and 226, REGENT-STREET. 
‘aken Daily. 

“Mr. Mayall stands supreme in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
his sitters, or the taste of his composition, | his portraits appear 
more dignified, pect es an , than those of any 


attaina able at their ora esta 

Photographs, Stenogmahs. and Daguerreotypes 
for breadth, a and finish. Either from the character of 
other photographer.’ "— Atheneum. 





OOKBINDING. .—Booxsrnpine ‘executed i in 
the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, GROLIER, and 
ILLUMINATED,—in every style of superior finish, by English 
and Foreign workmen. — JosEPH ZaEHNSDORF, En lish and 
Foreign Bookbinder, 30, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


URKISH BATHS IN PERFECTION, 

20, BAKER-STREET, W., under medical direction, fitted 

up in avery recherché sty le. For Gentlemen, Monday, Wednes- 

day, Thursday and may S Tuesday and Friday for zoeue 

exclusively, when a but Females specially instructed will be 
in attendance. 3s. 6d. to 6 o’clock ; 2s. after. 


~ APIZTON MEN YAQP. 


ATH HOT MINERAL WATER SANA- 
TORIUM, in Soneiaaae with the Roman or Tpaored 
Turkish Bath.—Thi airy and buildinz, 
situate at the immediate source of the most celebrated H é 
Springs of the City, so famed for their efficacy in Paralysis, 
Sciatica, Gout, Rheumatism, Chronic Affections and Cutaneous 
Diseases, and in Dyspepsia, Debility, deficient Nervous Energy, 
&c., gives the Inmates the great advantage of having the spacious 
Mineral Baths, Turkish Bath, &c., without quitting the building. 
The whole has been fitted up ata Targe cuties; with special regard 
to the requirements of the Invalid, affording the comforts and 
appliances of a first- class Boarding, Establishment. An eminent 
Physician is attached to the —For Terms and all 
Particulars, address Mr. Peniey, Sanatorium, Bath. 


HYDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, 
near Bihmend, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, 
M.A., M.D. E 

The emanen BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
Medical direction. 


YDROPATHY.— The BEULAH - SPA 
HYDRUPATHIC ESTABLISH MENT, Upper Norwood, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is open for 
the reception of Patients and Visitors. The latter can have all 
the advant; if desired, of a private Residence. ‘erms:— 























Railway Companies. 


PROGRAMMES 
Containing full details of the Patirnanaes: se be of Ballot for 
Places, Special Railway Arrangements, &c., may be had gratis on 
application to Mr. Henry Howe tt, Secretary to the Committee, 
34, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham. 
J. 0. MASON, Chairman. 


’ 
THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’s PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTIONS for TANK MANAGEMENT, with 
Descriptive and Priced List, 162 pages and 101 Engravings, post 
free for twenty-one stamps.—Apply direct to W. ALrorp Luioyp, 
Portland-road, Regent’s Park, London, W. 


“ Many manuals have been published upon aquaria, but we con- 


Patients, from 34 guineas ; Visitors from 24 guineas, acsorcing Mr 
accommodation.—Particulars of Dr. RitreRBANDT, M.D., 


Resident Physician. 

T HE GORILL A.—Three of 
DU CHAILLU’S GORILLAS are in ‘THE FIELD’ 

Window. 


EONARD & CO. Boox-TraDE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 
the ‘Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit consignments of 
Books and other Literary Property, either for their regular “yy 
—* business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 


Triibner & Co., London. — 











Vet. 14, 1860, 





Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
B DVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The objects of ce Association are—‘‘ Togive a stronger impulse 
and more 8y: stematic direction to scientific inquiry; to promote 
the intercourse © of those who cultivate science in different parts of 
the British empire with one another and with foreign philosophers; 
to obtain a more general attention to the objects of science and a 
removal of disadvantages of a public kin which impede its 
progress. 





Reception Room, The Portico, Manchester, July, 1861. 
The Local Conadaitten of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science announce that the MEETING for this year will 
pe held in Manchester, and will commence on Wednesday the 4th 
of of Sept e. Re’ under the Presidency of William Fairbairn, 


ait this occasion it is fully expected it See em will be present 
many of the Correspon: a 
large number of British members, to ‘al of — the special 

aie cements offered by the city of bn See and its oo 
pee industrious neighbourhi are well known. T time 
appointed for the Meeting has been grranged § for the convenience of 
members of foreign as aed as British Universities, and as the 
facilities for arriving in are now very plete, there 





Sales by Auction 
The Important Library of the late Rev. Dr. BANDINEL. 
i\' ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property, and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Aue, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on 
MONDAY, August 12, and ho — ing ig days, a atl ip pres recisely, the 
Valuable LIBRARY ‘of the late Ri ‘EL, of the 
leian, Oxford, Cag are ae ‘Uniaae eat Volumes, 
by Shakspeare, Spense aniel, R. Tofte, Taylor the Water 
Poet, and W. ne Werks relating to the E 
Ear! sg Reformers, including Primers, Catechisms, 
Early English Historical Tracts, Books relating to Scotland and 
and, Curious Collections illustrative of the Periods of the 
Long Parliament and the Restoration—Valuable Antiquarian, 
Architectural and Pictorial Works—Oxford Greek and _ Latin 
Classics, on large paper—a Series of Books printed at the Univer- 
sity Press, on fine paper—Works of Thomas Hearne, and other 
Valuable Books re anne to Oxford—the Best Books on Biblio- 
graphy—Rare Tracts relating to America—Publications of the 
Hoxburghe, Srey ea Surtees, Camden, and other learned 
Curious 











is every reason to Gticipate a meeting of unusual extent and 
interest. Both the general and local officers will exert themselves 
to make the visit of their associates on this occasion 


>. ks, Rare Broadsides and Proclama- 
tions, and Important Works in General Literature—also, a few 
Valual al uable. Manuscripts including a tine Volume < Yorkshire 





and entiotnateny. 








Local C itt = repa ring, it otherarrangements 
for the entert of the i besides ia cial ongeey 
on some inte: branches of a and 0; irées to = 


in the Free Tea Specia. =o — 


y R. Glover, Somerset Herald, 1584—and 
a Curious Roll of the Mayors, Sheriffs and Bailiffs of a from 
1273 to 1609, 40 feet long. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
four stamps. 





all, 
‘An exhibition illustrative of the men {Drotressand achieve 
ments of pho’ rt in its several branches, and photo- 
graphic apparatus 
And a ‘similar’ exhibition of telegraphic science and 
apparatus 
A extensive exhibition of modern microscopes and 
ay rp objects ; ne 


ly ‘ 
chemical pat omy ool botanical 


els ; 
ms to ng localities of scientific or general 
interest will be provided sy and 
Arrangements made for extensive access to establishments 
in the neighbourhood, where visitors may have the o oppo 
of seeing various branches of local industry an ates 
science in operation 
The Local Gocneineden will be glad to be informed as early as may 
be convenient, of the intention of any visitor to be present at the 
meeting, and on receiving the necessary (and timely) communica- 
— will be happy to render such assistance as they can in 
rranging for visitors any lodging accommodation they may require. 
‘The scientific business of the Meeting will be allotted in the 
under-mentioned Sections. The following gentlemen have under- 
taken to act as Secretaries of Local Sectional Committees until 
the commencement of the Meeting, and will be glad to receive 
communications relating to the business of their several de- 
partments :— 

Section A.—Matnematics AND PaysicaL Science. 
Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A., Owens College, Manchester. 
Thomas Heelis, Esq., Princess-street, Manchester. 

Section B.—CueEmicau Science. 
Protemer I H. E. Roscoe, B.A. Ph.D., Owens College, Man- 
chester. 
rt Rumney, Esq., Ardwick, Manchester. 
Section C.—Gro.oey. 
John Atkinson, Esq. F.G.S., srhelwail, near Warrington. 
Rev. Goons Perkins, M.A., Road, 
ches’ 


ial! gi 





and geological spesins 
apperasus. and mechani 





Man- 





Section D.—Zoo.ocy anp Botany. 
Thomas Alcock, Esq. M.D., Upper Brook-street, Manchester. 
George Mosley, Esa. +» St. Peter 8-square, Manch ester. 
Sus-Section D.—Puysroocy. 
William Roberts, Esq. M.D., 186, Oxford-road, Manchester. 
Thomas Windsor, Esq. M.R. o. S8., Piccadilly, Manchester. 
Section E.—Gzocrarny anp Erano.oey. 
Principal J. G. Greenwood, B.A., Owens College, Manchester. 
Section F.—Economic Scrence anp Statistics. 
Professor R. C. Christie, M.A., Owens College, Manchester. 
Section G.—MeEcHANICAL ScIENCcE. 
John Robinson, Esq., The Atlas Works, Great Bridgewater- 
street, Manchester. 


ee tati 


tions i Sections are 








Valuable Books from the Library of a Clergyman, and the 
Library of a Gentleman, many years resident in India, 
by order of the Executors. 


| M&. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New ee the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 
lane, on TUESDAY, August 13, and following day, at half-past 
12,a_ Valuable COLLECT lox. of BOOKS, including Lumsden‘s 
Persian Grammar, 2 vols.—Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall 
—Morton’s Crania Americana—Richardson’s Persian Dictionary, 
2 vols.—Caryl on Job, 12 vols.—D'Oyly and. Mant s Bible, 3 vols.— 
rege oe s County Maps, a complete set, in 36 cases—Chalmers’s 
British Essayists, 45 vols.—Johnson’s Poets, 68 vols.—Inchbald’s 
British Theatre, Modern Theatre and Farces, 42 vols.—Barbauld’s 
British Novelists, 50 vols.—Niebuhr’s Lectures, 8 vols.—Bacon’s 
Works, 8 vols. trotley’ 8 History of the Netherlands, 2 vols.— 
vole Wiles Egy me ha 2 vols.—Robinson’s Researches in Palestine, 3 


Me apm of the Bible, 2 vols.—Wordsworth’s Ecclesi- 

tical Bi vols.—Milman’s Christianity, and Latin 
Cc Christianity 9 Peds. ” Collier’ ‘8 Ecclesiastical History, 9 vols.— 
Owen’s W orks, 28 vols.—Doddridge’s Works, 10 — —Conybeare 





and "Bowson on St. Paul, 2 vols. Perm et s Works, 9 vols.— 
Tracts for the Times, 5 vols. —Lightfoot’ orks, 13 vols. 2 Mtord’s 
Greek Testament, 5 vols.—Humboldt’s New Spain, 4 vols.— Duff’s 
Mahrattas, 3 vols.—Briggs’s Mahomedan Power in India, 4vols., 
&c. The whole in excellent condition. 


May be viewed and Catalogues forwarded on application. 





The Collection of Books of Mr. HAYDAY, the celebrated 
Bookbinder, comprising many of his choicest specimens 
of Binding. 


Qerra ATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on THURS- 
DAY, August 15th, at 1. The CHOICE COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, penny the whole of p. - Fy are in sumptuous bindings by 
Mr. pay iY 5 including a a set no oer Aldine Poets, 53 
vols. — Dibdin’s Bibliographica ecameron, 3 vols. — Shaw’s 
Dresses and Decorations of the Middle com large paper—Shaw’ 8 
Alphabets and Devices of the Middle Ages, es e paper—Shaw’s 
Ornaments, large paper—Richardson’s Englis Dictionary, 2 
vols.—Holy Bible, imperial 4to., Oxford Edition, morocco elegant, 
sides and back most richly tooled, with 6 gE fiy-leaves, 
illuminated, gilt corners, bosses and clasps, (the B ges | alone 0’ 
this matchless woninae cost upwards of 501.)—D" Oyly an Mant’s 
Bible and Prayer, 4 vols. 4to.—Bridgewater Treatises, 12 vols.— 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 4 vols.—The Book of Gems, 
3 vols.—Hume and Smollett’s ak 10 vols.—Scott’s Waverley 
Novels, 48 vols. “Hfosram' sand Le Keux’s popped Oxfordand 
Cambridge, 5 vols.—Johnson’s Works, with Life by Boswell, 
Oxford Editions, 15 vols.—Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, 18 vols. 
—Valp; prs Shakspeare, 15 vols.—Smyth’s Lectures on History, 5 
vols.—The Works of the English Poets in the Venetian, a, 
Monastic and Roger Payne’sstyle—A Collection of Mr. Pickering’s 





C to the 
expected to be forwarded in ners, pv etd either a the 
Assistant General Secretary - ** The Portico, ih: M r to 


, many being presentation cg ately Printed 








one of the Secretaries of t! 
tem. ; and to be rey the ci, po 
will be present, and on et age oo ahet the business of the Sec- 
tions may be satisfactorily arrang 
As the chicas of the Association : are eg golentifie, papers 
9 subjects not so ized on story, 
raphy ye dit literature or art, however i are 3 











ine 


Gentlemen desirous of attending the meeting may make their 
choice of being pore as life members, paying 101. as a compo- 
sition, or annual subscribers, paying an admission fee of ., and 
(additional) 11. annually, or associates for the meeting, paying ll. 

Ladies may becom: e members on the same terms as gentlemen; 
and ladies’ tickets (transfe rable to ladies only) Re be obtained in 
the Reception m, by men est a Pa ment of 1 

Life members receiv hed afte aera of the Association 
which may be published after he date of paym: 

Annual subscribers receive gratuitously the Wececk of the Asso- 
ciation for the year of their subscription, and for every ayy - | 


year of muboor tation, without intermission. Associates for the 
meeting are entitled to the Report of the meeting, at two-thirds of 
the po ication price. 


In order to facilitate arrangements for the meeting, it is desir- 
able se ey application for tickets should be made as early as possible. 
Forms of proposal will be supplied in the Reception Room 
during a yao or the names of for 
to the Local Secretaries. 
"= the funds which the Association has to expend for its scien- 
de objects consist only of the payments made by its members 
associates, it D particularly desirable that every opportunity 
should be taken of Syoreasing | their mame. 








Bo of Binding! by De Rome, Pandaloupe and other 
cated Binders, and other Interesting Works. 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 


Miscellaneous Books, Books with Illustrations by T. and J. 
Bewick, &c. 


‘ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 





tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. pot " He), on. ba a = 


DAY, Ang rust 6, and four following days, a L: 
of VALUABLE BOOKS, from several Private Ribraries: includ- 
ing? :——In Fouio: Hieronymi po ae , Editio eee ne. — 
Poli Synopsis, 5 vols.—Fuller’s Vorthies and Church Histo 

large copies—Dugdale et Dodsworth, Monasticon ‘< 
vols. original edition, also the Edition of 1718-23, wit 
Continuation—Rushworth’s Historical Collections, 8 vols — 
Rymer’s Feedera, 20 vols.—Camden’s Britannia — Holland's 
Heroologia—Sagra, Historia de ia Islas de Cuba. —In Quarto: 
Cook’s Voyages, complete, 9 vols.—Annals of ireand by the Four 

asters, 7 vols.—Grose’s Antiquities, complete 12 vols.—Turner’s 
Southern Coast, 2 vols. fs, morocco extra — Anderson’s 
Botanist’s Repository, 10 vols. s—~Maund’s Botanic Garden—Philo- 
sophical Transactions, 1854 to 1860—Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols. in 
14, and another copy, with the Supplement, 29 vols.—Useful 
Knowledge Society's Maps. complete.——In Octavo: Aubrey’s 
Surrey, 5 vols.—Lingard’s History of England, 14 vols.—Knight’s 
Pictorial History of England—Shakspere, } National Edition, 8 
vols. morvcco extra—British Essayists, 40 vols. —very numerous 
Books, Illustrated by T. and J. Bewick, including the most com- 
plete | set — of — Newcastle Tracts, 104 Nos.—Richardson’s 


mglicanem 
Stevens's 





Compositions and su * ie: ions of n or iat 
will be received by the Loca Secretaries until thee ae 
of the meeting; afterwards, as el 
—— of former members, by. reasurer. 

New life members will receive “the volume of Transactions for 
this and future years gratis, as will also annual subscribers during 
= Lg ar wane aot their ting the Load ‘ - 
‘or information respec ine he e loca! any of the Local 8, applica‘ “4 
May be made by letter addre: P Adare 
for the meeting, at The eee ae E 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, 21, Brown-street, 


as the subscriptions 


Man 
ALFRED ‘NEILD, Mayfield, dete. Local Secre- 
ARTHUR R RANSOME, St. Beter’s-square taries for 
the Meeting. 


Manc 
H. a *ROSCOR, Owens College, acten 


08., 

Catalogues o on receipt of two stamps. 
The — of Ancient and Modern Drawings of the late 
Rev. R. S. BAYLEY, F.S.A., of Hereford. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION at their House, on MONDAY. ty nei 4 
the COL thas bee ‘of DRAWINGS by Ancien’ 


nm formed from the various col- 
lections that hase! pom oe during the last fifteen yeas by 





the late Rev. R. 8S. of Hereford ; com; nang a large 
assemblage of the ale of the German, Dutch, i tatien enetian, 
a English masters, including many very rare and fine 
examples. 





The Stock of Engravings and Autographs of the late Mr. 
JOHN TAYLEURE, of Addlatde tec, Strand, 


MESSBS. FUTTICE. & SIMPSON will 
47 


of 


__ Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


~ Music and. M usical Instruments. 
Meus eter & SIMPSON will 
y one at their H 47, Lei 
in AUG OLL BOrTO N of MUSIC. Vocal and 
Tastrumental, incl the . moany of am Amateur, ~— 
ca. rum ds—Pian: 
fortes~ Violins Vishal ee senna 


*,* Consignments for this Sale can be received during the 
present week. 








Bird-Skins, Eggs, Skulls of Animals, Philosophical Instru- 
ments, prise bony Plate, and Miscellaneous Articles. 


M&. J. C. STEVENS will SELL 


on 


AUC- 






and 


a 
A day prior 











PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of PUBLIC 


MEN.—Lists free on govltention, —Mason & Co. 7, A’ - 
corner, Paternoster-row, Londo: = 


T°.1 LITERARY and MECHANICS’ INSTI- 
UTIONS.— PHOTOGRAPHS of the Popul 

GEORGE DAWSON, M ORGE GROBEM TH, = Ts 

each. ALBUM MPORTRATE GALLERY, 352, Strand, W.C.—Post 

Free for Extra Stam: 


(us QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIX. 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. DE QUINCEY AND HIS WORKS. 
II. MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
III. TRANSLATORS OF VIRGIL. 
IV. MAINE ON ANCIENT LAW. 
V. SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 
VI. RUSSIA ON THE AMOOR. 
VII. CAVOUR. 
VIII. DEMOCRACY ON ITS TRIAL. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for Avcust, 
1861. No. DL. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 











Joseph bn g 
On 


Vaughan 's ’ Revolutions in English History. 
Norman Sinclair: an Autobi phy. Conclusion. 
Fe Royal Academy and the Wa: ter-Colour Societies. 


‘Another Minister's Autebl phy. 
Three Days in the Hig! endo. 
William Blackwood & i Edinburgh and London. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No, 344, for AUGUST. Price 2s. 6d 
Contents. 
1. Edmund Spenser—The State Papers. 
= Scenes and Customs in Keesow. 
° hs ag 8 eg of Pitt. 
An Onl z Son. By the Author of ‘Artist and Craftsman.” 
uckle and Montalembert. 
& The Count « Montemolin. 


7. The Rivals of Krishnapore. An Indian Tale. 
Hs A — = on Dogs. 


9. On an Scarf. 
10. Life Pand T Times of Dr. Doyle—J. K. L. 
11. The Revolution in East and West. 


Dublin: W. H. Smith & Son. London: Hurst & Blackett. 





Part I. 





COMMENCEMENT OF NEW VOLUME. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 
No. LXXIV., AUGUST, 1861. Price 2e. 


Contents. 


A 










IL 
III. Dr. 
IV. J. 

Vv. R. 
VI. 


of the Fetal 
after an Overdose 
of Prisoners: 
Function of the 


of 





VII 


VII General Council of 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


*,* Sent pe post free for Twelve Months by Olieer £. yd on 

rectipt of r for Six Months on receipt of 12s. umber 

= a. 4 thre of the Beventh et BSS eligible 
unity fo Subscribers commencing the Work, 
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This day is published, price 62., 
[ue NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. xix. 


Contents. 
I. The British Universities and Academical Polity. 
II. Montalembert and Parliamentary Institutions in France. 
II. British Columbia and Vancouver Island. 
IV. Stanley’s Eastern Church. 
V. Edwin of Deira. 
VI. Recent Discoveries in Scottish Geology. 


VII. Freedom of Religious Opinion—Its Conditions and Limits. 
VIII. Marriage and Divorce—The Law of England and Scotland. 
IX. Du Chaillu’s E xplorations and Adventur 





Mr. Buckle on the Civilization of Scotls and. 


x 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; London: Hamilton, Adams & Co., 
and sold b »y all Booksellers. 


XFORD.—A fully Illustrated Paper on the 
City Walls and other Fortifications of Oxford appears in the 
AUGUST Number of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE (price 
Qs. 6d.), besides articles on the Monuments in Westminster Abbey, 
as a Museum of Sculpture, Anglo-Saxon Charters, Hook’s Lives 
of the Archbishops of C: anterb vmury, the Dragon of the Ancients, 
Antique Gems. Handbook of Roman Numismatics ; an Original 
Document (temp. Eliz.) on the Fortification of Milford Haven ; 
eports of Learned Societies, Corespondence, on the recent Dis- 
covery of Runic Inscriptions in Orkney, Notebook, Reviews, Obi- 
tuary, Register-General’s Returns, Mz arkets » &e. 
London, 377, Str and: J. H. & Ji is, Parker. 


HE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW REVIEW 
for AUGUST, being No. 


5 22 of the United ay Series, is this 
day published, price 5s., and contains :—Art. The Yelverton 
Marriage Case—2. The Province of 5 od a xe determined— 
3. Journal of « Gloucestershire Justice, a.p. 1715-1756—4. A Tri 
for Child Poisoning in Germany—5. Charitable Trusts—6. The 
Assizes—7. Old Wills—8. Round on Domicil—9. The Professional 
and Parliamentary Career of Lord Campbell—Notes of New Books 
—Events and Appointments of the Quarter, ec. 
ga Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 
lishers. 
HE ENGLISH WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
AUGUST 1, 1861, price 1 
Contents :—M. Maitre and his Works thope--Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning—An Interesting Blue-Book—Crown and Cross: a Poem 
—Le Pécheur de Sorrente—The Portrait—Fruits in their Season— 
The Ladies’ Evidence: Poor Relief— Fathers and Daughters—The 
ightingalo Fund—Notices of Books—Open Council— Passing 
ents. 




















‘Tondo: published by the English Woman's Journal Company 
(Limited), at their Office, 19, Langham-place, Regent-street, W. ; 
and for the Company by W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 
EETON’S ILLUMINATED FAMILY 
BIBLE. Part I. post free for 24 stamps. 
London: S. 0. Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 








he QUEEN: a New Tilustrated Journal and 
Review. 6d. weekly. Prospectuses now ready. 
London ;: 248, Strand, W.C. 
us BOY’S OWN LIBRARY, 1 Part 4, con- 
ains—The Nshiego-Mbouvé, Siomr aphical Notice of. M. Du 
Ghailas The Rhinoceros—structure, habitat: Memoir of 


Andersson ; The Tiger—structure and habitat ; 3 33 Illus trations, 
Map and Coloured Fx Frontispie ce. 


5. O. Beeton, 248, Strand, W.c, 


RACTICAL — MECHANIC’S “JOURNAL 

for AUGUST, Part 161, 1s., with a‘Plate of Morrison’s 15-ton 
Steam Hammer, and 40 Woodcuts—Articles on Engineering— 
Filtering—Boat Building by Machinery—Colouring Matters— 
Agricultural Machines—Rifies—Recent Patents: Watson, Spin- 
ning; Venables, Earthenware ; Richardson, Signals; Johnson, 
Metals; Imbs, Fabrics; Macomble, Irons; Johnson, Acoustic 
Instruments; Ward, Clothes Dryer; Wilson, Shaping Metals; 
Mathieu, Capsules; Bmellie, Sash Lift ; Cockey, Drying Machi- 
nery ;—Law Reports of Patent Cases: Annealing Ovens—C arpets 
—Correspondence—Reviews— Monthly Notes—Marine Memoranda 
—Lists of Patents—Designs, &c.—l ondon: Longmans, Paternos- 
ter-row; E itor’s Office (Office for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, W.C 


AUSOLEUM at FROGMORE. — i 
LECTED DESIGN, THAMES EMBANKMENT 
THE BUILDER of THIS D: AY, price 4d., stamped 5d., ess 
ine View of the Mausoleum, Frogmore—Lighting Theatres : 
French Opera — Archeological Institute at Peterborough — The 
Selected Design, Thames Embankment (with Illustrations)— 
Things in 1825—Sewage for the Soil—Warehouses —Australian 
News—The Preservation of Life from Fire—The Builders’ Strike— 
Ancient and Modern Stained Glass—Drinking Fountains—Scot- 
* land—Church-building News—Provincial News—Competitions— 
Patents, &. — Office; 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all 
Booksellers. 

















BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR AUGUST, 


LEMENTS of EXPERIMENTAL 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; being an Easy Introduction 

to the ‘Study of the Physical Science: es, comprehending Mechanics, 

Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 

Blootricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. By JABEZ HOGG, 

M.R.C &ce. Second Edition, corrected and ‘abie od, with 
Sposa: ‘of 400 Woodcuts. Post Svo. cloth, 5s. 

Henry G G. Bohn, York- street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


and 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
WN ARRYAT’S PIRATE, and THREE CUT- 


TERS. Illus ioe with Twenty besutifal Steel Encravings, 
from Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, Es ew Ex ‘dition. 
to which is prefixed a Memoir of the Author. “Post 8yo. cloth, 5s, 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London,W.C. 





BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAT' S LIBRARY FOR 
AUGUS 
Handsomely peinten § in demy 8vo. sow! Gigsinate: d with Portraits 
and Plates, at 9s. per Volu 

HE ENTIRE Cc ORRESPONDEN CE of 

HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of Mr. Croker 

Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all previous Editors, and 

additional Notes by PETER CUNNINGHAM. Illustrated with 

numerous fine Portraits engraved on Steel. To be completed in 
Dyols. Vol, VI. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Coyent-garden, London, W.0 





Now ready, gratis and post free on cain: 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of SCHOOL- 
BOOKS published by Messrs. Rivington, with the titles at 
full length. 
Rivingtons,3, W: aterloo-place, London. 





Now ready, the Fourth Edition of 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. PART SECOND. Containing 
the Doctrine of LATIN PARTICLES, with Nae ae an 
Antibarbarus, &c. By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late 
Rector of L. aia and formerly Fellow of Trinity Gollese, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 88. 
Also may be had, 


The Eleventh Edition of THE FIRST PART. 
By the same Author. 63. 6d. 


Longer Latin Exercises. PartI. By thesame 


Author. Third Edition. 8vo. 4s. 
Longer Latin Exercises. Part II. Containing 


a Selection of Passages of greater length, in genuine idiomatic 
English, for Translation into Latin. By the same Author. 4s. 

Materials for Translation into Latin. Selected 
and arranged by gs ages Grotefend. Translated from the Ger- 
man by the Rey. H. H. 1old, B.A., and Edited (with Notes and 
FE xcursuses from Grotefend) by the late Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 78. 6 

A Key to Grotefend’s Materials for Transla- 


tion. 4s. 


Déderlein’s Handbook of Latin Synonymes. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. H. H. Arnold, B.A. 
Second Edition, revised. 12mo. 

itil Waterloo-place, London. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Recently published :— 
RDNANCE SURVEY. Report on the 


Progress of the Ordnance Survey and Topographical Depéts, 
to the 31st December, 1860. 26 pp. feap. folio, with folding Maps, 
price 2s. 

St ATISTICAL ABSTRACT for the UNITED 


KINGDOM in each of the last Fifteen Years, from 1846 to 
1860 (8th Number). 72 pp. royal 8vo. price 6d. 


XHIBITION of 1851. Fourth Report of 
Commissioners. 204 pp. super-royal 8vo. with folding Map, 


price 2s. 6d. 
UR NPIKE TRUSTS, ENGLAND and 
General Report by Secretary of State under 3 & 4 


ALES. 
W. 4. = 80, for 1858. 16 pp. feap. folio, price 2d. 
Reports on, in 


RALWwaAyY ACCIDENTS. 
January, ~ ini and March, 1861, Part III. 20 pp. 
feap. folio, price 
WV RE RECKS and CASUALTIES on the COASTS 
f the UNITED KINGDOM. Return of, for the Year 
1860. 100-DD. feap. folio, with folding Maps, price 4s. 
2OOR LAW BOARD, 1860-61. Thirteenth 


Annual Report. 304 pp. royal 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


Crna wales COMMISSIONERS, ENGLAND 
and WALES, Eighth Report, with Appendix. 36 pp. feap 
folio, price 4:d. 

[VIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS. Sixth 


Report. 572 pp. royal 8vo. price 3s. 


4,MIGRATION COMMISSIONERS. Twenty- 


first General Report (1861). 172 pp. demy 8vo. price ls. 


UBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLES. 
\ Report of Commissioners, with Index and + aa 564 pp. 
feap. folio, with numerous Illustrations, price 2 


ENSUS of ENGLAND and WALES, 1861. 

Tables of the Population and Houses. 32 pp. feap. folio, 
price 4d. 

USTOMS. Fifth Report of the Commissioners 


/ of H.M. Customs on the Customs. 112 pp. royal 8vo. price7d. 


‘\CIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT. Eighth 
Report. 204 pp. demy 8vo. with folding Maps, price 2s. 6d. 


AILWAYS in INDIA. Report on, for 


1860-61. 40 pp. feap. folio, with Map, price ls. 


BA RRACKS and HOSPITALS. General 
: a ey on the Sanitary Condition of. 338 pp. feap. folio, 
price 4s. 


TATISTICA LTABLES relating to FOREIGN 
\O COUNTRIES, Part VII. 296 pp. feap. folio, price 3s. 


UDICIAL STATISTICS, 1860. ENGLAND 

e and WALES. Part I. Police, Criminal Proceedings, and 

oe Part II. Common Law, Equity, Civil and Canon Law. 
204 pp. imperial 4to. price 3s. 


IACTORIES. Report of Inspectors for the 


Half-year ending 30th April, 1861. Demy 8vo. price 4d. 


-EFORMATOR Y SCHOOLS, GREAT 
rl “ae AIN. Fourth Report of Inspector. 118 pp. demy 8yo. 


(oAL- -MINES. Reports of Inspectors for 1860. 
150 pp. feap. folio, with folding Maps, price 5s. 


The above, and all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers, may 
ad at very low prices of 
Mr. Hansard, 32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, and 
6, Great’ Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn-fields 
Messrs. Eyre re iswoode, New Street- “square, London. 
Fleet-street, 63 
Messrs. Longman, Patemoster- -row, E.C.; 
srossrs. ae “Edinburg 
essrs. om & So: 
Messrs. Hodges & Smith, } Dublin; , 
And generaily of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 








———__——___ 
As ready, the SECOND EDITION, with Co Corrections and 
Gr LEANINGS in GRAVEYARDS: 2 Collec. 


tion - —— Epitaphs. Coll: 
E. NORF pitap) ollated and Compiled hy 


J. - seal Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





This day, ~; 28., Ornamental Boards, 


EST AND EARNEST; 
e or, THE LUDLAM PAPERS.—Consisting of Pict: 
the Pavement, Scene, sag and Character, with Gif wich a 
woul aan London Life, Manners and Customs. By GODFREY 


*,* Being Vol. VI. of ‘ The First-Class Library,’ a Collection of 
Copyright Works, each Volume complete in itself. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 





This day, price 2s. Ornamental Cover, 
HE FREEBOOTERS. By Gustave Am ARD, 
Author of ‘The Prairie Flower,’ &c. 


ssible for language to depict more startling scenes of 
, or to inspire more thrilling interest. 


London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


It is im 
Indian life 





QUANTITY, QUALITY, AND CHEAPNESS. 
This day, No. II. price 6d. Monthly, 256 columns of closely-pr 
matter, with 36 Tilustrations, Pecans 
THs SIXPENNY MAGAZINE, 
Contents. 

Italy and Cavour—The King of the Mountains, Chap. III.— 
Trips after Health, by Dr. Thomson—The Mad Grenadier—Jack 
Nettlethorpe—The Picture Hunter—Window Gardening, and the 
Cultivation of Plants in Rooms—The Three Bouquets—The Slave 

Ship—Tales of the Musicians: No. II. Friedemann Bach—Pen and 
Pencil Sketches of the Picturesque: No. II. Furness Abbey —The 
Stolen Rose— Gems from Abroad—Invective—The Round of Wrong: 
Chap. III. The Wedding—Parlour Occupations: Flower Painting 


—Animal Life in the Ocean—The Captain of the ‘* Vulture” —The 
Blacksmith—Literature of the Month—Law and Crime. 


London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW MAGAZINE, EVERY 
WEEK, TWOPENCE. 

Nos. I., I1., I1I., [V. and V., now ready, 2d. each, 

OBIN GOoOODF?TEL LO W.” 
A New Journal of Fact and Fiction, 

Conducted by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
Part I., price 9d., is this day ready. 

Office: 122, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 








Now publishing, price 3s. pene bound in cloth, Third Edition, 
en! 


[THE NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. 
By J. EWING RITCHIE. 

A Midnight Meeting z—Seeinga Man Hanged—Catherine-street— 
The Bal Masqué—Up the Haymarket—Rateliff Highway—J udge- 
and-Jury Clu he Cave of Harmony— Discussion Clubs—Cider 
Cellars—Leicester-square— Boxing Nigt t—Caldwell’s— Cremorne 
—The Costermongers’ Free and Easy, 

“These sketches of the Metropolis, faithfully drawn from life, 
may be read with advantage by those silly youths who are ambi- 
tious of running the career of fast young men.”—IUustrated News. 


London: Tinsley Brothers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 








Price 1s. 6d. 


HOUGHTS on a FEW SUBJECTS of POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. By JOHN CAZENOVE. 

Also, price 1s., Supplement to the above, containing, among 
nen ‘sdaitions, a Letter from Mr. Pennington on the London 
Banking System. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





12mo. cloth, 48. 6d. ; roan, 58. 


RIGHT’S (M.) GREEK and ENGLISH 

LEXICON on a planentirely new, in Four Parts: Greek- 

English, Difficult Inflexions, English-Greek, and Proper Names, 

containing the Interpretation of all the Words which occur in 

eek Classic Authors, the Septuagint, and New Testament, with 

be Introduction, comprising an Explanation of the more im- 
portant Greek Terminations. 

London: W: illiam Tegg, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 








Now ready, paren in 1 vol. magenta cloth extra, price 1s. 6d. 


OVERNMENT CONDUCTand EXAMPLE, 
illustrated from Blackstone and his Commentaries ; Private 
Business, and Public Life ; Sydney Smith and his Writings. Three 
Lectures, addressed to Young Men. By WILLIAM DAWBARN. 
ag Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
erpool: Jz ames Wi oollard, 54, Castle- street. 


New and greatly improved Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


MHE POETICAL LANGUAGE of 
FLOWERS. By THOMAS MILLER. Illustrated with 
ee superbly coloured Plates, cloth extra, gilt, and gilt edges. 
riffin, Bohn & on * Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C.; and 
onan ‘all Bookselle 





Just published as a handsome post 8vo. volume, price 38. post free, 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, with a Portrait of the 


Author, 
LCOHOL: its PLACE and eres. 
By JAMES MILLER, F.R.S.E, F.R.C.S 
Surgeon in Ordinary to the Queen and His Royal idighness the 
Prince Consort for Scotland, Professor of Surgery in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Xe. 
Scottish Temperance League, Glasgow. Houlston & Wright; 
. Tweedie, London. 





Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., counters adapted to the same, 


YLLABIC SPELLING and READING. 

By Mrs. WILLIAMS, Author of the ‘ Conversations on Gram- 
mar.’ With Copper-plate apes ings. Revised and corrected by 
her Daughter, 4 DY LEIGHT 


Whittaker & Co. pee ukstias London. 
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WALTON & MABERLY’S LIST OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 
Dr. Lardner’s Natural Philosophy for 


SCHOOLS. 328 Illustrations. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. Lardner’s Chemistry for Schools. 


170 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. Lardner’s Animal Physiology for 


SCHOOLS. 190 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. 1,334 Illustrations. 4 vols. 20s. 
Also, in separate vols. 
MECHANICS. 5s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS and HEAT. 5s. 
YPTICS. 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM and ACOUSTICS. 5s. 





Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Astro- 


NOMY. Second Edition, revised and QI to the Present 
Time, by EDWIN DU UNKIN, F.R. , of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich. 37 Plates‘and is "ihnstautions on Wood. 
Small évo. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Lardner’s Common Things Ex- 
PLAINED. 233 Illustrations. 1 vol. 5s. 
Also in Two Series, each 28. 6d. 


Dr. Lardner’s Popular Geology. 


Illustrations. 1 vol. 28. 6d. 


Dr. Lardner on Steam and its Uses. 


1 vol. with 82 Illustrations. 2s. 


Dr. Lardner on the Electric Tele- 


GRAPH. With 100 Illustrations. 12mo. 2s. 


Dr. Lardner’s Popular Astronomy. 


hip ‘The Museum of Science and Art.’ 182 Illustrations. 
43. 6d. 


Dr. Lardner’s Animal Physics; or, 


the Body and its Functions Familiarly Explained. 520 Ilus. 
trations. Small 8yo. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Lardner’s Museum of Science and 
ART. 1,170 Illustrations. Complete in 12 single vols. 18s.; or 
6 double ones, 11. 1s. cloth lettered. 

Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemis- 


TRY, in its Relations to Physiology, Dietetics, Agriculture 
Commerce and Political Economy. Fourth E Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with additional Letters. Small 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Gregory’s Handbook of Chemistry, 
for Students. Fourth Edition. 1 vol. large 12mo. 18s. 
Also in 2 vols. separately, 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 6s. 6d. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 12s. 


Glossary of Scientific Terms, for Gen- 


eral Use. By ALEXANDER HENRY, M.D. Small 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS. 
De Morgan’s Arithmetic. Seventeenth 


Thousand. Small 8vo. 5s. 


Tables of Logarithms to Five Places. 


Feap. 8yo. 18. 6d. 


Potter’s Treatise on Mechanics, for 


Junior University Students. By RICHARD POTTER, M.A, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in University College, Lon- 
don. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Part I. 


Potter’s Treatise on Optics. 


All the requisite Propositions to First Approximations, with 
the — of Optical Instruments. Second Edition. 
8vo. 98. 6d.—Part LI. The Higher Propositions. Seo. 128. 6d 


Newth’s Mathematical Examples. A 


Graduated Series of meng A — in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Lo; ae, = and & Crown 
8vo. With Answers 


Newth’s Shements of Mechanics, in- 


cluding HYDROSTATICS, with numerous Examples. Third 
Edition. Small 8vo. 88. 6d. 


Newth’s First Book of Natural Phi- 


LOSOPHY: an Introduction to the Study of Statics, Dyna- 
— oo and Optics. With numerous Examples. 
2mo, ls . 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of Rome. 


Many Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of Greece. 


Many Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of Eng- 


LAND. Many Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Preparing. 


Sir E. Creasy’s History of England. 

For Colleges and Schools. Many Illustrations. Small 8vo. 
(Preparing. 

Dr. Schmitz’s History of Rome. Many 


Illustrations. 20th Thousand. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Smith’s History of Greece. Many 


Illustrations. 25th Thousand. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Smith’s Manual of Ancient Geo- 


GRAPHY, founded on Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek ona 
Roman Geography.’ With many Illustrations. Small 8y 
8. clo! 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. ei Various Writers. Second 
Edition. 1 thick yolume, 8vo. 2. 28. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Dictionary of 
GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 


ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Various 
Writers. Complete in Three Volumes. 8vo. 5l. 15s. 6d. 


Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionary of 


BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY. Fifth 
Edition. 750 Illustrations. 8vo. 188. 


Dr. Smith’s Smaller Classical Dic- 


TIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, i e+ ues and GEO- 
GRAPHY. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 


ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. 2 vols. 8vo. 41. 





BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


By Various Writers. 2 vols. Vol. I. 2. 2s. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
A Smaller English Grammar, for the 


Use of Schools. By Dr, R. G. LATHAM and MARY CARO- 
LINE MABERLY. Feap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Dr. Latham’s English Grammar for 


SCHOOLS. Eighteenth Thousand. Revised and much en: 
larged; with Chapters on Parsing and the Analysis of Sen- 
tences and on Punctuation, “ie eager eA ee and Ques- 
tions for Examination. Small 8 


Dr. Latham’s Senden of the Eng- 


LISH LANGUAGE. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Latham’s English Grammar for 
CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. Third Edition,enlarged. 12mo. 28. 6d. 


Mason’s English Grammar for Schools. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 28. 6d. 
Mason’s Grammatical Analysis of 


SENTENCES. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Dr. Latham’s Logic in its Application 


to LANGUAGE. 12mo. 6s. 





HEBREW. 


Hurwitzs Grammar of the Hebrew 
LANGUAGE. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 13s. 


Also in Two Parts, separately, 


GREEK. 
Kuhner’s New Greek Delectus: Sen- 


tences for Translation from Greek i a 
into Greek ; in a Systematic - faitea he fhe late late 
Dr. ALEXANDE ALLEN. ifth, Edition. 12mo. 48. 


Greenwood’s Greek Grammar, includ- 


ing Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of Deri 
and Composition; adapted to the Systens: of Crude oa 
Small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Gillespie’s Greek Testament Roots, in 


a Selection of Texts, giving the power of Reading the tle 

i ey pg be ee er: oe i 
Parsing Lexicon associati e G Primi 

with English Derivatives. Post 8yo. 78 6d. _ 


Robson’s Constructive Greek Exer- 


CISES for Teaching the Elements of the Langan 
System of Analysis and Synthesis. 12mo. 7s. 6d. al 
De- 


The London Greek Grammar. 


signed to exhibit, insmall Compass, <" Elements of the Greek 
Language. Sev enth Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Hardy and Adams’ hincheain of Xeno- 





PHON. pes md ~y Behools. With Notes, Index of Names, 
anda Map. 12mo 
’ 
Smith’s Plato, The Apolo, of So- 
ote the Paes and Part of the PHAEDO; with 
Notes in Bich frox m Stallbaum and Schiciermacher 8 's Intro- 
—_—. by Dr. WM. SMITH. dition. 
12mo. 
LATIN. 


New Latin Reading Book : consisting 


of Short Sentences, Easy Narrations, and Descriptions, selected 
from Cwsar’s Gallic War; in Systematic ieee ion. Witha 
Dictionary. Third Edition. 12mo. 28. 


Allen’s New Latin Delectus : being 


for rom Latin into English, and Eng- 
ish — ty ina Syetetnatie Progression. Fourth Edition. 





The London Latin Grammar; includ- 


ing the Eton Syntax and Prosody in E lish, accompanied 
with Notes. Twentieth Edition. Yamo. 1s. 6d. ° 


Robson’s Constructive Latin Exer- 


CISES, _ Teaching the Elements of the Language o 
System of Analysis and Synthesis. Fourth Edition. lomo. 


Smith’s Tacitus; Germania, Agricola, 


and bg = Book of the ANNALS. With English Notes. 
Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH. Third Edition, greatly im- 
proved. temo. 5a. 


Caesar. Civil War. BookI. With 


English Notes, for the Use of Students preparing for the Cam- 
bri School Examination. 12mo. 1s. ls 6d. 





FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 
Merlet’s French Grammar. By P. F. 


MERLET, late Professor of French _ University College, 

London. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. Or sold in Two 
Parts: - PRONUNCIATION and ACCIDENCE, 38. 6d. ; 
SYNTAX, 3s. 6d. (KEY, 3s. 6d.) 


Merlet’s Le Traducteur: Selections 


Historical, Dramatic and M fesstionsons, from the best French 

Writers, on a plan calculated to render reading and translation 

peculiarly serviceable in acquiring the French re. Ex- 

Eamets Notes, a Selection of Idioms, &. Seventeenth 
Zdition. 12mo. 5s, 6d. boun 


’ 

Merlet’s Exercises in French Compo- 
SITION. Extracts from pean Authors to be turned into 
French, with Notes in Style between 
the two Languages. A List be Los with en 
~~ Terms and Correspondence, Essays, 





Merlet’s Apercu de la Litterature 


FRANGQAISE. 12mo. 28. 6d. 


Merlet’s Stories from French Writers. 


French and English Interlinear. 12mo. 28. 


Smith’s First Italian Course: a Prac- 





ELEMENTS. 4s. 6d. 





ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX. 99. 





tical Method of Learning the ey of the Language, after 
the Method of Dr. AHN. 12mo 


*,* Walton & Maberly’s Descriptive Catalogue will be sent by post (free) to any one writing for it. 


LONDON: 


XUM 





28, UPPER GOWER-STREET, and 27, IVY-LANE, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE 
CONTINENT. 


—~-_——- 


The following are Now Ready :— 


HANDBOOK—TRAVELE-TALK, 
In ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, and GERMAN. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—THE RHINE, 
From SWITZERLAND to HOLLAND, the BLACK 
FOREST, VOSGES, HAARDT, ODENWALD, EIFEL, 
MOSELLE, &c. By K. BAEDEKER. Mapsand Plans. 
Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY. 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and the RHINE 
to SWITZERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY. 
The TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, 
STYRIA, HUNGARY, and the DANUBE from ULM 
to the BLACK SEA. Map. Post &vo. LOs. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND. 
The ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT. A New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, 
NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the FRENCH ALPS, 
DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES. 


New and Revised Edition. Maps, Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SPAIN. 

ANDALUSIA, GRENADA, MADRID, &c. With a 

Supplement of Inns and Railways, 1861. Maps. 2 vols. 

Post 8vo. 30s. 
HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. 

LISBON, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY. 
PIEDMONT, NICE, LOMBARDY, VENICE, PARMA, 
MODENA, and ROMAGNA. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY. 
LUCCA, TUSCANY, FLORENCE, The MARCHES, 


and the PATRIMONY of ST. PETER. Maps. Post 
8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—ROME and ITS EN- 
VIRONS. 
Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. 
TWO SICILIES, NAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULA- 
NEUM, VESUVIUS, ABRUZZI, &c. Maps. Post 
Bvo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—GREECE. 


The IONIAN ISLANDS, 
and MACEDONIA. Maps. 


ALBANIA, THESSALY, 
Post. 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—EGY PT. 


The NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, and THEBES. 
Map. Post 8vo. l5s. 


HANDBOOK—SYRIA, PALESTINE. 
SINAI, EDOM, SYRIAN DESERT, &c. Maps. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK—INDIA. 


BOMBAY and MADRAS, Map. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s, 


HANDBOOK — DENMARK, NOR- 
WAY and SWEDEN, and ICE- 
LAND. 


Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. 


ST. PETERSBURG, MOSCOW, FINLAND, &c. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


JoHN Mouppay, Albemarle-street. 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


The following are Now Ready :— 
DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of Forcellini 
and Freund. 7th Thousand. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above 
Work. 16th Thousand. uare 12mo. 78. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 

DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEO- 

GRAPHY, for the Use of the her Forms. © ompiled from his 
larger W orks. 10th Thousand. Woodcuts. 8vo. 188 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above Work. 
16th Thousand, Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM.SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 


TIONARY of AN’ pamne. —~ d from hi Work. 
16th Thousand. Wostoute ts. Crown 8y: O 7 2. 6d. meses 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a Cri 





tical E i of the Meani Words, 
chiefly in en and Hesiod. Translated by PISHLAKE. 5th 
Edition. 8vo. 128. 

The STUDENTS HUME: a History 


of England. Based on Hume’s Work, and continued to 1858. 
15th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 


GREECE. - DR. WM. SMITH. 20th Thousand. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 


ROME. By - ead LIDDELL. 18th Thousand. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 78. 


The STUDENT'S GIBBON: 


tome of the Decline and Fall of Rome. 
6th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of AN- 


onput GEOGRAPHY. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Maps 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 


KING EDWARD VI.’s_ LATIN 
GRAMMAR: LATINZ GRAMMATICZH RUDIMENTA ; or, 
an Introduction tothe Latin Tongue. 14th Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VIL.’s FIRST 


LATIN BOOK, The Latin Accidence; including a Seat 
- —_ — Prosody, with an English Translation. 3rd Editi 
mo, 28. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Parr L— 


A Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, pene Vocabularies. By DR. 
WM. SMITH. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 33. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Parr IT.— 


A Reading-Book, Ancient Mythology and Geography, poner 
Antiquities and ‘History. With Notes and Dictionary. By D 
WM. SMITH. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA GRAECA: a First Greek 
Course. A Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabu- 
laries. By H. E. HUTTON. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 3s. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the First Invasion by the Romans te the End of the 
Year 1858. 118th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 68. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY 


FRANCE, from the Con 
Philippe. 78th Thousan 


an Epi- 
By DR. WM. SMITH. 


of 


~ by by that orate te: to 74 Death of Louis- 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
GERMANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom b; — Romans 
h Thousand. Woodcuts. 


under Marius to the Present Time. 12t) 
12mo. 68, 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. 120th Thousand. Wood- 
cuts. 18mo. 28. 6d. 


JESOP’S FABLES. A New Version, 


chiefly from original sources. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M. a 
26th Thousand. With 100 Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE 


SCIENCE IN_EARNEST, by aid at the Toys and Sports of 
ng By DR. PARIS. ‘9th Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


JESSE'S GLEANINGS in NATU- 


RAL HI ISTORY, with Anostaten of the Sagacity and Instinct of 
imals, 9th Edition. 12mo. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 





— = . 1] 
THE REV. H. BRISTOW WILSON 'S SERMONS, 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 28. sewed, 


HREE SERMONS composed for delivery at 
the Opening of = —— Cm oe St. pinay Chaureh, 
Everton, = Friday, agen unday y 26, 1861. vith a 
Preface. the BRISTOW WILSON, BD formerly 
Fellow ez ‘utor of f St. John’s College, Oxford ; Lathe? of ‘ Com. 
munion of Saints’ (Bampton Lecture for 1851), ‘ Schemes for 
Christian Comprehension ° (Oxford Essays, 1857), and ‘ The Na 
tional Church’ (Essays and Reviews, 1860). 

London: : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
ARITHMETIOAL — MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOORS, 
By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal; 
and late Feliow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 


*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 


RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS: With a New 

iter “+3 DECIMAL COINAGE. By the Right, Rey, 

J. W. Ror EN D.D., Bishop of Natal, and late Fellow of 

St. John’s Calle, Cambridge. Jamo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, by & 
MAYNARD, 


Also by BISHOP COLENSO, Revised Editions :— 


TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITH. 
METIC, 18mo. 1s. 9¢2.,or with Answers, 28. 3d. ; orin 5 Parts, 
separately, as follows.— 


1. Text-Book, 6¢ * Examples, Part III. a™ 
2. eae Pane I. Simple tions, Decimals, Se. 4 

Arithm 5. Answers to the Example, 

3. —— = a roe II. com- | with Solutions of the mor 
= Arithmetic, 4d. ditficult Questions, 1s. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
———_——— 12mo. Parr I. 4s. 6d.; Kny, 5s, 
12mo. Part IT. 6s. ; Key, 5s. 
——_—_———- 18mo. ls 6d.; Kuy, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with Key, 
6s. 6d. 


The above PROBLEMS, with Key, 3s. 6d,; 


without Key, ls. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Parrl. 3s.6d.; Kay, 3s. 6d, 
Part Il. 2s. 6d.; Key, 5s, 
London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


MR. ST. JOHN’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
B.C. 55 TO.A.D. 1087. 
Nearly ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Fyterony of of the FOUR CONQUESTS of 

: Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and Norman. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS 8t. JOHN. The Author has availed 
himself of the valuable information on im nt points of 
English History afforded by the Chronicles published by direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. 


Smith, Elder & Co. 6, Cornhill. 


VALUABLE SCHOOL 4 ATLASES, “RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY TRUBNER & CO. 


R. KARL VON SPRUNER’S HISTO- 
RICO- oe APHICAL HAND. -ATLAS; containi 
1 rs on Copper Plates: 22 Maps devo 
Is the General story of Europe, and 4 Maps specially illustra- 
tive of the History of as British Isles. Cloth lettered, 15s.; or 
half-bound morocco, 11. 1 
The deserved and po reputation which the Histori- 
cal Atlas of Dr. Spruner has attained in Germany has led to the 
ublication of this English Edition, with the Author's co-opera- 
son) and the —— of the German Publisher, Mr. Justus 
as an tarecior, unauthorized, and carelessly- 
ienaned Atlas ae recent] red, in which D: 
. have been reproduce: wit out reference 
of the anther, or to the demand which the Publ 
accuracy ani ess, it is ny to be particular in specify- 
the ‘Author’ 8 Edition, c 
detailed Pr Map, will be forwarded 
on application, on on Sy yOf one postage-stamp. 


Dr. T. MENKE.—ORBIS ANTIQUI DE- 
SCRIPTIO, for the Use of Schools ; containing 16 Maps, engraved 
on Steel and coloured, with descriptive Letter-press. Half-bound 
morocco, price 


London : Triibner & Co, 60, Paternoster-row. 














THE GENUINE EDITIONS OF AHN’S POPULAR 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
R. F. AHN’S NEW, PRACTICAL and 
EASY METHOD of LEARNING the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE. In Two Parts. 
FIRST COURSE, now ready, 12mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
SECOND COURSE, in preparation. 


Dr. F. AHN’S NEW, PRACTICAL and 
EASY METHOD of LEARNING ‘the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
First and Second Courses. Bound in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 38. 

Dr. F. AHN’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
of the GERMAN LANGUAGE (intended as a Sequel to the fore- 

ing Work), with a Grammatical Index and a Glossary of all the 
ea Words occurring in the Work. 12mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
KEY to ditto. 12mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


Dr. F. AHN’S GERMAN and ENGLISH 
CONVERSATION. adapted to Practical Use. Will be ready in 
afew 

Dr. F. AHN’S NEW, PRACTICAL and 
EASY METHOD of LEARNING ‘the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
First and Second Courses, with a Key to the Exercises. 1 vol. 
12mo. price 38. 6d. 

Dr. F. AHN’S GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
LETTER-WRITER, with Explanatory Introductions er 4 
lish, = an Index of Words in French and English. 12mo. clot 
price 4s. 

Dr. ?. AHN’S FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
LETTER-WRITER, on the same Plan. 12mo. cloth, price 48. 6d. 
Other Works are in preparation. 

*,* Please be particular to order the Avr#or’s Eprtioy, with 
his ¢ signature, and the Publishers’ monogram on title. 





London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
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In royal Bvo. with Woodcuts, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


N th HYPAZTHRON of GREEK 
0 TEMPLES: a Paper Read before the Architectural Society 
f Berlin ; together with so some Cheemratians in Reply to the 
Reviewers of ‘ Deedalus.’ By E. FALKENER. 
Suede Longman, Green, and Co. ‘Paternoster-row. 





In1 yol. post 8vo. with Map and 4 Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 
4 hao OXONIAN in ICELAND; or, Notes 


of Travel in that Island in the ~~ ot 1860: with 
Glances at Icelandic Folk-Lore and he Rev. FRE- 
DERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of Finoola College, Oxford; 
Pathor of ‘ The Oxonian in Norway,’ C. 
London: ‘Longman, Green, » Longman, and Roberts. 


A LADY’ 8 TRAVELS IN EGYPT, TURKEY, AND 
ASIA MINOR. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with 6 Illustrations in Chromo-lithography 
and Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author, and a Map of 
Syria and Palestine, price 25s. 
GYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and SYRIAN 
SHRINES; Including some Stay in the Lebanon, at Pal- 
myra, and in Western Turkey. By EMILY A. BEAUFORT. 
London: Seam, mn suearense and Roberts. 





QEOMETRICAL DRAWING FOR MILITARY STUDENTS, 
In post 8vo. with many Figures and Diagrams, price 68. 6d. 


LEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL DRAW- 
ING, Parr II. The Practical Geometry of Planes and 
Solids ; comeeang, the Elements of Descriptive Geometry, with 
its Application to Horizontal and Isometric Projection, and the 
Projection of Solids and Shadows. 
of Students preparing for 
WINTER, F.R.A.S. 
WINTER’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRI- 
CAL DRAWING, Parr L., including Practical Plane Geometry, 
the Construction of Scales, the use of the Sector, the Marquois 
Seales, and the Protractor. Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
London: 1: Longman, Green, » Longman, and Roberts. 


Chiefly designed for the use 
Military Examinations. By 8. H. 





Now recut,’ in 8vo. with Woodcuts and 5 Plates, price 5s. 
BAGO TREATISE on COMETS, reprinted 
* Popular “ipa translated by Admiral 
Myre Pand GRANT, M./ 

*,* This Treatise contains a most copious and correct infor- 
mation regarding Comets to be found in any popular work on 
astronomy. 

London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





SAXBY’S NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
In post 8vo. with 77 Diagrams, price 5s. cloth, 
ROJECTION and CALCULATION of the 
SPHERE, for Young Sea ee pee : ee ~~ Tni- 
tiation into Nautical eg oe R.N., 


Principal Instructor of Naval ee, Sie M.S a , rve ; 
late of Caius College, Cambridge. “ 


London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, BY THE REY. H. M. 
WILKINS. 
New Edition, now ready, in 12mo. price 4s. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS. 
By the Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. 
Also, by the Rev. H. M. Wilkins, in 12mo. price 5s. 

PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 
for Schools. 

“A good reading-book for lyric poets, and the Alcestis of 
young Greek scholars, consist- ae —_ an ample supply 
ing of extracts from Anacreon, of good nm —Atheneum. 
the Odyssey, the elegiac and | 

WILKINS’S NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, 
nuse in Harrow, Westminster and Rugby. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY. 

ion, a4 Ronmstray “4 revised Editions, enlarged and corrected to 
Present Time, and Edited by the Author’s Son, the 
Rev. THOMAS BUTLER, Rector of Langar. 

pr ener BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRA- 
HY: An entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present 

Time. Post 8vo. price 4s. cloth. 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: An 
entirely New Edition, corrected from the best Authorities. Post 
8vo. price 4s. cloth. 

The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, in 1 vol. price 78. 6d. 
gbUTLER'S ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: Enl d to Th: ll-col: . 
Hote Index. Hoyel Bro. price ise half bound? Om 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY: Comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, selected 
from the Modern Atlas. Royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half bound. 

BUTLER'S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO. 
GRAPHY: Enlarged to Twenty-four full- poloune Maps ; with a 
complete Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s. half boun 
on UTLER'S JUNIOR ATLAS ot ‘ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY: 
from the Ancient yr al i. wee halt pound ~ 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of AN- 


CIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY: ed to Fifty-f 
oe cured Maps; with Two Indexes. reek) 4to. prise 24s, 


BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS, or MAP-PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern. Oblong 
dt. price 4s. each Set ; or 78. 6d. toget ther. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


This Day, 


A COMPLETE HANDBOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN WAR. 


In One Volume, post 8vo. cloth, with Coloured Map, and 
numerous Appendices of State Papers, Population, New 
and Old Tariffs, and other Commercial Returns, price 
8s. 6d. 


SLAVERY AND SECESSION: 
HISTORICAL and ECONOMICAL. 


By Tuomas ELLISon, Esq. F.S.S., of Liverpool, 
Author of ‘ A Handbook of the Cotton Trade.’ 


** Abounds with impartial and amply authenticated in- 
formation. It is a volume that was much wanted, and 
one which we can highly recommend.” 

Daily News, July 22. 

** Whilst little of importance has been omitted, the facts 
and dates and party evolutions, which it is so difficult to 
recall in their true sequence, are all recorded in a fashion 
which refreshes the memory without encumbering it with 
verbiage or irrelevant special pleading.” 

Spectator, July 13. 

** Meanwhile, we can recommend to all Mr. Ellison’s 
carefully prepared work....It is a model of typography, 
and its tabular estimates of tive areas, population, 
commerce, &c,, in the Northern and Southern States, 
worthy of a’Fellow of the Statistical Society.” 

Literary Gazette. 


** A book that fulfils the desire of all who wish to obtain 
correct information on the state of things in America.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 
47, Ludgate-hill. 








Now Ready, 
The Cheapest Book ever Published. 
Adapted for Library or College Reference, comprising 
4,000 Words more than Jolnson’s Dictionary, and 


250 pages more than the Quarto Edition of Webster's 
Dictionary, 


DR. WORCESTER’S 


NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED 


DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


In One Volume, royal 4to. cloth, 1834 pp. price 31s. 6d. 


** The volumes before us show a vast amount of dili- 
gence; but with Webster it is diligence in combination 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED 
EDITIONS OF 


DR. M‘CULLOCH’S 
READING-BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


ee ea 
FIRST READING-BOOK .................. 14d. 
SECOND READING-BOOK............... 3d. 
THIRD READING-BOOEK ................ 10d. 
FOURTH READING-BOOK and 
SYNOPSIS of SPELLING. ......... 1s. 6d. 
SERIES of LESSONS in PROSE and 
WEED -cetctbsicunes. csccsnrtiencsswsinees 2s. 
COURSE of ELEMENTARY READ- 
ING in SCIENCE and LITERA- 
FEE ak Fas inn enndssnnaiethostanicentacees 3s. 


Books are intended for the use of schools where the 
gencral mental culture of the pupil, as well (a8 his profic eee in 
he art of —" ly and sy lly aimed at. 


They weer 1 Series, so constructed 
and graduated as to won ‘the —_ by regular pr etino from the 
elementary sounds of the language to its highest a most complex 
forms of speech; and each separate Boo Book i is also progressivel 
arranged,—the lessons which are more easily read an understood 
ates taking the lead, and preparing the way for those of greater 


B aetieconatter of the Books is pu 








ly miscellaneous. 


yor it is always ofa character to excite the interest and enla’ e 
knowledge of the reader. And with the design of more effectually 
——— his mental growth and nurture, the various topics are 


mtroduced in an order conformable to that in which the chief 
faculties of the juvenile mind are usually developed. 


That the moral feelings of the part = may not be without eersd 
proper stimulus and nutriment, the lessons are pervaded throug! 
out by the religious and Christian element. 


The Publishers confidently invite the attention of Teachers 
to the New Editions of these works, in the belief that, after 
the thorough revision to which they have just been subjected 
by the Author, they will be found to be in all respects adapted 
to the present ad l state of Educati 


The FIRST and SECOND READING-BOOKS consist, as 
before, of lessons on the elementary sounds of the la: 3 bu 
they have been enlarged | for the purpose of introducing additional 
exercises, and thereby fi the tof the first 
elements of reading. 


The THIRD READING-BOOK has undergone some ch: 
both in its contents and in their Tere my em in order to ren er 
the lessons at once int and more gra- 
dational in their sequence. 


The FOURTH READING-BOOK eupelies 
existing, between the THIRD BOOK 
LE apes ONS. — intended for the use of tite pu ata 8! 

progress when he ne to be exercised chiefly in ing, 

without having his attention constantly distracted by questions on 
the import of what he reads, it contains only such lessons as are 
level to his Cavagt understanding. becom ales, Aliegortee, and 
other ter a’ self-inter- 
preting. A Synopais of Spelling is appendel 

The SERIES OF LESSONS comes next in order; ont in the 
New. Edition i it has been not only revised and correc’ ut toa 
extent recast. Obsolete lessons have been phony 











a gay peviousl 
SckiEs 








with fancifulness,—with Worcester in ion with 
good sense and judgment. Worcester’s is the more and 
the safer book, and may be pronounced the 


those which are retained have been amended ; and new ones have 
been. introduced of a nature and style adapted to the educational 





English Lexicon.”— Atheneum, July 13, 1861. bi 

** We have devoted a very considerable amount of time 
and labour to the examination of ‘ Worcester’s Quarto 
Dictionary of the English Language,’ and we have risen 
from the task with feelings of no ordinary satisfaction at 
the result, and admiration of the care, scholarship, philo- 
sophical method, and honest fidelity of which this noble 
work bears the impress upon every page....As a complete 
and faithful dictionary of our language in its present state, 
satisfying to the full those requirements the fulfilment of 
which we have laid down as essential to such a work, we 
know no work that can bear comparison with it.” 

Literary Gazette. 


We will now take leave of this magnificent monument 
of patient toil, careful research, judicious selection, and 
magnanimous self-denial (for it requires great self-denial to 
abstain from undesired originality), with a hearty wish for 
its success. It is sad to think that the result of so much 
labour, from which Hercules, had he been intellectually in- 
clined, would have shrunk appalled, should be barren fame; 
yet we can easily believe that Dr. Worcester (as he says) 
expects no adequate tion for his gigan- 
tic undertaking ; ; for it is difficult to imagine a sum which 
could ad te the man who has produced 
the completest and the cheapest English Dictionary which 
the world has yet seen.”—Critic. 








London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 





47, Ludgate-hill. 


of the day. The whole contents moreover are 80 
graduated i in respect Legon of expression and of a as to form 
an appropriate sequel the FOURTH BOOK, and a suitable 
introduction to the © OURSE OF ELEMENTARY READING 
IN SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


In oes om —— of this last-named oe the COURSE— 
the ch: roduced for the pu ringing it into har- 
mony wit! ‘the ee of knowledge and ie es conditions of 
education are on so extensive a scale that they amount to little 
short of an entire reconstruction of the work. As before, how- 
ever, the greater of the book consists of lessons on Natural 
History, ae Physics al Sciences, Geography and Astronomy, and 
the Christian vy though on most, if not all, of these lessons 
material changes have been made, in order to render them at once 
more consecutive and more comprehensive. Among the subjects 

introduced for the first — ~ a series of lessons on El ity 
and the Electric Tel yanguage and Literature, and = 
the Phenomena of In or Life (such as Prices, 
&e.). ¢ Miscellaneous Lessons have been remodelled so m4 
— ly a — amount and variety of interesting and agreeable 

ing. And in the Poetical department, specimens are given, in 
aunt cal order, of all our great poets from Spenser to Ten- 
nyson, along with examples of the manner in which the same 
gubject i is handled by different poets. A Vocabulary of Scientific 
Terms has been added for the use S both of teachers and of pupils. 


*,* The New —— may now be had from any Bookseller. 
exce; t of the “ Firs “Second” Books, hich will be issued 
shortly. All the ud Editions will, for the convenience of Schools, 
be kept on sale for a limited time. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 








London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
FOR AUGUST. 





CONSUL HODGSON. 


A RESIDENCE at NAGASAKI and 


HAKODATI in 1859-60. With an Account of Japan ga 


rally. By CONSUL HODGSON. To which are added, 
Series of Letters on Japan, by HIS WIFE. 8vyo. with Hite 
trations. Ummediately. 


J. HENEAGE JESSE.—MEMOIRS 
of KING ee te THIRD and SOME of his CON- 
TEMPORARIES. HENEAGE JESSE, Author of 
* The Court of _ aan the Stuarts,’ &c. 8vo. with an 
Illustration. (Immediately. 


Ss 
C. E. FRANCATELLI.—The COOK’S 
GUIDE and HOUSEKEEPER and BUTLER’S ASSIS- 
TANT: a Practical Treatise on English and Foreign Cookery 
in all its Branches, and also Instructions for pr, and 
pene tm he etables, Fruits, Game, &c. ; the Curing of | 
br Art of Confectionery and Ice-making, and 
ement of Desserts. By CHARLES ELME 
FRANCAT LLI, Author of ‘The Modern Cook.’ Small 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 58. (Immediately. 


MEMOIRS of MY OWN TIME. By 
M. GUIZOT. Containing a Narrative of the Events at the 
Critical Period of the Eastern Question. Vol. IV. 8vo. 14s. 

[Now selbiong 
“* These piogeeien 5 ig a most valuable addition to the history of 


the time.” —Specta : 
This volume is wl iatereting. It baenag with all the great 
1830 to 1 '— Observ 


European events from 
NEW STORY wm SOCIAL — 


EAST LYNNE. By the Author of 


* Ashley.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. [Immediately. 


A REPLY to the OBSERVATIONS 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW on THE AUTOBIO- 

GRArny of LORD DUNDONALD. By MARCUS. 8vo. 
with Charts. LImmediately. 


The Hon. Mrs. YELVERTON’S 


‘MARTYRS to CIRCUMSTANCE.’ Second and Con- 
cluding Parts, price 3. 


Dr. MARSHALL HALL.— BIOGRA- 


PHICAL MEMOIRS of MARSHALL HALL, M.D. F.R. 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, and F cae 
Associate of the Academy of Paris. By HIS WIDOW. 8vo. 
with a Portrait, 14s. ae ready. 
“This work cannot fail to command respect and sympathy, not 
—_ for the sentiments which animate the Author, than for the 
t it contains relative to a Public a apne 
om: a le physician, an lish ly good- 
hearted man.”—Observer. 
JOHN HUSS AND JEROME OF PRAGUE. 


The LIFE and TIMES of CARDINAL 
JULIAN, the LAST CRUSADER. By the Rey. ROBERT 
CHARLES JENKINS, Rector of Lyminge, Kent. 8vo. 14s. 

(Now ready. 

** Soberly and bab yamebced written. The times in which the Car- 
dinal moved, and upon which his strong mind made a marked 
= ression, were west full of incidents. The book has solid value, 

deserves close attention.” —Examiner. 


POPULAR ANSWERS to “ESSAYS 


and REVIEWS.” Being Lectures Hs pag ~’ various Places. 
By the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. Smalls 
Just published, 
NEW MODERN SEA STORY, 


VONVED the DANE, the ROVER 
ofthe BALTIC. 2 vols. 

“ This is a great book, both in conception and execution. The 
Author possesses a rare Sma & of exciting and arresting atten- 
tion. In its own school this story has no rival. Victor Hugo 

ht be proud to have written some of its chapters, than which 
ie never written anything more thrilling or more terrible. 
Morning Post. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS.’ 


The SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 


By the Author of ‘The Semi-Detached House.’ Price 2s. 6d. ; 
cloth gilt, 3s. 








THE HON. MRS. YELVERTON. 


MARTYRS to CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. YELVERTON. Part I. Seventh Thousand. 
Price 2s. 


With Four Plans and a Portrait, price 5s. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY.—A Library Edition may be had, in 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


“‘This thrilling narrative will be read with interest as long as 
England possesses a navy, and ought to be a prize-book in every 
school in England.’’"—London Review. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of 
the DUKE OF WELLINGTON with Mr. RAIKES, from the 
Year 1830 to 1847. To which are added, Letters from Lord 
Alvanley, Beau Brummel, and other distinguished Contempo- 
raries. Edited by MISS RAIKES. 8vo. lds. 

“ More interesting than the Diary.”—Atheneum. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 14s. 


The LIFE and OPINIONS of 


CHARLES, SECOND EARL GREY. By Major-Gen. the 
Hon. CHARLES GREY. 





London: RicHarp BentiEy, New Burlington- 
street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——@— 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER. A Nar- 


rative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By¢ CHARLES 
JOHN ANI DERSSON, Author of ‘Lake Ngami.’ 8vo. with 
Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illustrations. 2s. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH the WEST 
END. By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


“ The title of this work is a it is happily = 
Pook hight, chosen to denote ti of t 


———_= 


Now ready, with Eight Illustrations, demy 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 


JAPAN, the AMOOR, and the PA. 


CIFIC ; with Notices of other Places comprised in a Voyage of 
Circumnavigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette ‘ Rynda,” 
in 1858-60. By HENRY ARTHUR TILLEY. 


“Mr. Tilley describes everything in clear and simple language; 
moreover, his accounts are remarkably correct, as we can testify 
in many instances from personal knowledge.” —Atheneum,. 


“Mr. Tilley has turned his stay in Japanese towns to such 
advantage, that his account of their life and scenes is richer and 
fuller than any previously given to us, and will be read with 
extreme interest .....The reader follows the author in pleasant 
companionship, convinced that wherever it brought him, it 
brought a gentleman, and a man of good sense and feeling.” 

London Review. 

“This is a lively and pleasant volume of travels. We commend 

it to the | attention of the general reader who seeks information 





light, chatty, and ae. vate at author quietly puts hie 
arm in that of his reader, and, as he 3 on from Hyde-park 
Corner down Piccadilly or Pall Maul to the the Hay market and Soho, 
points out the anecdotes connected with each locality. Touches 
of quiet, genial humour, playful interruptions an 


d with it.” —Sun. 

“ We accept Mr. Tilley’s narrative as an agreeable and amusing 
addition to our Anglo-Japanese literature. The work is one 
likely to meet with many readers, since it has the great charm 

i and 





stories told in a quaint, unaffected style contribute to the attrac- 
tive conversational tone adopted, as he saunters along with his 
friend of the hour. The reader will 8 find himself agreeably carried 
on from the first to the last page of the ‘ Saunter’ by its cheerful 
tone and entertaining gossip.”"—Literary Gazette. 

‘*FPew men felt, as Leigh Hunt did, the human poetry of the 
old memories that crowd upon the lettered and thoughtful ram- 
bler about London streets. His gentle, genial humour shines 
always i in a book like this—worthy companion to his ‘Town’ and 

Old Court Suburb.’ "—Ezxaminer. 

“If any of our readers are in want of a genuine gossipping 
volume, written by one who was deservedly a favourite in the 
world of letters, we can recommend them Leigh Hunt’s very 
pleasant ‘ giao It will suit town or country readers equally 


well.” — ‘ 
™ There. re few Mig weap companions for a ante Lore h 
the West Bnd than tasteful, cult 





man, whose very se will endear this book to thousands of intel. 
ligent readers.’’—Spectator. 


HENRY IV. and MARIE de MEDICI. 


From Original aoe Authentic catering By Miss FREER, 
Author of ‘The Lives of Marguerite d'Angouléme, Jeanne 
d’Albret,’ &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 


JAVA; or, How to Manage a Colony: 


Showing a Practical ee of the Questi Ow 
British India. By J. W. B. MONEY, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 


‘JOHN BALWAx, fae ong AN.’ Illustrated by J. E. 
MILLAIS, A. ‘orming the New Volume of Hurst & 
Biackett’s iGetomen yee] or Cueap Epitions oF PorpuLaR 
Mopern Works. 58. bound, 


The SECRET HISTORY of the 


COURT of FRANCE under LOUIS XV. 
and unpublished Documents, by Dr. CHAT fee 
with Portraits, 21s. 


fracti 





from rare 
2 vols. 
‘ust ready. 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE 


MAGague and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, for 

GUST, contains:— The New Minister for War—Naval 
on Officers—The Future of Cavalry—India and its Star— 
Uniform of Engineer Officers—Marching Soldiers—Medical 
Officers in Ceylon—Movements of our Neighbour—The Indian 
Army—Reform at Greenwich Hospital—Volunteers in Eng- 
land and in America—Dover and Alderney Harbours—The 
Portsmouth Armour Plates—The National Rifle Contest at 
Wimbledon —Soldiering in the Jungle— The Prospects of 
Turkey—Adventures on the African Coast—Correspondence— 
Gazettes, &c. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By 


DUTTON COOK. 3 vols. 


“A good novel. The Page is very ingeniously constructed, and 
the interest is All the charae- 
ters are Coed and consistently drawn, and the part a 

each is natural and appropriate. Lastly, Mr. Cook hi as been 
singularly happy in his choice of a heroine. It is long mera we 
have met in a work _ — with a more charming creation than 
Sylvia Foster.”’—Spec 

* Mr. Cook belongs oy the Charles Dickens school of literature, 
in which v ariety, liveliness, and power of working on the affections 
are the prominent features. The story of ‘ Paul Foster's Daughter’ 
is very interesting. Sylvia is one of the most charming creations 
with which fiction has for a long time presented us.” Gaz, 


A FAMILY HISTORY. By the 
Author of ‘THE QUEEN'S PARDON.” 3 vols. 


“The Author of ‘A Family History’ betrays no falling away 
from the vigorous promise of her former work. It is a speci- 
men of its class of far more than average excellence. The story 
exercises a fascination over us, and we take leave of this very 
agreeable authoress with the wish that we may often enjoy the 
fruit of her pleasant, facile, and attractive pen.” —Critic. 


UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 


of ‘GraNDMOTHER’s Money,’ ‘ WiLpFLower,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“The best story hitherto written by a — novelist. 
It is throughout a good Ie and rich in incident—that 
nobody will leave unfinished.” —Examiner. 


HOMELESS; or, a Poet’s Inner Life. 


Ty M. GOLDSCHMIDT, Author of ‘Jacon Benpixen.’ 3 vy. 


ALONE in the WORLD. By the 








Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &&. 3 vols. [Wext week. 








being » P ing.” —China Telegraph. 

“In Japan the author resided for more than three months, every 
day of which he was moving among the people,—and judging from 
the result of his observations as here recorded, he was no careless 
nor unperceptive looker on, and consequently has been enabled to 
give to the public additional knowledge of that most remarkable 
country and its inhabitants. The remainder of the work, and that 
part which especially relates to Japan, and the author’s narrative 
of his visits to Tahiti and other islands of the Pacific, are well put 
together, with an absence of pret ity of style 
which are not only agreeable in themselves, but tend very much 
towards faith in the authenticity and value of what has been set 
down.”’—Illustrated London News. 

“‘One great merit of Mr. Tilley is the genial kindness with 
which he welcomes all his relations of the great human family— 
an important element in the interest of a book of travel. The 
Russian colonies are carefully described, and some valuable hints 
are given as tot the nee value of these possessions to Russia, 
The lith i with which Mr. Tilley’s book is 
adorned give us a bo pleasant idea of Japanese homes.” 

John Bull. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. 65, Cornhill. 

















Now ready, with Illustrations by Harrison Weir, crown 8vo. 
price 5s. cloth, 


The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS: 


Being an Abridged Translation of the Sanskrit Classic, the 
*Hitopadesa.” By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. Oxon. 


In his Preface to this work, the Author remarks,—‘‘ The ‘ Hito- 
esa’ is a work of high antiquity and extended popularity. 
he prose is doubtless as old as our own era, but the intercalated 
verses and proverbs compose a selection from writings of an age 
extremely remote. The Mahabharata and the textual Veds areof 
those quoted ; to the first of which Professor M. Wi 
a date of 350 B.c., wae he claims for the Rig Veda ti uity 
as high as 1300 B. The ‘ Hitopadesa ’ may thus be fairly — 
o The Father of ‘all Fables ;’ for from its numerous translat 
have come Hsop and Pilpay, and in later days Reineke Fuchs. 
Originally compiled in Sansieit, it was rendered, by order of 
Nus rye in os sixth centu: From the 


A.D., into Pe rsic. 








Persic it p: 850, into the A Arabic, and thence into Hebrew 
and Greek. In tts on land it obtained as wide a circulation. 
Emp ape yay th the: wisdom ofits maxims and 
the its d the work of translates 
pei his own Vizier, ‘Abdul Fazel. To this day, in India, 
* Hitopadesa,’ under other names, retains the delighted ae 
of youn: ae old, and has some representative in all the Indian 
vernacu. A work so well esteemed in the East cannot be 


Rd be ronig to Western readers, who receive it here, a condensed 
but faithful transcript of sense and manner.”” 


“This curious and interesting volume consists of a translation 
of a collection of Sanskrit fables, which are evolved one from 
another almost interminably. They are for the most part very 
ingenious, and we recognize among them several of the originals 
of those with which we are familiar in the works of sop, and 
other later fabulists.”—Spectator. 


“Mr. Arnold is entitled to attention, not as the fourth trans- 
lator, but as the first popularizer of the book in a shape closely 
resembling the original. Deliciously bewildering is the way in 
which one story contains another, and that another, and that 
another, after the manner of the nested apples of the toymaker; 
while as for incessant couplets, they are paraphrased and con- 
densed into English with a sense of good literature, and a brisk- 
ness of wit that make them, however much at odds with English 
ways of writing, anything but tedious. For an awakened sense of 
the wit and wisdom of the‘ Hitopadesa,’ popular and yet scholarly, 
the English reader is indebted in no small degree to Mr. Arnold.” 

Examiner. 


**No description can give an adequate idea of the ability = 
which Mr. Arnold has made the old Indian writer an agreeal 
and welcome guest in every English family. * * A new and - 
able contribution to English literature has been made in this 
translation from the * Hitopadesa.’ The book is illustrated by the 
clever animal engraver, Mr. Weir, in a manner worthy of his well- 
established reputation.”—London Review. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now Ready, in 4 Vols. demy 8vo. 27. 2s, cloth, 


The LIFE of MAHOMET. With 


Introductory Chapters on the Original Sources for the Bio- 
graphy 6f Mahomet, and on the Pre-Islamite History of 
Arabia. By WILLIAM MUIR, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 


(Vols. III. and IV. may be had separately, price 218.) 
SMITH, ELDER & Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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LITERATURE 
Memoirs of Marshall Hall, M.D. By his 
Widow. (Bentley.) 


Marshall Hall deserved a written history of the 
very best kind. With all his faults of temper 
and discretion, of sensitiveness and egotism, he 
was not less an amiable man than a scientific 
inquirer with an intellect of noble proportions 
and lofty aim. In the world of physiological 
science he may fairly be ranked as the com- 

nion of Harvey and Bell; and if it were not 
invidious to draw comparisons between the 
master minds of modern investigation, it might 
be maintained that in respect of self-depen- 
dence and originality of thought, the discovery 
of the Diastaltic Spinal System merits a more 
liberal applause than that of the Circulation of 
the Blood, or than that of the division of the 
cerebral nerves into nerves of Volition and 
nerves of Sensation. Of course, the discovery 
of the True Spinal Marrow was led up to by 
prior speculations and observations. The cir- 
culation of the blood between the heart and the 
lungs had been described before Harvey made 
his splendid advance. Previous to Sir Charles 
Bell’s dissections of the motor and sensitive 
nerves of the head and neck, Alexander Walker 
had promulgated the doctrine that the spinal 
canal sent forth separate nerves of sensation 
and volition. In the same manner, Marshall 
Hall was not without precursors vaguely 
striving after the truth, which he was the first 
to grasp securely and reveal to his companions. 
Haller, Whytt, Redi, Blane, and Prochaska 
had all directed attention to reflex nervous 
acts, but until Marshall Hall came to crack 
the round of the egg, reflex nervous function 
was noteven a matter of conjecture. Dr. Hall 
was, therefore, a great originator, doing for the 
spinal marrow what Harvey had done for the 
sanguineous circulation and Sir Charles Bell 
had effected for the cerebral nerves. Of all the 
physicians of the present generation, he was 
emphatically the hero of medicine,—fearless 
and indefatigable in inquiry, free from even a 
taint of prejudice, with intellectual sympathies 
so large and universal that passionate enthu- 
siasm for physiological investigation could not 
contract them. He was, moreover, a keen 
observer, a brilliant talker, and a man 
whose sense of honour was as delicate as 
his benevolence and piety were sincere and 
earnest. Such a person deserved no ordinary 
memoir. As one of the few Men of the Time 
who will be of interest in future times, his 
career ought to be fully and worthily portrayed 
before contemporary evidence is, like his voice, 
silent in the grave. 

Of Mrs. Hall we wish to speak with 
respect. Her labour has been one of pious 
love, and now that she offers its result to 
the public, she does so with an avowal that 
no one can be more aware than herself of 
its great deficiencies. She tells us that at 
one time she hoped her husband’s memory 
would have enjoyed a fitting chronicler in 
“an able physiologist.” Missing such an histo- 
rian, the Doctor will be handed down to poste- 
rity by an affectionate and idolizing wife, a 
memorial of domestic love being raised on 
the ground which ought to be occupied by a 
monument of historic significance. In this 
consideration lies the objection to the present 
memoir. Wives should honour their hus- 
bands, not write their biographies. With pen 
in hand delicacy will restrain them from say- 
ing much that ought to be said,—much that 
they only know and dare not in their own per- 


r 





sons say, but could with propriety and benefit 
communicate to writers less intimately con- 
nected with the objects’ of biographic portrai- 
ture. No woman can be supposed to speak of 
a departed husband with impartiality. To 
criticize a dead man’s failings would in a 
widow be indecent; and when she praises him, 
though her words fall within the strictest limits 
of truth, those whom she addresses will inva- 
riably make large deductions from their proper 
significance in consideration of the personal 
devotion which is presumed to inspire them. 
To carry full weight with the public, a biogra- 
pher must impress his readers that he is a faith- 
ful witness, and not an advocate. The historian 
of a life, like the narrator of any story of 
public events, must seek permanent influence 
by creating a belief in his moderation and 
credibility. Such influence a wife speaking in 
behalf of, or against, her husband can never ob- 
tain. The reasons which deprive her testimony 
of force in a court of law, weaken it in the juris- 
diction of literature. Moreover, another grave 
objection to the biographic testimony of a wife 
is that, apart from conjugal affection, it must 
necessarily labour under the suspicion of being 
one-sided and incomplete. What woman knows 
all the life of her husband—every turn and 
winding of his professional contentions ? There 
must be much in the career of every man play- 
ing a prominent part in the drama of life, which 
he either cannot or will not impart without 
reserve or change of colouring to his wife, and 
yet which she is not likely to learn from any 
other source. The principal causes which dis- 
qualify a widow as her husband’s biographer 
are therefore three :—much that she knows, and 
which ought to be told, she is prohibited by 
wifely duty from saying; that which she knows 
and does say: loses half its effect when she 
says it; and much that ought to be said, she is 
not likely to know. 

Born at Basford, near Nottingham, on the 
18th of February, 1790, Dr. Marshall Hall 
used to reckon his age by adding ten to the 
current year of the present century. Descended 
from the family of Hall of Grantham, whose 
pedigrees may be found in the Heralds’ 
College, he was the son of Robert Hall, a 
cotton-manufacturer and bleacher, who was 
well known and much respected in the coun- 
ties of Nottingham and Lincoln. Neither 
wealthy nor highly educated, this gentle- 
man was remarkable for integrity, benevo- 
lence, and active intelligence. A correspondent 
of John Wesley, he occupied a conspicuous 
position amongst a section of religionists little 
favoured by the surrounding gentry. In the 
year 1797, on the separation of the Methodists, 
Mr. Hall was attached to the “New Party,” 
which was supposed to be disaffected to the 
Government. The division of the Methodists 
and Mr. Hall’s adherence to the Reform party 
were matters of sufficient importance to arrest 
fora moment the attention of the House of 
Commons, when in answer to some observa- 
tions made, Mr. Robert Smith, afterwards Lord 
Carrington and then M.P. for Nottingham, 
rose and said—“ As long as that gentleman 
(Mr. Robert Hall) is connected with the dis- 
affected body, all will be safe and right; there 
will be nothing wrong.” Thus respected by 
the local gentry, Mr. Hall was at the same 
time so favourably regarded by the populace, 
that when the Luddite riots were at their 
height, he received a letter from “ Ned Lud,” 
assuring him that not a hair on his head should 
be touched. Mr. Robert Hall’s chief claim to 
recognition by the present generation, how- 
ever, rests on the fact that he was the first 
English bleacher to use chlorine to whiten his 





cotton. Immediately on Berthollet’s discovery 
that this gas would discharge vegetable colours, 
it occurred to Mr. Hall that its employment in 
cotton -bleaching might be substituted for 
the tedious and cumbrous process of expo- 
sure to light and air. He submitted his thought 
to Dr. Priestley and Mr. Henry of Manchester, 
but they did not encourage him to act upon 
it. When the leading chemists of the day 
thus entertained his proposition, it is not 
to be wondered at that his illiterate neigh- 
bours ridiculed it. Nothing dismayed, Mr. 
Hall carried out his experiments on a scale 
that induced derisive spectators to designate 
his factory “Bedlam.” A brief period, how- 
ever, resulting in success, taught his deriders 
that they had exercised without due caution 
the privilege of folly :— 

“Prof. Liebig, in his ‘ Letters on Chemistry, 
thus alludes to it as an object of national impor- 
ance, and as one of the links upon which the 
maintenance of our colossal manufacturing system 
depends :—But for this new bleaching process, it 
would scarcely have been possible for the cotton 
manufacture of Great Britain to have attained its 
present enormous extent—it could not have com- 
peted in prices with France andGermany. In the 
old process of bleaching, every piece must be 
exposed to the air and light during several weeks 
in the summer, and kept continually moist by 
manual labour. For this purpose meadow land, 
eligibly situated, was essential. Now, a single 
establishment near Glasgow bleaches 1400 pieces. 
of cotton daily, throughout the year. What an 
enormous capital would be required to purchase 
land for this purpose! How greatly it would 
increase the cost of bleaching to pay interest upon 
this capital, or to hire so much land in England ! 
This expense would have been scarcely felt in 
Germany. Besides the diminished expense, the 
cotton stuffs bleached with chlorine suffer less, in 
the hands of skilful workmen, than those bleached 
in the sun; and already the peasantry in some 
parts of Germany have adopted it and find it 
advantageous.” 

The sixth of eight children, Marshall Hall, 
in early childhood manifested force of cha- 
racter in his curiosity about theological mys- 
teries—in his fondness for reading such works 
of imagination as ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
‘Robinson Crusoe, and the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
and in the ease with which he learned by 
heart the chapters of the Bible which his pious 
father required him to commit to memory. 
The child’s preliminary education was not a 
liberal one. At the academy of the Rev. J. 
Blanchard, of Nottingham—the same school at 
which Henry Kirke White was educated—he 
received the rudiments of an English educa- 
tion, and learned French, till he was fourteen 
years of age, when he was taken from his 
studies, and apprenticed to Mr. Moor, a che- 
mist of Newark. Whilst at Newark he became 
sensible of his want of education, and, young 
as he was, he resolutely set to work to master 
the difficulties of the Latin Accidence. Soon 
he was able to write Latin exercises, which he 
regularly sent over once a week to his friend 
the Rev. Robert Almond, then curate of Bas- 
ford, for criticism and correction. He found 
time also to acquire some facility as a flutist. 
The boy was seen to be ambitious,—fret- 
ting against his position,—bent on rising in 
the world, and ready to make all the exertions 
and sacrifices necessary for such a rise. One 
morning a friend found him at work before 
daybreak over his medical and chemical books. 
“Tam determined to be a great man,” cried 
the boy, when his friend expressed surprise at 
finding him thus engaged. Robert Hall, in 
due course, saw that the boy had a sound foun- 
dation for his ambition,—that his resolve to 
distinguish himself was no mere restless craving 
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of vanity. It was therefore decided that young 
Marshall should go to Edinburgh and study 
medicine,—and thither he went, in 1809, when 
nineteen years of age. 

Early and late the zealous student worked. 
At night he toiled at his books, and at early 
dawn he was in the dissecting-rooms. In the 
same spirit he regularly assisted Dr. Andrew 
Fyfe in getting the preparations “ready for 
demonstration to the anatomy class.” “ There 
will be no one there,” the students soon became 
accustomed to say to each other, “but the 


student with the brown greatcoat on, assisting | 


Fyfe to dissect the preparations for demon- 
stration.” At Edinburgh, too, the industrious 
student “in the brown greatcoat” commenced 
his career of authorship, publishing several 
papers on ‘Chemistry’ in Nicholson's Journal, 
and sending contributions to the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal. He mixed ‘but 
little in undergraduate society ; but the esteem 
in which he was held by his fellow-students 
may be judged of by the fact that, with a very 
large majority of votes, he was, in 1811, elected 
Senior President of the Royal Medical Society. 

Taking his degree, in June, 1812, Marshall 
Hall paid a visit to Nottinghamshire, and then 
returned to Edinburgh to fill, for two years, 
the office of Clinical Clerk, or Resident House 
Physician, to the Royal Infirmary at Edin- 
burgh. Quitting his Alma Mater, in 1814, he 
accompanied a gentleman to Paris, and then 
proceeded alone, and on foot, to Gottingen,— 
the trip being made ata time and under cir- 
cumstances calculated to print it deeply on his 
memory.— 

“He made the journey from Paris to Gittin- 
gen alone, and on foot, a distance of 600 miles, 
during the month of November, 1814. The tract 
of country which he thus traversed had very 
recently been the seat of war, and presented many 
perils to the lonely pedestrian. As the shades of 
evening approached, he frequently pursued his 
way along the forest-road with a cocked pistol in 
his hand, for fear of wolves. Once he missed his 
way, and in endeavouring to recover it, was 
benighted, and took refuge in a lonely cottage— 
not, however, to sleep; for all around were seen 
rusty implements of war, which had been gathered 
in the track of the armies—that of Napoleon flying 
towards Paris, and that of the Allies closely 
pressing upon his rear. His host was a maker of 
sabots, and he was heard moving about through the 
night. The pistol was again in readiness. As 
morning dawned, a few francs were laid on the 
table, the door gently opened, and the free air and 
the track across the plain recovered. The route 
now led through Verdun—too well known to some 
of our heroes in misfortune—Metz, Mayence, and 
Giessen. At Gottingen he made the acquaintance 
of the venerable Blumenbach.” 

Returning to England, in 1815, the young 
Doctor settled at Bridgewater. When Arbuth- 
not, in early life, sought patients in Dorchester, 
he found that town so healthy, and so well sup- 
plied with medical practitioners, that he could 
not pick upafee. “ Where are you off to?” 
asked a friend who met him riding in the direc- 
tion of London. “To leave your confounded 
place,” was the answer, “for a man can neither 
live nor die there!” Marshall Hall had much 
the same charge to bring against Bridgewater ; 
and, after six months’ trial, he left it, and in 
the February of 1817 fixed himself at Notting- 
ham, where he speedily obtained a lucrative 
practice amongst the wealthier families of the 
neighbourhood. In that town, where one of | 
his. sisters had become the wife of a surgeon, 
he remained till the August of 1826, busy with 
the duties of his practice, and the composition 
of many valuable contributions to medical and 
scientific literature. As at Edinburgh and 
Bridgewater, he never permitted himself to be 





the Vicar of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, never 
having the pleasure of entertaining him at 
dinner during the whole time of his residence 
in the town. Some of the glimpses given of 
his laborious life at this period afford a striking 
contrast to the comparative ease of a metro- 
politan physician’s career.— 

“TI never knew him to accept an invitation of 
pleasure ; I believe he never dined from home; at 
least I know that near to him and intimate with 
him as I was, I never could persuade him to dine 
with me ; in fact, I think he never dined at all, but 
like the celebrated Dr. Glynn, of King’s College, 
Cambridge (whom I had often seen in my boy- 
hood), he only ate at such times as hunger or 
thirst compelled him to resort to a corner table for 
a morsel of whatever he might find there con- 
stantly provided for him. At the commencement 
of his practice he kept one or two riding horses, 
afterwards three or four, as that practice increased, 
riding them on all occasions, however near or 
distant his patients might be, the distances often 
being very great. This mode of conveyance did 
not long continue; the exertion and exercise 
proved too fatiguing, and he had recourse to a gig, 
and a servant to drive it; by which means he 
was not only less worn and harassed, but was 
enabled to read as he travelled. In my daily con- 
stitutional walks I frequently met him, when a 
short conversation uniformly ensued, mostly rela- 
tive to the subject of his contemplations. I 
observed that he was never without a Bible at his 
side, together with divers medical periodicals.” 


Some, perhaps, would prefer that he had 
kept his Bible occasionally in his coat-pocket, 
or under the cushion of his gig, and out of sight, 
when he was not using it. It would, however, 
be wrong to suppose that Marshall Hall was 
capable of hypocrisy of any kind. There was 
in him no touch of cant. Active and manly, 
he was a true and simple man, with no false 
shame of his opinions, nor fear of misconstruc- 
tion being put on his conduct. He carried his 
Bible about the country because he enjoyed 
reading it at odd moments; but his pious 
temper did not make him a whit the less a bold 
rider. “ Howis it that your horses never fall?” 
a friend asked him. “I never give them time 
to fall,” was the reply. 

The year that saw him settle at Nottingham, 
saw also the publication of his work on ‘ Dia- 
gnosis,’ the merit of which was immediately and 
cordially acknowledged by Matthew Baillie in 
a letter to the young author :— 

“Dr. Marshall Hall, being in London some 
months after the publication of the ‘ Diagnosis,’ 
called upon Dr. Baillie, who received him very 
kindly and said, ‘I hope your father is well; I, 
for one, am much indebted to him for his extra- 
ordinary work on ‘ Diagnosis.’ When Dr. Hall 
modestly told him that he, not his father, was the 
author of the work, Dr. Baillie exclaimed, ‘ Impos- 
sible! it would have done credit to the greyest 
headed philosopher in our profession.’ He then 
invited Dr. Hall to breakfast with him.” 

Successful in practice as Dr. Hall was in 
Nottingham, he pined to try his strength in 
town. He was still a young man ambitious for 
distinction, and he felt confidence that in Lon- 
don he should achieve a first position in his pro- 
fession. In the August of 1826 he, therefore, 
visited London, and never returned to practise 
in the provincial town. His brother-in-law 
records :— 

“The Doctor left Nottingham for London 
without saying a word to any one. When he had 
been there above a week, Mr. Oldknow, with a 
serious face, made inquiry about his return on 
account of his duties at the General Hospital. I 
wrote to him, and he answered my letter by saying 
that-he should not return to Nottingham ; that I 
must sell his furniture, horses, gig, &c., and pay 
all his bills, which I found were very few. So little 
did he regard pounds, shillings and pence, that 


seduced into society, his very intimate friend, | he left a number of guineas loose and unlocked in a 








dressing-room drawer. Everything indeed was left 
as if he had only gone out on his usual daily round to 
visit his patients. Some time before this he had 
placed in my hands a mortgage-deed of 6007. Op 
opening it, I found that it was drawn up in m 
name. I told him he could not claim a penny ofit, 
‘ Never mind,’ was his reply ; ‘pay me the money 
when I want it.’ In process of time he sent for 
portions of it. When I had paid him the whole 
sum, I asked for a receipt in full, and he wrote at 
the bottom of the account: ‘ Received all this— 
MarsHatt Hatt.’” 

Settling in No. 15, Keppel Street, Russell 
Square, Marshall Hall was at once in practice, 
The county families of his old connexion adhered 
to him, and the first season after his migration 
brought him plenty to do, insomuch that his 
receipts during his first year’s London residence 
amounted to 8001. His professional brethren 
soon felt his influence in the discussion roused 
by his paper ‘On the due Administration of 
Blood-letting,’ which was read in 1828 at the 
Royal Medico-Chirurgical Society, and was 
published two years afterwards as a separate 
volume. To this work is due, in no small 
measure, the rapid revolution in medical prac- 
tice that put an end to that excessive use of 
blood-letting which, a generation since, de- 
stroyed its victims by the thousand, but is now 
little more than a tradition preserved in the 
title of a medical journal, which was established 
when the pernicious system was at its height 
of popularity. 

The position taken by the Doctor on his first 
coming to town steadily improved, the 800. 
per annum of 1827 becoming 2,200/. in 1833, 
and advancing with comparatively little fluctu- 
ation to 4,000/. per annum. To some this in- 
come may appear small. But it must be 
remembered that Marshall Hall was very care- 
less about fees, and, instead of using every 
opportunity to increase his income, persisted 
in indulging himself with an annual trip on 
the Continent, extending over several weeks. 

The portion of Mrs. Hall’s Memoirs open to 
the gravest objection is that in which she 
relates the tardy acceptance by the scientific 
world of her husband’s discoveries. That the 
Doctor had solid grounds for complaint, and 
that he met with vexatious opposition, can- 
not be denied; but antagonism is what the 
promulgator of new views must expect to 
find. Indeed, there would be good reason for 
regret if the reverse were the case. If men 
were ready to surrender old opinions and admit 
new ones on the first advances of the reformer, 
they would be justly censurable for frivolity. 
The proselyte gained without discussion is not 
worth the trouble of winning. But in discus- 
sion the reformer is often quite as ready to 
find in his opponents personal enemies and 
interested persecutors, as they are quick to 
designate him a pretender. If in many cases 
they are too indolent to inquire, and are pleased 
to clothe their indolence in an assumption of 
disdain, so also in many cases he is apt to forget 
what is due to the feelings of men called upon 
to discard the doctrine on which they have for 
years relied, and to hold useless the learning 
they have with difficulty acquired. Thus it 
was with Marshall Hall and those who differed 
from him. In 1833, he read to the Royal 
Society his first paper ‘On the Reflex Func- 
tion of the Medulla Oblongata and Medulla 
Spinalis” which was printed in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions of the year. In 1837, his 
second paper on the same subject, entitled ‘On 
the True Spinal Marrow and the Excito-Motor 
System of Nerves,’ was refused a place in the 
records of British Science; in short, it was 
rejected by the Council of the Royal Society. 
It is needless at this date to revive all the 
painful story of the battle of the Diastaltic 
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System, in which the scientific error was all 
on one side, whilst the other was by no 
means free from mistakes of taste and feel- 
ing. Marshall Hall met only with the same 
obstacles that all teachers meet, be they 
historians, critics, moralists, or economists, 
who aim at changing the intellectual condition 
of men of earnest natures and decided convic- 
tions. A nation of shallow and fickle sceptics 
would afford their new teachers little trouble, 
and would, without a struggle, embrace their 
new doctrines and hold to them—till other 
novelties crossed their path. But in the raw 
material of a race capable of producing new 
discoverers is a self-reliance which unfits them 
to play the part of children. Doubtless Dr. Hall 
would have preferred having all the members 
of the Royal Society and all the magnates of his 
own profession murmur assent to his statements 
on their first enunciation. But, considering 
how humanity and society are constituted, we 
have no hesitation in saying that it would 
have been alike ill for them, and him, and all 
concerned in the discussion, if they had done so. 
The mistake was not that the two sides fought, but 
that their fight was not an amicable one. And 
what, apart from the discourtesy and acrimony 
of certain individuals whom he was by no 
means slow to provoke, had Marshall Hall to be 
so indignant at? Abroad, his inquiries and 
conclusions were accepted with enthusiasm ; 
by the intelligent members of his own profes- 
sion scattered over the English provinces he 
was held in high esteem, and was steadily con- 
sulted ; and in London several of the most 
distinguished hospital teachers and the leading 
medical journal from first to last cordially de- 
fended his doctrines from the attacks of unbe- 
lievers. Surely an originator thus treated had 
some reason for satisfaction. But, unfortunately, 
Marshall Hall was obstinate in regarding 
opposition as hostility, and criticism as de- 
traction. The close of the contest, when his 
name was placed on the Council of the Royal 
Society, and he would have looked in vain to 
find a contemptuous adversary, points the moral 
of all the preceding exaggeration. To what pur- 
pose then does Mrs. Marshall Hall attribute 
dishonourable motives to those who were in 
many instances quite as conscientious in declin- 
ing to accept her husband’s conclusions, as he 
was honest in attempting to convert them? 
The lady compares the “persecution” of the 
Doctorto that which Harveyand Jenner endured 
at the hands of their professional brethren. There 
is ground for the comparison ; no occasion for 
the word “persecution.” There was no “ perse- 
cution” in the case of either of the three men. 
Harvey had many opponents who differed from 
him, and frankly told him so. It is usually 
said that he suffered in his practice in conse- 
quence of the discovery. To make out such a 
case would be difficult; for when it has been 
established that his income was materially and 
permanently less after his discovery than before 
it, it remains to be shown that the diminution 
was attributable to no other cause. But Harvey 
lived to see his views adopted, and to be invited 
to the Presidency of the College of Physicians. 
Those who make so much noise about the “ per- 
secution” of Harvey seem to forget this. The 
“persecution” of Jenner is even more ima- 
ginary. Where is there any evidence of his 
suffering “ persecution” at the hands of his pro- 
fession? There was abundance of discussion, 
and it is to be trusted that the day is far dis- 
tant when any such novel proposition as that 


ville and Dr. Moseley in the ardour of con- 
tention forgot the dignity of Science, but 
the result of the agitation showed how little 
they represented the higher qualities of their 
fraternity. The “persecuted” Jenner achieved 
in his profession both honour and popularity, 
and his portrait may be seen in Medley’s 
owe of ‘The Founders of the Medical 

ociety of London, in company with the 
likenesses of many of those distinguished 
brethren who are supposed to have “ perse- 
cuted” him. 

Over-sensitive and irritable as Marshall 
Hall proved himself in his bearing to public 
dissentients, he was in his domestic circle a 
most amiable man. His relations to his wife 
and only son were transcendently beautiful ; 
and we have only to regret that they are not 
brought as much into the foreground as they 
would have been had any one not intimately 
connected with them written the biography. 
“On the 11th of November, 1829, our mar- 
riage took place, and in the following Septem- 
ber we removed to 14, Manchester Square, 
where for twenty years we continued to reside ; 
then quitting it for 38, Grosvenor Street.” 
Thus far speaks Mrs. Marshall Hall; but she 
nowhere tells us who she was before marriage, 
or where and how she formed the Doctor’s 
acquaintance. On some points, however, she 
is communicative enough. Here is a picture 
of confidence on a most delicate subject :— 

“T studied to relieve him as much as possible 
from the small concerns of life, in order to leave 
him free for the exercise of his great mind. To me 
he delegated all money-matters, payments, &c., 
saying—‘It is enough for me to gain the money; 
I cannot undertake the trouble of spending it.’ 
Such was his generous and unbounded confidence 
in me, that all he possessed was made our joint 
property, and a striking instance of his confiding 
nature is afforded by the circumstance that he 
never once wished to look at my accounts, or 
asked me any questions relative to them, further 
than saying, ‘I hope you do not owea bill.’ He 
had a horror of incurring debts, and could not 
endure to owe anything. Generous to the poor, 
simple in his requirements, frugal in his own per- 
sonal expenses, and detesting all ostentation, he 
had no loveof money. Solittle indeed did pecuniary 
matters occupy his mind, that he frequently forgot 
the amount of our property, and asked me, ‘How 
much have we? Write it in my memorandum- 
book.’ He never would enter into any speculation. 
In the early -part of our married life, from a desire 
to assist others, we lost large sums, our confidence 
being abused by unprincipled persons. We were 
also misled as to investments; this had the effect 
of making us thenceforth constant to the English 
funds, ‘The amiable Three per Cents,’ as Sydney 
Smith called them.” 

Sixteen years after his marriage we find him 
writing in the following strain of exquisite 
tenderness to his wife, then residing with her 
son on the Continent :— 

‘* Although very difficult for him at that season 
of the year to leave his large practice, he deter- 
mined to come to us, and had actually set out, 
when at Dover he was attacked with severe illness, 
and so detained; and then better accounts of my 
health re-assured him. On the 27th of March he 
wrote :—‘ Dearest Charlotte, if thou wert called 
away, I feel that I should die the most painful 
death—that of a broken heart. Well, then, may 
I implore thee take care of thy health.’ The same 
idea is repeated in many letters:—‘I may well 
wish thee to be careful, for my prayer, my special 
prayer to my God is, to take me when He taketh 
thee, and not to leave me to linger out a miserable 
existence—or rather death. Yes, my » my 
God, take me, take me when Thou takest her who 





of Jenner’s for general vaccination will be 
adopted without discussion, general and long 
continued. Many persons, scholars as well 
as village dames, who took part in the discus- 


sion lost their tempers. Men like Dr. Wood- 


is the sole joy and consolation of my heart! and 
until that day of Thy appointment, keep us both 
| in Thy perfect peace and joy in Christ. Amen.’ 
In another letter he says:—‘ Thou knowest my 


when thy day of glory shall come.’ The number 
and length of his letters were extraordinary. On 
arriving at Rome I found a vast collection of them 
awaiting me at Torlonia’s bank. In one of these 
he says :—‘ Dost thou wonder at my much writing? 
I will tell thee my secret. I never taste food but 
my paper is before me. I never go to bed, but 
my pen, ink, and paper are with me, and I write 
if I awake, which I always do, in the night. I 
am a man of one feeling—love; love to thee and 
the boy. I want nothing in this world but thee 
and the dear boy—and you happy. Heavenly 
Father, grant me, grant me this/ Gold and honour 
have no charms for me, but you two only! And 
now, peace, and comfort, and joy in Christ, in the 
fulness of His blood and righteousness, and of His 
sure promises, be with thee. Our heavenly Father 
will re-unite us in due time. May He give us 
patience to wait ; and may He bless us in our dear 
boy and in ourselves.’ When the return was 
fixed, among the many pages of joy which his 
heart poured forth, was the following :—‘ Be thou 
happy on thy long, long journey, thinking of my 
love, of my joy and gladness when I shall see thee! 
Already these thoughts are making me well. I 
feel it in every thing. Thy return is to me as that 
of the morning sun to those who have watched 
through the dark and dreary night—or, rather, 
the dark and dreary season of an Arctic winter! ! 
Winter indeed has thy absence been to me, dearest 
Charlotte! dark and cold.” 

Temperate and careful with his constitution 
though he was, hard work told severely on 
Marshall Hall. It is true that few men in his 
profession taxed themselves more severely than 
he taxed his powers in attending to the calls 
of many patients, in continuing his scientific 
investigations, and in lecturing at the medical 
schools which had successively the benefit of 
his instruction. Cac pee practice at the 
close of 1853, Marshall Hall occupied himself till 
his death, at Brighton, on the 11th of August, 
1857, in study and scientific correspondence, 
travelling in America and on the Continent, 
and visiting such spots of his native land as 
the variations of the painful malady, from which 
he eventually expired, rendered it advisable 
for him to frequent. Amongst the latest of his 
numerous literary productions were his ‘Two- 
fold Slavery of the United States” and his 
‘Rules’ (known as the “ Ready Method”) for 
the recovery of persons apparently drowned. 





Wild Flowers worth Notice: being a Selection 
from the British Flora of some of our Native 
Plants which are most attractive from their 
Beauty, Uses, or Associations. By Mrs. Lan- 
kester. Fully Illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. 

, (Hardwicke.) 


Mrs. Lankester and Mr. Sowerby have, in 
this little book, furnished their readers with 
clear descriptions and coloured illustrations of 
ninety-six representative wild flowers. The 
critic when engaged in the task of perusing 
it has, although it contains nothing very new, 
found himself carried back to the summers of 
old :— 

When the earth teemed around him with fairy delight, 

And when daisies and buttercups gladdened his sight. 

The plants selected are representatives of 
families, and are remarkable for their appear- 
ance or their properties ; the botanical descrip- 
tions are good and popular; the traditions, 
legends, and poetical associations are briefly 
told; and, with the aid of the plate, the least 
acute of observers can scarcely fail to recognize 
every one of the plants. "Wordsworth says :— 

And he is happiest who has power 
To gather wisdom from a flower. 

“ How may I learn to name the wild flowers 
which I may gather during my country ram- 
bles?”—and “how may I recognize the plants 
when I see them of which the poets have sung 





| prayer which I pray always—to be taken with thee 


so sweetly?”—are questions often asked of 
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botanists, and many books have been written 
to answer them. If we inquire how the know- 
ledge of plants has been acquired and trans- 
mitted, we shall find that it was not by books. 
The first forms assumed by this kind of know- 
ledge were those of tradition and legend. 
Country children still learn some little know- 
ledge of a few plants from tradition. Botany, 
like many other kinds of knowledge, has 
descended from sire to son, or from the old to 
the young, in particular families. Toussaint 
TOuverture owed his first ascendancy over 
the people of his own race, in St. Domingo, to 
an hereditary knowledge of the uses of herbs. 
When the kings of France encouraged the 
study of botany (to obtain designs or patterns 
for the embroidery upon their garments), the 
first instructors appointed to teach in the 
Garden of Plants, at Paris, were not called 
Professors, but Demonstrators. It was the 
business of the demonstrator as early as six 
o'clock every morning, accompanied by the 
chief gardener, to show the plants to the pupils 
and tell them their names, peculiarities, and 
differences. Rousseau, in his charming Botani- 
cal Letters to a Lady, tried to do by language 
what could only be done effectually by seeing 
and handling the things themselves. In truth, 
books alone will never do; and it is a very 
curious fact, that there are botanists who know 
plants in herbariums, and who have their 
heads full of what books have said about them, 
who do not know the plants themselves when 
they see them in the fields and woods. Almost 
every writer of a botanical book, for beginners 
or amateurs, hits the class just above the class 
at which he aims. The elementary book is 
useful to the student who is desirous of re- 
membering the elements, whilst far too difficult 
for the mere beginner. But Mrs. Lankester 
mentions an _ extraordinary instance of 
successful teaching. The late Rev. Prof. 
Henslow, she says, succeeded so well in teach- 
ing the girls in the parish schools of the 
village of Hitcham, Suffolk, that there are now 
but few girls in the village unacquainted with 
our native plants. This instruction must, of 
course, in the first instance, have been commu- 
nicated by showing the plants themselves and 
describing the well-known localities in which 
they are found. In a little pamphlet prepared 
in spite of the severe illness which carried him 
off, entitled ‘Illustrations to be employed in 
Practical Lessons in Botany,’ the Rev. Professor 
describes the method he pursued, and his 
“unmistakeable guides,” it appears, were “little 
woodcuts.” 

We have in these little woodcuts, we suspect 
the secret of the success of the teacher, joined to 
the fact that he was probably quite as much of 
a Demonstrator as of a Professor. He taught 
the knowledge of the plants of the locality from 
the plants themselves and from pictures of 
them. In this way the thing can be done, and 
not by mere words: for the difficulties and 
obstacles are very serious. None but practised 
eyes can distinguish the more minute differ- 
ences between plants of similar appearance: 
and the names both popular and learned are 
involved in a confusion truly Babylonish. 
There are certain plants, for example, involved 
in the ethnological history of the nations com- 
posing the three kingdoms; and there are 
endless discussions respecting the identification 
of them. Every Scotchman fancies he knows 
the blue-bell of Scotland, and can quote Sir 
Walter Scott’s authority upon the question 
whether it is a campanula or a hyacinth. 
Yet botanists have not decided whether it is 
Campanula rotundifolia, or Hyacinthus non- 
scriptus, or whether this last is a hyacinth or a 
squill, This plant is certainly not the flower of 





Grecian fable, which sprang from the blood of 
the beautiful boy named Hyacinthus, who was 
unfortunately slain by Apollo. The blue-bell 
of the Scottish people is the wild hyacinth, the 
squill called Scilla nutans, and they carefully 
distinguish it from the little blue harebell, or 
Campanula rotundifolia. The authority of Sir 
Walter Scott, moreover, when rightly under- 
stood, is in accordance with the botany of the 
people; for he marks a distinction between 
blue-bells and harebells. In ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, he says, 
But still, 

When Summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 

And July’s eve, with balmy breath, 

Waved the blue-bells on Newark’s heath. 


The allusion here is to a flower large enough 
to form a feature in a landscape when the 
breath of July is sweeping across the heath. 
The blue-bell of the Lady of the Lake, which 
springs up after being pressed down by her 
step, and which the mountain maiden chooses 
as her emblem, is the harebell,— 


For me she stooped, and looking round, 
Plucked a blue harebell from the ground ; 
This little flower that loves the lea 

May well my simple emblem be. 


No doubt their gentle waving is a character- 
istic of the harebells, but the waving of the 
blue-bells on Newark heath was a feature of 
the scene. The Campanula rotundifolia is 
called the harebell because it grows where the 
hares live, waving to the gentlest breezes whilst 
the hares are playing in the summer moonlight. 
If these lovely tiny bells give forth music, as 
the poets assert on the testimony of the fairies, 
the silver music may explain the gambols of 
the hares. Be these things as they may, and 
whether or no the blue-bells ever 
Rang their wildering chimes to vagrant butterflies, 

we can well believe that a little child with her 
lap full of blue-bells, and also white bells, was 
once overheard praying, “Dear God! do make 
some pirk bells too!” 

Heath and heather are often confounded. 
The flowers of the heath form little rose- 
coloured clusters at the end of the stalks, 
while the smaller and more purple blossoms of 
the heather are placed along the stems. In 
certain wild and peaty districts, the heather, 
generally such a lowly shrub, is found growing 
to a considerable height. 


Heather black that waved so high, 
It held the copse in rivalry. 


The Babylonish confusion of the names of 
plants often mars the harmony and enjoyment 
of country rambles and excursions. Ordinary 
ramblers with pretensions to nothing better 
than folk-lore, and book-blinded savans who 
never say “I don’t know,” are equally sure to 
be overheard disputing respecting the names 
of the flowers they find. No doubt the popu- 
lar names are better than the learned in so far 
as they have not been made to suit classifica- 
tions, but to portray the objects. The butter- 
cup looks like a tiny cup made of butter, or 
like buttons made of gold, boutons-d’or; 
monk’s-hood is indeed like the hood of a monk, 
and it was bya stroke of genius that the “wee, 
crimson-tippet flower” was called the day’s-eye 
or daisy. But popular names, although plea- 
santly descriptive, are not sufficiently distinc- 
tive. 

Thomas Moore fancies Love, Valour, and 
Wit, wandering through Ireland, and disput- 
ing the right to the shamrock :— 


Oh! the shamrock, the green, immortal shamrock! 
Chosen leaf 
Of bard and chief, 
Old Erin’s native shamrock! 


And certainly the poet is in accordance with 
the fact when he supposes the discovery of the 
flower to be the occasion of a little polemical 
affair. In his poem, Wit settles the question 
by crying— 





Oh! do not sever 
A type that blends 
Three godlike friends ; 
Love, Valour, Wit for ever: 
—but the polemical questions of the botanists 
are not so easily settled; for here we havea 
lady ruling, with feminine authority, that the 
shamrock is a member of the geranium family:— 

“The wood sorrel ( O.xalis acetosella ), [says Mrs, 
Lankester,] is easily recognized by its three deli. 
cately-green leaflets with longish stalks, marked 
with a darkish crescent in the centre, veined, and 
its lovely white flowers which at first sight resem. 
ble the wood anemone. There are few walks or 
shady woods where, in the early spring, the bright 
half-folded green leaves of this pretty little plant 
may not be found. The tiny white flowers with 
their delicate purple veins are called by the Welsh 
‘fairy bells,’ and are believed to ring the merry 
peals which call the elves to ‘moonlight dancing 
and revelry.’ Among the Druids its triple leaflets 
were regarded as a mysterious symbol of a Trinity, 
the full meaning of which was involved in dark- 
ness. So, too, St. Patrick chose this leaf as his 
symbol to illustrate the doctrine he sought to teach, 
and converted many by the apt use of an illustra- 
tion derived from a plant already sacred in the 
eyes of his hearers. The original shamrock was 
undoubtedly the Oxalis, though the name became 
applied to all sorts of trefoiled plants.” 

When an opinion is enforced by the adverb 
“undoubtedly,” considerable doubt is suggested 
to minds observant of the occasions upon 
which it is employed. Conviction is apt in 
these cases to conduct itself somewhat like the 
wood sorrel, or, since a lady has decided it so, 
the shamrock itself, which when the stem is 
rudely or repeatedly struck, shows itself to be 
the nearest of all our native plants to a sensi- 
tive plant, closing its petals and folding its 
bright green leaves. The truth, we suspect, may 
have been that any three-leaved plant may be 
called the shamrock, the wood sorrel no more 
undoubtedly than the Dutch clover, all leaves 
of this kind having been beheld with supersti- 
tious veneration, as possessing — 

The holy trefoil’s charm. 

Our native plants are interwoven with our 
national as well as with our individual life. 
Isatis tinctoria, or dyer’s woad, was, says Mrs. 
Lankester, “undoubtedly” the plant which 
yielded the blue dye with which the ancient 
Britons stained their skins. Garth, the poet, is 
quoted as an authority respecting the manners 
of the Upper Ten Thousand or Quality among 
our ancestors, and he says— 

British nymphs were known 
To love no foreign fashions like their own, 
When dress was monstrous and fig-leaves the mode, 
And quality put on no paint but woad. 
Garth, we fear, was not well acquainted with 
the history of botanical acclimation, or else he 
would have known that the fig is a foreigner,— 
difficult to cultivate in this climate. The 


Quality have long since changed the fashion, 


but British soldiers and sailors do still mark 
themselves blue with woad. <A true Briton 
and a true blue, the students of words tell us, 
are synonymous phrases; and for this reason, 
notwithstanding the “undoubtedly” of our 
author, the fact may be accepted, which, as far 
as we know, never has been doubted, that the 
Isatis tinctoria gave their names to Britain 
and the Britons. The Saxons were the Sharp- 
Blades, and the Britons the True Blues, accord- 
ing to the philologists, and however high 
Britannia may bear her flag, and however 
Britons may carry— 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

they have in their very name the mark of 
their origin. 

We could while away a long summer-day 
talking of the pleasant things suggested by 
this little book. Although all intelligent per- 
sons cannot become botanists, not to know the 
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wild flowers of our country is to be ignorant | 


both of our country and ourselves. And this 
little beok will, as a pocket companion during 
holiday rambles,—the descriptions and plates 
being both good,—destroy this ignorance in 
reference to at least a hundred plants. After 
mastering it, the student will be not a little 
astounded at his own learning, when he sur- 
veys it in the systematic chapter of contents, 
only we suspect the less he talks about exogens 
and endagens, thalamifloree and monochlamy- 
des, the more will his hearers like to hear him 
talk. And if he finds the pedantic names 
passing through his head as through a sieve, 
he need not grieve about it, for, reasoning from 
the past to the future, there is a new crop of 
systematic names at least every thirty years. 
Happily, the dear flowers themselves are inno- 
cent of their aliases, and the more they may be 
known the more will they be loved. 





Memoirs to illustrate the History of my Time. 
By F. Guizot. Translated by J. W. Cole. 
Vol. IV. (Bentley.) 


Five chapters of Memoirs carry on the story 
of M. Guizot’s public life from October, 1832, 
down to the time of his acceptance of the Eng- 
lish Embassy in 1840. The events of these 
eight years include the disruption of the party 
of Louis-Philippe—attempts on the King’s life 
—the coalition of M. Guizot and Count Molé 
—and the diplomatic complications caused by 
the Civil War in Spain and by the rebellious 
attitude of Mehemet Ali in Egypt. 

Like the former volumes of his work, M. 
Guizot’s fourth volume, though it deals with a 
brilliant and dramatic period in the constitu- 
tional history of France, aims at something far 
higher than passing popularity. It is not very 
amusing; and, except by a few men of large 
experience, it will probably not be carried down 
to the grouse-country or to the seaside. There 
are no theatrical revelations in it. M. Guizot 
is sparing of anecdotes, and apparently jealous 
of bons~mots. He travels over the ground already 
trodden by M. Louis Blanc in his ‘ History of 
Ten Years’; but with a gravity and an autho- 
rity to which the writer of that brilliant, revo- 
lutionary and exciting narrative would make 
no claim. He treats politics as a science, and 
as the most serious and considerable of all the 
sciences. Hence, he avoids flash and sparkle, 
rhetorical exaggeration, and that “touch of 
caricature” which Lord Macaulay held to be 
essential to historical vividness. M. Guizot is 
willing to escape the fame of being effective, 
when effectiveness can only be attained by a 
sacrifice of truth. 

M. Guizot reviews the state of Europe in 
1832, not merely as to the actual facts of the 
time, but the principles of action. He lays 
down the bases on which, in his opinion, all 
external political activity should be regulated, 
and on which, in the main, his own activity 
while a member of the French Cabinet was 
grounded. “The essential and undisputed 
maxims of public European law are,” he says, 
“few in number. Amongst the principal we may 
include the following:—1l. Peace is the normal 
condition of nations and governments. War is 
an exceptional fact, which ought to have a 
legitimate cause. 2. The different States are 
entirely independent of each other with regard 
to their internal affairs; each constitutes and 
regulates itself according to the most suitable 
principles and forms. 3. As long as States are 
at peace, their respective governments are 
bound to do nothing that may tend to disturb 
mutually their internal order. 4. No State has 
a right to interfere in the internal position and 
government of another State, unless its own 








individual security renders such intervention 
indispensable.” These maxims are, of course, 
often set aside, and they have never been more 
conspicuously set aside than by the present 
Emperor in his Italian policy. M. Guizot, who 
has never been a revolutionary leader, says :— 


‘“‘ We have taken part in immense wars, entered 
into without legitimate motive, from egotistical and 
inordindte ambition, or to realize arbitrary and 
frivolous combinations under an assumption of 
greatness. We have seen an encroaching propa- 
gandism carry to extremes its violence and tyranny 
under the name of liberty. Great governments 
have oppressed the independence of small states, 
to maintain amongst them, as with themselves, 
the principles and forms of absolute power. Others 
have laughed at the privileges and existence of 
established authorities, under the pretext of restor- 
ing the rights of nations. Revolutionary conspira- 
tors have demanded the principle of non-interven- 
tion to cover their plots against the security of 
states in general.” 

Yet, it is not to be denied that the Emperor’s 
Italian policy has had the support of nearly all 
liberal men in England—liberal men the most 
sedate and philosophical, as well as those 
who are by nature more inclined to the views 
recommended by poetical and enthusiastic 
ideas. In the eyes of many persons this 
policy has but one fault: it is not sufficiently 
lawless and revolutionary. If the eldest son 
of the Church would allow the Piedmontese to 
march into Rome, and put an end to a dynasty 
and government five hundred years older than 
those of England and Austria, he would be 
thanked and blessed for the act by all that is 
most wealthy, liberal and intelligent from the 
Theiss to the Thames. M. Guizot is aware of 
this fact, and he lifts a voice of prophecy against 
such delusions :—- 

“Every state which long and shamelessly vio- 
lated the essential maxims of public European law, 
ended by finding itself, government and people, in 
a deteriorated condition. In the sixteenth century, 
Charles the Fifth paraded his ambition and power 
throughout all Europe, without respect for peace, 
for the independence of states, or for the tradi- 
tional rights of princes and nations. He attempt- 
ed, if not actual monarchy, at least supremacy over 
Europe. He became wearied and disgusted with 
the labour, and bequeathed to Spain the reign of 
Philip the Second, who, following up in his turn, 
without genius as without heart, the same preten- 
sions, left, when dying, his kingdom stripped ex- 
ternally of its noblest provinces, and within ener- 
vated and stricken with barrenness. In the seven- 
teenth century, Louis the Fourteenth, abandoning 
the organized restraint of Henry the Fourth, 
resumed with increased ostentation the European 
dream of Charles the Fifth, and arrogantly vio- 
lated, as well towards nations as sovereigns, the 
principles of public justice and Christianity. 
After the most brilliant successes he found him- 
self unable to sustain the burden they imposed on 
him ; with great difficulty he obtained from Europe 
a peace as humiliating as it was indispensable, 
and died, leaving France exhausted and almost 
compelled for more than half a century to confine 
herself to a foreign policy of the most limited pre- 
tensions and most inert character. We have our- 
selves seen, on even a more extended scale, the 
same extravagances of human ambition end in 
similar ruin.” 

These parallels are scarcely to the point, and 
it is possible that M. Guizot does not offer them 
as being to the point. It is the unhappiness 
of all contemporary French writing that it is 
read in a double sense. Every word that a 
politician like M. Guizot, the victim and 
perhaps the cause of a great revolution, writes, 
is sure to be strained into a meaning hostile to 
the present system. It is certain that he takes 
a pleasure, perhaps a pleasure slightly mixed 
with malice, in proving to his countrymen how 
pure and legal was the system of July com- 





uns against that of the 2nd of Decem- 
r:— 

“Tt was the fundamental characteristic of the 
government of 1830 to have adopted the public 
law of Europe as the rule of its external policy, 
not alone in words and in official diplomacy, but 
in fact and in actual conduct. We did not hypo- 
critically maintain and practise any special maxim 
of that law, which might appear convenient to the 
new power we were called upon to establish ; we 
loyally accepted and respected its maxims in the 
aggregate, the most difficult to reconcile, as well 
as the simplest ; those which consecrated the order 
established between different states, as also those 
which protected the independence and free internal 
development of each state in particular. After 
1830 we found ourselves at issue with all the 
questions which had long excited, and still con- 
tinue to excite, so much clamour in Europe ; 
with questions of nationality, of intervention, of 
insurrection, of territorial acquisition, and of natu- 
ral frontiers. In Germany, in Poland, in Italy, 
in Switzerland, in Spain, in Belgium, these ques- 
tions were at that time in play, either separately 
or in conjunction. We solved them all according 
to the principles of public European law: occa- 
sionally we treated these rights with diffidence, at 
other times we acted on them without hesitation ; 
here we interfered, there we abstained, and in 
some cases we declared that we should interpose if 
others did. Everywhere we placed at the service 
of human and liberal policy the moral influence we 
were able to exercise. In no instance did we dis- 
avow or exceed the limits of international rights.” 

On these high principles, M. Guizot tries to 
explain the apparently difficult case of the 
attack on Algeria and thesubsequent conquest of 
that province. The success of this attempt is 
not great. The annexation of Algeria to France 
he explains as a political necessity. Perhaps it 
was, though Abd-el-Kader has probably never 
been convinced of that necessity. At all 
events, this plea of political necessity has been 
the excuse for conquest and annexation in 
every age. Bonaparte annexed Holland and 
the Genoese from the necessity of getting more 
seamen. We have annexed Oude and the 
Punjaub because they were necessary to the 
peace of India. The Italians have a necessity 
for Rome. “It is our Capital,” said Count 
Cavour; “ it is necessary to us.” The Russians 
want to annex Constantinople, for no worse a 
reason. In short, we do not see that M. Guizot’s 
foreign policy was very superior to that of 
other statesmen, except in having received a 
more scientific exposition. 

When M. Guizot turns for an instant from 
the flow of his political narrative to speak of 
any one of his illustrious contemporaries, he 
is always interesting, and ee impressive. 
The following remarks on M. de Lamartine are 
both. M. Guizot is speaking of a vote on the 
Address in 1839, in which M. de Lamartine 
took an energetic part against the coalition :— 

“T cannot encounter the name of M. de Lamartine 
in my reminiscences, or himself in our streets, with- 
out an impression of profound melancholy. No man 
ever received from God more valuable gifts,— gifts 
of person and position, of intellectual power and 
social elevation. Neither have favourable circum- 
stances been withheld from him, in addition to 
those original advantages ; every chance, as well 
as every means of success, have attended his steps. 
He grappled them with ardour ; fora moment he 
played a lofty part in a lofty drama ; he reached 
the end of the highest ambition, and enjoyed its 
most consummate glories. Where is he now? I 
speak not of the reverses of his public career, nor 
of the trials of his private life. In our days who 
has not fallen? Who has not experienced the 
blows of fate, the anguish of the soul, the inflic- 
tions of fortune? Labour, disappointment, sacri- 
fice and suffering have held in all times, and will 
continue to hold, their place and portion in the 
destiny of man,—with the exalted more than with 
the humble. What surprises and saddens me is 
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that M. de Lamartine should be astonished or 
irritated at this. It is not alone the pain of his 
position, but the state of his feelings, such as he 
has revealed them to us, which I cannot contem- 
plate without melancholy. How can a spectator 
who looks on events from such a height, be so in- 
tensely moved by the accidents which affect him- 
self? How can such a sagacious appreciator of 
other men be possessed of so little self-knowledge ? 
How does he abandon himself to so much bitter- 
ness after such extensive enjoyment of the favours 
of Heaven and of the world? In that richly en- 
dowed nature there must be great blanks and a 
want of controlling harmony, to cause his fall into 
such internal trouble and its manifestation with so 
much vehemence. I have seen too little of M. de 
Lamartine to know and understand him thoroughly: 
he seemed to me like a beautiful tree covered with 
flowers, without fruit that ripens or roots that 
hold ; a brilliant meteor without fixed place, and 
with no assigned course in the general system of 
the firmament ; a great spirit incessantly passing 
and repassing from the regions of light to those of 
clouds, and catching at every step a glimpse of 
truth without being arrested by it ; a noble heart, 
open to all generous sympathies, but still governed 
by personal prepossessions.” 

M. Guizot adds a picture of the scene which 
causes this episode :— 

“‘T am more confirmed in my general impression 
of this eminent man, as I perceived in his first 
appearance in the midst of our debates, in his 
speeches of the 10th and 19th of January, 1839, 
on the coalition, the features I recognize at present. 
He attacked the coalition warmly, but without 
rescuing and almost giving up M. Molé, for he 
wished to please the opposition as well as the 
friends of the cabinet. He defended the preroga- 
tive of the crown while treating constitutional 
monarchy as a government of transition, and occa- 
sionally suffering his republican tendencies to 
escape. He paid compliments and made ad- 
vances alternately to all the parties which divided 
the Chamber, without classing himself with any 
one in particular, endeavouring to draw them to 
himself without giving himself to them ; and when 
in the midst of this flattering description of all 
the internal fractions of the assembly, M. Arago 
demanded from his place, ‘ And what of the social 
party?’ ‘I am asked what is the social party,’ 
replied M. de Lamartine ; ‘Gentlemen, it is no 
longer a party, it is an idea ;’ casting around his 
blandishments, so to speak, in all directions, to 
obtain universal admiration and assent. His lan- 
guage was that of a great but superficial ambition- 
ist, more greedy of incense than of empire, ready 
to rush with haughty improvidence into the most 
hazardous attempts, prodigal to all of hopes and 
promises, but offering nothing beyond vague and 
incoherent perspectives which disappoint the desires 
they excite. To be effective and truly great, policy 
demands a more distinct end ; a firmer and more 
simple choice between ideas, designs, and parties. 
In his attack on the coalition, M. de Lamartine 
was, on the side of the cabinet, the oratorical 
ornament of the debate ; but he left it, more cele- 
brated than influential, without obtaining the 
serious confidence even of those to whom he had 
lent his eloquent support.” 

When M. Guizot speaks of his own reverses, 
he is no less interesting than when he recounts 
the failures and disappointments of others. 
Thus, on the formation of the Duchatel cabinet, 
in May, 1839, from which M. Guizot was 
excluded, he tells us of the consolation which 
he found in literary work :— 

“An unexpected incident filled up the leisure 
and revived the animation of suspended politics. 
The founder, both by the sword and by law, of the 
Republic of the United States of America, —Wash- 
ington,—had left, at his death, two hundred 
volumes in folio, including his entire correspon- 
dence, the letters he had received, as well as those 
he had written, during the course of his public life. 
The Congress of the United States purchased these 
precious documents from his heirs, and lodged them 
in the archives of the nation.” 

M. Guizot was requested to examine and 





prepare from this mass of material such papers 
as would give his countrymen a just idea of 
this great founder of the United States. He 
says :— 4 

‘At that time I had not particularly or deeply 
studied the foundation of the American Republic. 
I was occupied with constitutional monarchy, and 
the more I have advanced in the experience of 
government, the more I feel convinced that it is the 
only form suited to France; but I have always 
felt, and still cherish, an ardent sympathy for the 
great nation which has formed itself in Northern 
America, and for the great political trial it braved. 
It is now a mere hackneyed phrase to say that we 
should lay more stress on the practical results of 
governments than on their names and forms. I 
suspect this common-place expression is more 
frequently repeated than well understood or 
adopted. In spite of so many unfortunate experi- 
ments, the name and form of the Republic main- 
tain in our days a dangerous power, for they still 
comprise the dream of many ardent and generous 
spirits, —a dream to which our existing habits and 
new social position often lend the appearance of a 
possible and approaching reality. There are, more- 
over, between some of the principles of constitu- 
tional monarchy and those of a republic, affinities 
which seem to render natural the passage from one 
to the other, and maintain, for republican hopes 
and tendencies, a strength which their repeated 
checks would otherwise seem to have taken from 
them. A serious investigation of the originating 
causes and first steps of the great American demo- 
cracy, has therefore, for us, as much importance as 
attraction. In no other inquiry on the nature of 
government can we better learn to penetrate beyond 
appearances, to estimate the end rather than the 
outward form, and to recognize what are, in all 
cases, the true characteristic and imperious condi- 
tions of liberty. Besides the event itself, another 
fact in the foundation of the United States of | 
America powerfully attracted and interested me,— | 
the individual who had directed the movement in 
war and in peace, Washington ;—a great man by 
compulsion, as we may say, and against his own 
choice, who found himself equal to all situations | 
and tasks, without seeking or desiring any ; who | 
felt no natural or ardent necessity to undertake 
the great deeds he was capable of and has accom- 
plished; and who might have lived on, a small 
proprietor, agriculturist, and unambitious hunter, 
had not necessity and duty transformed him into 
the general of an army and the founder of a nation. 
As I more closely studied the event and the man, 
I became the more attracted and enlightened, as 
well in the convictions of my public life as in my 
solitary thoughts. I passed and repassed inces- 
santly from France to America, from America to 
France. I saw before me two social conditions, 
profoundly different: the one old and catholic, free 
in spirit, without public liberty, overflowing with 
monarchical traditions, aristocratic remembrances 
and democratic passions, mixed up throughout all 
history with the affairs of Europe and of the world; 
the other, new and protestant, trained to republican 
habits, although faithful to the legal and respect- 
ful manners of the mother-country, without rivals 
or neighbours, isolated in space, careless of the past 
and boldly confident in the future. These two 
societies had recently accomplished two revolutions 
as opposite in character as themselves,—America 
a revolution of national independence, France a 
revolution of social re-casting; and to both 
succeeded the labour of the formation of two 
governments equally distinct from each other, the 
one republican and federative, the other monarch- 
ical and unitarian, but both inspired by the same 
wish and tending to the same end,—political 
liberty. For a man called to take part in this 
difficult object of the France of 1789, the establish- 
ment of the United States in 1776 presented a 
grand spectacle for contemplation and a productive 
source of instruction.” 

The picture sketched by M. Guizot of Wash- 
ington as a man and a politician, has very fine 
points :— 

“Two features predominate in the character of 





Washington: a profound attachment to the cause 


he had adopted, and a firm independence of judg. 
ment and conduct in the service of his country. He 
was a gentine Anglo-American planter, strongly 
imbued with English traditions and American 
manners, sympathizing perfectly with the general 
sentiment and desire of his fellow-countrymen, 
but whose mind, imperturbably sound, rejected all 
public passions, prejudices and caprices, judging 
them with equal freedom and calmness whenever 
they presented themselves before him; never quar- 
relling with them abruptly, but ever resolved to 
resist when they compromised the policy which, in 
his strong conviction, the public interest called on 

im to maintain. While sessing the instinct 
and natural gift of authority, he was eminently 
prudent and scrupulous in the exercise of govern- 
ment : full of respect for men in general, and for 
the common rights of all, but without any demo. 
cratic bias, and dignified in manner, on all occa- 
sions, almost to severity. An admirable compound 
of lofty intelligence and tempered judgment, as of 
pride without ambition, which commanded, at the 
same time respect and confidence, and raised him 
to the undisputed leadership of a people who saw 
in him their most disinterested, their safest, ablest 
and worthiest servant.” 


More curious still is the opinion formed of 
Washington by Louis-Philippe. When M. 
Guizot had completed his ‘Study of Washing- 
ton,’ he sent a copy to the King, who thanked 
him in the following letter :— 

‘*My dear late Minister,—If I have so long 
delayed my reply, it is because I wished to thank 
you myself for your work on Washington, and to 
tell you how much I should be gratified if I could 
command time to read and talk over it with you. 
You know too well how completely I am deprived 
of these tranquil relaxations. Nevertheless, I shall 
endeavour, at least, to read the Introduction, which 
I hear spoken of as a masterpiece. My three years’ 


| residence in America produced an important influ- 


ence on my political opinions and judgment on the 
march of human events. The puritanic and demo- 
cratic revolution, vanquished in England, and 
driven for refuge to the little States of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, over- 
flowed and subdued all the other elements of popu- 
lation in the vast continent on which the European 
tempest had impelled it. For, although the Dutch 
at New York, the English Catholics under Lord 
Baltimore at Baltimore (1632), and, earlier than 
either, the French (under Henry the Fourth), had 
attempted this great colonization, all were extin- 
guished under the puritanic democracy, and the 
fragments of the Long Parliament and its army. 
But Washington was neither puritan nor aristocrat; 
still less was he a democrat. He was essentially a 
man of order and government, seeking ever to 
combine and use to the best advantage the often 
discordant and always weak elements with which 
he had to combat, and to rescue his country from 
anarchy. I feel convinced that you have drawn 
him thus, and my confidence on this point adds 
much to my regret at not having time to read your 
Washington; but it always gives me pleasure to 
repeat the assurance of my sentiments towards 
you.” 

Politicians will find the closing chapter of 
the volume more exciting than the other four 
chapters. It deals with the subject of Mehemet 
Ali, and with the circumstances which led to 
the Syrian intervention of 1840. M. Guizot 
still takes a French view of the transactions of 
that critical time, though he is forced to admit 
that nearly all France was blind and mad with 
passion. “I shared in the illusions of the 
partizans of Mehemet Ali,” is an honest confes- 
sion. Few of M. Guizot’s countrymen, if they 
spoke the truth, would fail to make a similar 
avowal. 

The next volume of the ‘Memoirs to illus- 
trate the History of my Time’ will contain the 
history of M. Guizot’s mission to England in 
1840. 
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The History of the County and City of Cork. 
By the Rev. C. B. Gibson. Vol. Il. (Newby 
& Co.) 

Mr. Gibson’s second volume is rather kaleido- 

scopic. His materials are to the purpose, and 

he keeps within prescribed limits; but what 
pretty pattern will present itself at the next 
turn of the glass, it is not easy for a spectator 
to foretell, so little real connexion have the 
subjects one with another. Nevertheless, there 
are well-contrasted colours in the field; and 
noted actors strut across the stage. Here we 
have Montjoy, the seducer and husband of the 
sister of Essex and the repudiated wife of Rich. 

Anon, we see a group of royalists proclaiming 

James the First outside the walls of Cork, of 

whom the “rebel” municipality would allow 

no such proclamation within: later we see the 
cedars at Tivoli, near Cork, which are said to 
have been planted by Raleigh, who set sail from 
that harbour on his last expedition. Further 
off, stand bishops and vicars in a lamentable 
state of ecclesiastical distress, Waterford with 

501. a year, and vicars with 16s. per annum. 

Again, we have the Earl of Cork squabbling 

with Wentworth and Laud touching Lady Cork’s 

monument, which stands at this day as the 
widower then insisted it should. The dark- 
haired Lady Norreys, “ the crow,” crosses the 
field of view, “her crow’s heart as black as her 
feathers,” at the report of her son’s demise. 

Among those succeeding her, we discover Sir 

John Percival, whose patent of baronetcy con- 

tained a singular clause, whereby his son, or 

grandson should that “son” die before, on 

attaining the age of twenty-one would become a 

baronet whether the original baronet were alive 

ornot. Almost as singular a privilege was en- 
joyed by the Earl of Cork, who, though not an 

English peer, was, on account of his wisdom 

and experience, “admitted to sit in the House 

of Lords, on the woolsack, wt consiliarius.” He 
was still more distinguished as being the sire 
of that Robert Boyle who is known as “the 
father of chemistry”; and not less honoured in 
his daughter Lady Mary, Countess of Warwick, 
whose favourite word for prayer was “ hearts- 
ease.” A glimpse of one who did not always 
find it so, for he often “struggled” in prayer, 
is afforded us in the person of William Penn, 
whose committal togaol, for preaching thegospel, 
is merely recorded. Of another Boyle we ob- 
tain a glance,—namely, Charles Earl of Orrery, 

Baron Boyle of Marston in England, from whom 

“the sphere, or astronomical machine called an 

Orrery, derived its name, although the credit of 

the invention belongs to Mr. George Graham, a 

watch-maker in London.” The Boyles were 

certainly more distinguished than the South- 
wells, of whom Sir Richard “ had a licence for 
keeping forty taverns within the city and 
liberties of Limerick, to sell wine and aqua- 
vite.” Not the least singular of the pictures 
here represented is that of the death of Henry 

Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, son of Charles the 

Second and the Duchess of Cleveland, fighting 

on the side of William against his Stuart uncle. 

He was killed by a shot “fired by a black- 

smith, from a forge in Post-Office Lane. The 

place where he was mortally wounded is called 

Grafton’s Alley to this day.” Men with 

names more renowned have passed away from 

this locality more ignobly. Of two nephews 
of the great Irish democrat, whom the Cork 
historian designates as “ the judge, John Phil- 
pot Curran,” one kepta school in Kanturk, the 

other was kept in the Kanturk workhouse ; “a 

collection was made a few years ago to send 

him to America.” 
Cork produced Barry, the artist. Mr. Gib- 
son states further, with curiously-worded 


criticism, that “Cork has produced an equally 
t, if not greater, living artist in Mr. Daniel 
Maclise.” We do not know how Maclise will 
like the portrait which Mr. Gibson has given 
of him, taking likenesses of Sir Walter Scott, 
“on the sly, when the great novelist was in 
Cork.” The young artist dodged him through 
the city, got a stroke at him behind the counter 
of a bookseller’s shop, a second on the steps of 
the Imperial Hotel. The third was a regular 
“sitting,” as he waited in his carriage for Miss 
Edgeworth, by whom he was accompanied in 
his tour through the south of Ireland. Perhaps 
the finest of his pictures, adds Mr. Gibson in a 
magnificent climax, and with some confusion of 
ossessive pronouns,—for he does not mean 
Rie Walter’s but Maclise’s pictures, “ for which 
he received 18,000 guineas,—was the marriage 
of Strongbow to Eva, the daughter of the 
King of Leinster.” We fancy that no one will 
be more astounded and amused at this last 
scrap of monetary intelligence than Mr. Maclise 
himself. 

It is not only the possessive pronouns which 
obtain but indifferent treatment at Mr. Gibson’s 
hands, the personal are also very roughly 
handled. Trotter, Fox’s secretary, died in the 
county Cork, in abject poverty. Mr. Gibson, 
his godson, remarks compassionately, “ Would 
he had known of his distress, which he con- 
cealed from his friends and relatives.” This 
surely cannot be correct Irish—even for Cork. 

Mr. Gibson’s style generally is not “adapted 
to the meanest capacities.” When he says, “I 
have been pointed to cedars at Tivoli which tra- 
dition says were planted by Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
own hand,” we hope he was not hurt by being 
so pointed. Wentworth overreaches Cork, in 
an arbitration case, and Mr. Gibson’s comment 
is, “the Earl was never so done in all his life.” 
Another comment: “For Cromwell to say, ‘I 
meddle with no man’s conscience,’ and to deny 
in the same breath, ‘a liberty to exercise the 
mass,’ is a piece of audacity, in the shape of 
self- contradiction, which the devil himself 
would scarcely venture on.” Scarcely! How 
does Mr. Gibson know? 

Mr. Carlyle is, for his ignorance touching 
Cromwell, trounced. Our author calls names 
with alacrity. Lord Broghill, he says, “was 
the Irish Titus Oates of his day”; from which 
we conclude that Mr. Gibson is not acquainted 
with the entire infamy of the man of whom 
Sussex is so little proud. 

The soldiers of James and William were 
“sadly down at the heels and out at the 
toes”; and many of our Cork merchants are, 
in turn, said to “have been horribly out at 
the elbows.” We have already shown how 
authoritatively Mr. Gibson speaks of what the 
devil was scarcely likely to do, on a certain 
occasion; he speaks with equal authority on a 
matter not less interesting ; “a man has been 
brought to life by pouring a scalding tumbler 
of punch down his throat, but never by ale.” 
Mr. Gibson knows. He informs us of a tailor 
who, after hanging nine minutes, was cut 
down, when a Cork actor, named Glover, 
“succeeded by dint of friction and fumiga- 
tion in restoring the circulation and bringing 
him to life. He rose, got drunk, and went 
that night to the theatre to return Glover 
thanks, to the consternation and horror of the 
whole audience. He was the third tailor that 
had outlived hanging during ten years.” The 
author does not state whether scalding punch 
was used in the other two cases; but he offers 
good compensatory matter in describing a Cork 
club of the last century, which was established 
by tradesmen, “the number of letters in whose 
Christian names amounted to forty-five. They 





met at a public-house where they spent forty- 


five pence each, and each drank exactly forty- 
five glasses of punch, which produced forty-five 
toasts and sentiments, including the glorious 
memory, and a prayer against despotic 
rulers.” These whisky imbibers would not 
have thought Sir Boyle Roche a fool, when he 
proposed in the Irish House of Commons, that 
“every quart bottle should hold a quart.” The 
public of the present day are sadly defrauded 
in the matter of measures by men,—some of 
whom sit on magisterigl benches and send 
petty-larceny rascals to prison, with reflec- 
tions on the lack of honesty and the want 
of a moral and religious education. With 
regard to Cork, there would seem to have 
existed always in that city more of scalding 
punch than warmth of religion. The men who 
drank their five-and-forty glasses nightly were 
the same who flung John and Charles Wesley 
into Cork gaol, as “persons of ill fame, vaga- 
bonds, and common disturbers of the peace.’ 

It is Mr. Gibson’s solemnly-recorded judg- 
ment that “our modern historian, Haverty, is 
both learned and correct.” Some months ago, 
we took some pains to exhibit Mr. Haverty’s 
ignorance and incorrectness; and to point out 
how, by his blundering and illogical process, he 
really established a conclusion which he never 
dreamed of,—namely, that all the heroes of 
Irish history were the most ill-bred scoundrels 
that ever figured in a calendar of crime. We 
are not surprised, however, to find Mr. Gibson 
describing Mr. Haverty as “learned and cor- 
rect,” for he adopts the manner and method 
of that accomplished Beeotian. Mr. Gibson 
makes mention of certain native Irish who, in 
1642, “executed eight of Lord Cork’s English 
tenants, and bound an Englishwoman’s hands 
behind her, and buried her alive.” On this 
atrocity he has not a word of condemnatory 
remark; but when Broghill hangs a prisoner, 
Mr. Gibson groans forth at the deed, “ Shame 
upon you, Broghill!” When the Duke of 
Berwick burned down Lord Orrery’s house, after 
dining in it, the chronicler of Cork has nothin 
to say against it. He shows us murderers oa 
robbers enjoying public sympathy, and he does 
not declare that they had no right to the enjoy- 
ment. The name of Wolfe Tone, he says, was 
one “with which to terrify kings in their 
cradles,” which would have been very unjust to 
the babies; and of Tone’s declaration that 
he would rather “the devil himself had the 
country than England,” he does not point out 
either the absurdity or the atrocity. All 
this is very much in the style and spirit of the 
learned and correct Mr. Haverty; so, too, is the 
brief notice of Hogan, the Irish sculptor, who 
was originally articled to a Cork attorney. Mr. 
Gibson says, Hogan died of consumption; but 
there is not a word in allusion to the fact that 
the poor fellow was driven into that condition 
by the conduct of the Irish priests who, remem- 
bering the sympathies manifested by the Irish 
artist in Italy, took especial care that he should 
starve in Ireland,—and Hogan starved accord- 
ingly. 

it will be seen that we do not think so well 
of Mr. Gibson’s second volume as we did of 
his first. The author has been less careful and 
more desultory. He has, however, collected 
much material of which future historians ma 
avail themselves, and in this respect his wor 
will not have been achieved in vain. 


Women in the East—[Les Femmes en Orient, 
par Madame la Comtesse Dora d’ Istria]. 
2 vols. (Zurich, Meyer & Zeller; London, 
Barthés & Lowell.) 

Or Woman in the West enough has been 

written, or almost enough. Not, indeed, if the 

subject were always wisely treated,— but, 
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has it not descended into the region of cant, 
and become simply a bore? To take our 
own fair countrywomen, for example, what 
havoc has been made of them, and how have 
their characters, mental and moral, suffered in 
the rude dissection to which they have been 
subjected by writers of the Hannah More 
stamp, not to mention that of Mrs, Trim- 
mer, or of Mrs. Ellis. Against these, of 
course, we have to set the long and brilliant 
array of authors, both male and female, from 
Chaucer to Shakspeare, from Shakspeare to 
Pope, Addison and Steele, and from these 
to Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Jameson and Miss 
Bronté; all of whom, either incidentally or 
of set purpose, have sketched for us our 
Englishwomen as they really are, or have 
been, according to the different phases of society 
in which they lived and wrote. It is because 
these latter have been so true, and at the same 
time so artistic, ennobling with the hand of 
genius the delicate and difficult subject that 
they touched, that we shrink with a natural 
horror from the herd of writers that are con- 
tinually discoursing about woman’s rights and 
woman’s mission, and whether woman can 
regenerate society. Society, as it appears to 
us, had better not be regenerated than have 
it done in the way that some of these people 
propose. Better, upon the whole, remain as 
we are, and trust to the gentle hand of Time 
for those further improvements in our social 
system that are sure to take place in due 
season, instead of harassing ourselves with 
every new theory upon the subject, especially 
as regards the fair sex here at home ;—which 
being agreed, there is nothing meanwhile to 
hinder us from glancing at the present con- 
dition of Women in the East, under the 
guidance of the lady whose volumes are now 
before us. 

In mentioning the real name of the author 
of this work we violate no secret, it being 
now well known that Madame d'Istria is 
the pseudonyme of the Princess Koltzoff-Mas- 
salsky, née Helena Ghika, daughter of the 
Prince Alexander Ghika, ex-Hospodar of Wal- 
lachia. She is therefore a Roumanian by birth, 
a Russian by marriage, almost a Greek from 
her education,—having been a favourite pupil 
of theillustrious Pappadopoulos,—who initiated 
her, as she tells us, in the glorious language 
and literature of ancient Hellas, —a liberal 
in politics, and very nearly a Protestant in 
religion. If we add, that she has travelled 
almost all Europe through, and made her- 
self acquainted with the literature, manners 
and customs of every civilized nation, while all 
her published works prove her to be a woman 
of native genius as well as refined feelings, no 
one will grudge to know something of what she 
is so well qualified to speak about,—namely, 
the condition of her sex in Eastern Europe. 

Upon opening these volumes, the first thing 
that interests us is the passionate attachment 
shown by the author towards the nation that 
gave her birth. The Roumans, we have been 
hitherto taught to consider, are not a people 
calculated to elicit much enthusiastic praise. 
Descended from a succession of old Roman 
colonies, principally veterans of the Imperial 
legions, and amounting at present to nearly 
ten millions of souls, they inhabit a great part 
of Transylvania, of Temesvar and the parts 
adjacent, of the Bukovina, of Wallachia, Mol- 
davia and Bessarabia. They are also to be met 
with in Bulgaria, Servia and Macedonia. In 
all these places, notwithstanding the oppres- 
sions to which they have been from time to 
time subjected from Magyars, Turks and 
Germans, they have nevertheless, according 
to our author, faithfully preserved their na- 





tionality, language, customs and _ traditions. 
They are, in fact, the Italians of the East! Nei- 
ther is woman among the Roumans the degraded 
creature that some German writers have sought 
to represent her. On the contrary, she is the 
companion of her husband, gay and lively in 
her disposition, but at the same time preserv- 
ing all the modesty of the ancient Roman 
matron, while she contrasts favourably in her 
personal appearance with the dull and heavy 
German. The contrast is also favourable in 
the matter of hospitality, the Rouman women 
being as generous as’ the German are parsimo- 
nious. Rich or poor, they all exert themselves 
alike to entertain the stranger that comes among 
them, and that without hope of reward. Indus- 
trious, too, as well as gay, they not only assist 
their husbands in the labours of the field, espe- 
cially at seed-time and harvest, but they are 
proficients in the more womanly employments 
of spinning, sewing, knitting and embroidery. 
Every maiden among them has an ample trous- 
seau, the work of her own hands, in readiness 
for the auspicious occasion of her entering into 
the rank of a matron, and having attained to 
this staid dignity, she and her distaff are inse- 
parable companions. To see the Roumanian 
women, however, in perfection, whether maidens 
or wives and mothers, one should go with them 
into their churches on a Sunday, when the 
stranger is at a loss which to admire most— 
their simple unaffected piety, or the gaiety and 
propriety of their costume. He should then 
meet them at the Hora or dance (the word is 
pronounced chora, showing its Latin origin) 
which follows, when their gaiety is as conspi- 
cuous as a short while before was their devotion. 
Then do you see all their native graces height- 
ened by the accessories of an embroidered jacket, 
the catrinza or double apron of various colours, 
and a head-dress set off with gold coins, natural 
or artificial flowers and peacocks’ feathers, the 
whole terminating in those red boots, which are 
known in Western Europe only from their occa- 
sional introduction on the stage. In their social 
re-unions among the superior classes, the same 
national characteristics of costume prevail, the 
materials only being richer and the taste of 
course more refined. And in these, quite in 
proportion to the variety of colours, is the volu- 
bility of the tongue. They listen readily to all 
you have to say, but in return overwhelm you 
with a torrent of inquiries about the manners 
and customs of the nation to which you belong, 
or among whom you may have been sojourning. 
Such was the case with our author, who 
thinking she would never have done satisfying 
their curiosity respecting their sisters at Paris, 
took refuge in appealing to them to gratify her 
in turn with some specimens of their national 
songs. These songs are of various kinds, some 
commemorating the deeds of departed heroes ; 
others pervaded by a tone of indefinable melan- 
choly, not unnatural in a race whose very exist- 
ence has been so often perilled by the incur- 
sions of its foes ; and others again celebrating 
the charms of the Rouman maidens in strains 
which if exaggerated are certainly not un- 
pleasing. 

But we must not linger over this part of 
the work. Of the women of Albania, of Bul- 
garia, Servia, Dalmatia, Montenegroand Turkey, 
our author has a great deal to communi- 
cate; but these also we must neglect for the 
superior attraction of the women of modern 
Greece—free and independent Greece, as it 
happily now is! In the various struggles that 
took place between the Turks and Greeks, 
resulting in the achievement by the latter of 
their long-sought-for independence, purchased 
by deeds of daring fully worthy of their heroic 
ancestors, the women of Hellas, earned for 








themselves a reputation that must live for 
ever. Witness the two sieges of Misso- 
longhi, the first in 1821 and the second in 
1826. Witness also the massacre of Scio in 
1822. Among the victims on this occasion 
was a maiden named Irene, of exquisite beauty, 
whom, as she lay fainting among a heap of 
dead and dying, a negro had sought to rescue 
by claiming her as his wife. A Turk also 
beheld her, and, struck by her charms, offered 
money to the negro in exchange for his prize, 
This he accepted, but a quarrel afterwards 
ensued, and the maiden meanwhile recovering 
her senses, refused to become either the. wife 
of the one or the mistress of the other, beseech- 
ing them in preference to lead her to death, 
that so her soul might return unspotted to its 
Maker. She is my slave, said the Ottoman. 
I am the slave of the Crucified One, was her 
reply. Scarce had she spoken when the brutal 
negro laid her dead at his feet with a bullet 
from his pistol rather than relinquish her to 
his rival. At Hydra, our author met with 
a lady who happened to be at Corinth when 
three hundred women were landed there, 
fugitives from the massacre at Scio. All of 
them were either widows or orphans, and bore 
the marks of the rage of their enemies from 
scimitar slashes on their bosoms and faces, or 
had their arms in slings from the effects of the 
Turkish bullets. They did not weep, she said; 
their despair was too great for tears. But 
when shown the Christian flag waving over 
them in friendly protection, they knelt down 
and devoutly thanked God for having brought 
them to a place of safety. At the same time 
they besought Him to deliver their beloved 
country from the rage of the Moslem. 

In many others of the isles of Greece there 
was the same determined spirit exhibited by 
the female population. At Spezzia, not far 
from Hydra, was born the celebrated Bobolina, 
a woman destined to avenge the injuries which 
Mussulmans had inflicted upon her sex. Of ten 
vessels, manned with 600 sailors, furnished by 
the warlike inhabitants of the ancient Tiparenos, 
to aid the cause of independence, Bobolina sup- 
plied three, of which she herself took the com- 
mand ; with the express determination of exact- 
ing a bloody reckoning for the murder of her 
noble husband, who had been strangled seven 
years previously by order of the Sultan. At 
the same time, she sent her two sons to combat 
amongst the land forces of the Greeks against 
the common enemy. One of these fell nobly 
fighting for his country. Bobolina herself per- 
formed prodigies of valour, especially at the 
blockade of Naupli; on which occasion, in 
reply to some Turkish envoys commissioned 
to treat with her for a suspension of hostilities, 
she expressed herself in the following terms :— 

I have lost my husband; but the Lord’s name 
be praised! I have lost my eldest. son on the 
battle-field ; but the Lord’s name be praised! My 
second son, and the only one that remains to me, 
is now fighting in the ranks of his countrymen. He 
is only fourteen years old, and will mayhap also 
die gloriously. For this, too, shall the Lord’s 
name be praised! And for her who speaks with 
you, itis, in all probability, reserved also to pour out 
her blood under the standard of the Cross. For this, 
likewise, shall the Lord’s name be praised! But, 
rest assured you, that we will either conquer or 
die ; and if it be death, the thought will console 
us at our last moment, that our beloved country 
must and will be free! 

A worthy rival of the heroine of Spezzia was 
Modéna Mavroghenis, born in the island of 
Eubeea, of a princely race. Her father Stephen, 
like the husband of Bobolina, had been 
strangled by order of the Padishah ; on which 
occasion Modéna found a refuge in the island 
of Mycone. When the insurrectionary war 
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purst forth, this distinguished maiden roused 
the Myconians, by her influence and eloquence, 
to send an expedition to the succour of Eubcea, 
—and declared to its chiefs, Azorbas and 
Nicokis, that she would give her hand in 
marriage to whoever inflicted the greatest loss 
upon her country’s enemies. The expedition 
set sail; and soon only two strong places in 
the island, namely, Negropont and Carystos, re- 
mained in the possession of the Mussulmans. 
While their vessels were away, an Algerine 
squadron landed its crews at Mycone, with 
the cry of “Death to the Giaours,” when Mo- 
déna met them at the head of a determined 
band of patriots, and with the utmost bravery 
drove them back to their ships. ‘“ Honour to 
the brave! Victory to the Cross”! she cried 
out, as with her clenched hand she struck the 
head of the decapitated Moslem chief. “ Vic- 
tory to the blood of heroes! Glory to Modéna 
Mavroghenis, daughter of the martyred Ste- 
phen”! shouted the Myconians. This, how- 
ever, was only the commencement of Modéna’s 
glorious actions, with which both Eubcea and 
continental Greece afterwards rang; nor did 
she sheath her sword again until her country 
was free. 

Such was the noble spirit that animated the 
women of Greece as painted by the sentimental 
Countess Dora d’Istria! 

Of the women of Greece, since it has been 
constituted a free and independent kingdom, 
our author has a good account torender. At 
Athens, the choice of which ag capital of the 
new kingdom, objected to by many on account 
of its situation, she justifies on various grounds, 
but chiefly from its ancient renown; the women 
are in every respect patterns of their sex and 
worthy the imitation of the rest of their coun- 
trywomen. The Queen Consort, however much 
in England we may disapprove of her politics, 
maintains a court distinguished by all the 
decencies and proprieties of society, and the 
example set by her penetrates to every rank, 
rendering Athens one of the most virtuous, if 
not the gayest of capitals. To a stranger the 
costume is not so pleasing, because not so pri- 
mitive, varied and picturesque as in other parts 
of Greece. At the commencement of the War 
of Independence, the Athenian women of good 
condition used to wear a white tunic of delicate 
texture. A mantle of cloth of gold or silk 
covered their arms and fell with grace over 
their shoulders; their head-dress being a sim- 
ple handkerchief of transparent quality negli- 
gently thrown over their rich black hair. At 
present the universal fashion is a skirt, varied 
in its colour and material according to the 
taste or position of its wearer, with a velvet 
jacket open in the front, and a red cap or fez 
for a head-dress; the last mentioned being 
sometimes worn by the Queen herself, who in 
general, however, inclines to a more occidental 
costume. In the best Athenian society, never- 
theless, the fez may be considered as dying out. 
This is not the case at Patras, where the fez is 
still in full vogue, although the tunic is often 
replaced by the skirt; nor at Megara, where 
both tunic and head-dress are still preserved. 
In the islands, many of which are still under 
the Ottoman rule, although they combated 
bravely for their liberty, there is a still greater 
variety of costume. At Tinos and at Syra, 
two of the ancient Cyclades, the women braid 
their long black tresses into a sort of turban, 
intertwined with a handkerchief of bright red 
or some other striking colour. Their grace and 
elegance are surpassed only by their beauty. 
It is pleasing also to learn, that under Turkish 
rule several of these islands are prosperous. 
At Syra, especially, the traveller sees every- 
where the marks of thriving industry. A new 





and elegant capital blossoms round the gulf, 
while the old city climbs the rocks close to 
where stood the ancient Hermopolis. The 
houses in the new town are solidly built and 
have a cheerful aspect, being all whitewashed 
on the outside, with terraces of flowers running 
along the roofs. The women are as industrious 
as the men. One of their tasks is to supply the 
respective households with water, and it is a 
pleasant sight to behold them engaged in this 
occupation, as, with amphoraon shoulder, braided 
hair and naked feet, they trip along through 
the passes of the rocks, lightly as Diana’s 
— and not excelled by them in beauty. 
While in these islands the women enjoy con- 
siderable liberty, at Hydra and Spezzia, on 
the contrary, the lords of the creation are un- 
reasonably jealous and exacting, condemning 
their wives and daughters to a life of strict re- 
tirement ; a custom which prevails also in Crete, 
Cyprus and Rhodes. Education in these three 
islands just named is at a very low ebb, both 
as regards the male and female population. Of 
boys’ schools there are but few, and those miser- 
ably conducted, while of girls’ schools there 
would appear to be none at all. Much of this 
neglect is of course to be attributed to the 
destitute condition of the inhabitants, who with 
a few exceptions are poor. What a contrast do 
we see when our author carries us to Smyrna! 
Smyrna, she tells us, is the city of the East, in 
which the greatest care is bestowed upon the 
nurture and education of the fair sex. Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews and Franks, vie with each 
other in training them gently for the duties 
and enjoyments of life. So much has been writ- 
ten, however, of the Smyrniote women, their 
charms and accomplishments, by numerous tra- 
vellers, that we need not enlarge upon them 
here. 





Hore Subsecive. By John Brown, M.D. A 
Second Series. (Edinburgh, Edmonston & 
Douglas.) 

Here is a writer, who, past all doubt, has 
something of the Narcissus spirit, and enjoys 
his own conceits to no common degree.—His 
collection of scattered papers, some not worthy 
of being collected, is heralded by three mottoes, 
on three separate pages; it is dedicated to four 
different friends. The Preface starts off witha 
caper, in which Uriah Heep and Robert Hall 
figure, “hands across”; and the pages that 
follow are freaked by whimsies which are not 
whimsical,—by quotations which show learning 
rather than the application thereof,—by anec- 
dotes little worth recounting—witness the pue- 
rilities about’ dogs, (a weak copy of Southey’s 
“Cat’s Eden,” in ‘ The Doctor’)—and the criti- 
cisms on Art, which will hardly be remembered 
an instant after they are read. The quantity of 
what may be called literature of the lazy is a 
phenomenon, strange in these crowded and 
rapid times of ours. Surely in so much as 
intellectual exercise is good, dawdling over 
speculation is a waste of time ;—and what are 
so heavy as humours that fail to hit ? 

Three of these “ Hours,” however, deserve 
exemption from the above censures. Here is 
something which will be new to most English 
travellers in Scotland: — 

“Tf any one wants a pleasure that is sure to 
please, one over which he needn’t growl the sar- 
donic beatitude of the great Dean, let him, when 
the Mercury is at ‘Fair,’ take the nine A.M. train 
to the North and a return ticket for Callander, 
and when he arrives at Stirling, let him ask the 
most obliging and knowing of station-masters to 
telegraph to ‘the Dreadnought’ for a carriage to 
be in waiting. When passing Dunblane Cathedral, 
let him resolve to write to the Scotsman, advising 
the removal of a couple of shabby trees which 





|obstruct the view of that beautiful triple end 


window which Mr. Ruskin and everybody else 
admires, and by the time he has written this letter 
in his mind, and turned the sentences to it, he will 
find himself at Callander and the carriage all 
ready. Giving the order for the Port of Monteith, 
he will rattle through this hard-featured, and to 
our eye comfortless village, lying ugly amid so 
much grandeur and beauty, and let him stop on 
the crown of the bridge, and fill his eyes with the 
perfection of the view up the Pass of Leny—the 
Teith lying diffuse and asleep, as if its heart were 
in the Highlands and it were loth to go, the noble 
Ben Ledi imaged in its broad stream. Then let 
him make his way across a bit of pleasant moor- 
land—fiushed with maiden-hair and white with 
cotton grass, and fragrant with the Orchis conopsia, 
well deserving its epithet odoratissima. He will 
see from the turn of the hillside the Blair of 
Drummond waving with corn and shadowed with 
rich woods, where eighty years ago there was a 
black peat-moss; and far off, on the horizon, 
Damyat and the Touch Fells ; and at his side the 
little loch of Ruskie, in which he may see five 
Highland cattle, three tawny brown and two brin- 
dled, standing in the still water—themselves as 
still, all except their switching tails and winking 
ears—the perfect images of quiet enjoyment. By 
this time he will have come in sight of the Lake 
of Monteith, set in its woods, with its magical 
shadows and soft gleams. There is a loveliness, 
a gentleness and peace about it more like ‘lone 
St. Mary’s Lake,’ or Derwent Water, than of any 
of its sister lochs. It is lovely rather than beau- 
tiful, and is a sort of gentle prelude, in the minor 
key, to the coming glories and intenser charms of 
Loch Ard and the true Highlands beyond. You 
are now at the Port, and have passed the secluded 
and cheerful manse, and the parish kirk with its 
graves, close to the lake, and the proud aisle of 
the Grahams of Gartmore washed by its waves. 
Across the road is the modest little inn, a Fisher’s 
Tryst. On the unruffied water lie several islets, 
plump with rich foliage, brooding like great birds 
of calm. You somehow think of them as on, not 
in the lake, or like clouds lying in a nether sky— 
‘ like ships waiting for the wind.’ You get acoble, 
and a yauld old Celt, its master, and are rowed 
across to Inchmahome, the Isle of Rest. Here you 
find on landing huge Spanish chestnuts, one lying 
dead, others standing stark and peeled, like gigantic 
antlers, and others flourishing in their viridis senec- 
tus, and in a thicket of wood you see the remains 
of a monastery of great beauty, the design and 
workmanship exquisite. You wander through the 
ruins, overgrown with ferns and Spanish filberts, 
and old fruit-trees, and at the corner of the old 
monkish garden you come upon one of the strangest 
and most touching sights you ever saw—an oval 
space of about 18 feet by 12, with the remains of a 
double row of boxwood all round, the plants of box 
being about fourteen feet high, and eight or nine 
inches in diameter, healthy, but plainly of great 
age. What is this? it is called in the guide-books 
Queen Mary’s Bower ; but besides its being plainly 
not in the least a bower, what could the little 
Queen, then five years old, and ‘fancy free,’ do 
with a bower? It is plainly, as was, we believe, 
first suggested by our keen-sighted and diagnostic 
Professor of Clinical Surgery, the Child-Queen’s 
Garden, with her little walk, and its rows of box- 
wood, left to themselves for three hundred years. 
Yes, without doubt, ‘here is that first garden of 
her simpleness.’ Fancy the little, lovely royal 
child, with her four Marys, her playfellows, her 
child maids of honour, with their little hands and 
feet, and their innocent and happy eyes, pattering 
about that garden all that time ago, laughing, and 
running, and gardening as only children do and 
can. As is well known, Mary was placed by her 
mother in this Isle of Rest before sailing from the 
Clyde for France. There is something ‘ that tirls 
the heartstrings a’ to the life’ in standing and look- 
ing on this unmistakeable living relic of that strange 
and pathetic old time.” 


Is there another woman in history, who has 
left so many “stations” for fancy to dream at 
as Mary Queen of Scots? Whatever be the 
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evil gifts that spiteful Fairies may have en- 
dowed her with, that of fascination was drop- 
ped into her cradle, by some more relenting 
spirit, in lavish quantity. Whether it be by 
the wayside well, near Lancaster, at which she 
is said to have rested,—or the prison-room of 
some Derbyshire palace, or the murder-chamber 
in Holyrood, or the chill island of Lochleven, 
lovers of romance and cherishers of association 
are constrained to pause in every place 
Where the fatry foot hath been. 

Dr. Brown’s Memorials of his Father, written 
in an unaffected spirit of filial reverence and 
remembrance, must be noticed because of their 
sincerity and real portraiture, doubly precious 
in a book so “sicklied o’er” with coxcombry. 
The third redeeming chapter is the one entitled 
“ Mystifications,” which tells us, how a sprightly 
and quaint Scotch Lady, Miss Stirling Graham, 
by dressing up, and going out into Edinburgh 
society as some imaginary Leddy Grippy, 
completely took in by her personations the wits 
and the “Edinburgh critics,” Jeffrey among the 
number. 
success of her masquerading, and published 
them privately. The book is quoted from, and 
seems racy and droll; a book to testify to the 
invention and cleverness of the British and 
North British gentlewoman, from the northern 


side of the Empire, even as the drawings, | shows any preference for one piece of his work over 


etchings and social verses of Miss Katharine | 


Fanshawe do from the southern one.—Miss 
Graham diverted 
society alive, was found out by Scott, (who 
kept her secret though,) and felt no more 
repentance on chronicling her success, than 
would a Lady Violetta of May-Fair now-a-days, 
were she to promulgate how popular she was 
during the vexed course of private theatricals, 
as the heroine of ‘ The Dream at Sea,’ 





NEW NOVELS. 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. By Dutton Cook. 8 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.)—This novel has the rare merit 
of growing more and more interesting as it pro- 
ceeds ;—it is not often that a novel so witty, wise 
and healthful in spirit offers itself for perusal. 
The characters are most of them artists, not of 
great repute and foremost rank, but artists living 
and struggling, loving their art and doing their 
best, though not always realizing their ideals. 
There is a pleasant vagabond Bohemian relish 
about the book,—the author himself seems to have 
dwelt in Bohemia and knows its ways. With all 
its pleasant rollicking fun, there is no mixing up of 
things, no putting right for wrong, nor making 
them so alike that the candid reader who should 
question which is which, must be content with the 
showman’s affable reply, ‘‘ Whichever you please, 
my little dears”! It is a thoroughly right-minded 
book—but the morality is not fault-finding or 
supercilious ; it does not condemn with an epithet, 
nor palliate wrong doings by artful adjectives. The 
rooms in Burke’s Buildings, St. Dunstan’s Inn, are 
depicted in all their comfortless squalor, but they 
are redeemed with pleasant touches. Mrs. Giles, 
the laundress, with her broad kindliness and bur- 
lesque coquetry, is worth her weight in gold—she 
would brighten up the lot of dwellers in chambers 
even more dirty and dilapidated than those of 
St. Dunstan’s Inn. The respectable household in 
Gloucester Place, Regent’s Park—old Mr. Erle, 
the broken invalid, the remains of a Regency 
dandy Jeffrey, the eldest son and Edwin, his half- 
brother, with the solemn butler and terribly dig- 
nified housekeeper, are all bits of real life. There 
is not much plot in the book, but great play of 
character. There is nothing slurred over or idly 


done ; the book is spirited and the style easy,—but 
it is all careful work, as solidly done as if it had 
been intended to last a hundred years. Paul Foster 
is an excellent character,—the unsuccessful great 
artist of the old High-Art school: ‘‘ plenty of 
muscles, & good deal of nudity, brick-dusty colour 
splashed on with a scene-painter’s brush,” 


as his 


She wrote her recollections of the | 





herself, kept Edinburgh | 


nephew compendiously describes his pictures. His 
daughter Sylvia, the heroine, is a young lady who 


will find an adorer in every man who reads the 
book,—and every woman who chances to have 
black hair, will try to find consolation in the thought 
that there are such blemishes as freckles to com- 
pensate for golden locks and the complexion that 
goes with them! Newton Dax, who has wrecked 
his wild, wilful life and spent his substance in riot- 
ous living—lying stranded and solitary in those 
comfortless rooms in St. Dunstan’s Inn, will find 
sympathy with the reader—though there is no at- 
tempt to make him better than he is,—but the good 
is taken into consideration ; he is not characterized 
by an epithet,—he is worked out, and the reader will 
love him as much as Edwin did. What are we to 
say to Mr. Septimus Rook, the articled clerk? We 
are half ashamed to confess that we like him almost 
as well as the lawful hero, Edwin ; though, of 
course, Sylvia would have merited degradation 
from her réle of heroine if she had done anything 
of the sort. And Miss Amelia Vane, the actress ? 
We do not forgive Edwin for his stupidity, but he 
might have done worse than make her his early 
idol. The sketch of her life and career is very 
delicately drawn, and is true to the fact of things. 
The great merit in the book, apart from the talent 
which came by nature, is the evident care and 
painstaking to finish every part, and to keep the 
right proportions between the characters, The 
progress of the story and the general effect is never 
— by too much detail; and the author never 


another ; every portion has its due share of care 
and attention. Poor Babette, the pet cat of old 
Mr. Erle, is as carefully dismissed as if she had 
been one of the Christians in the story; and the 
little bit about her after the death of the old man 
is as good as anything in the book. We have not 
gone into the merits of the story, because the in- 
terest depends on the play of character: the mere 
outline would give little idea of the effect. We 


| recommend our readers to get the book for them- 





selves. It may not be in their line: they may 
prefer tales in which dukes, proud countesses in all 
their diamonds, with mysteries, treasons, gypsies, 
missing heirs and long-lost daughters. We can 
only say that we have read ‘ Paul Foster’s Daugh- 
ter,’ every word of it, and we will thank the 
author to write another novel as soon as he can, 
taking care that it is of the same quality as the 
present sample, 

The Leighs; or, the Discipline of Daily Life. By 
Miss Palmer. With Illustrations by Walter Rey- 
woods. (Hogg & Sons.)—‘ The Leighs ; or, the 
Discipline of Daily Life’ is a well-meant little 
book, neither wiser nor worse than many others of 
the same class. It is somewhat after the model of 
Miss Sewell’s works, but it lacks the talent and the 
interest with which that lady invests her minute 
miniature-painting of common life scenes. The di- 
dactic portion, too, is somewhat flat; but the work is, 


| on the whole, one that young persons may get good 


from, and parents and guardians in search of a 
gift-book might bestow ‘The Leighs’ with perfect 
safety ; and the young recipients would, we fancy, 
be sufficiently interested to give it a place on their 
shelves, even though it should not obtain the 
honour of becoming a first favourite. 

John Woodburn, Royal Navy. By Chartley Cas- 
tle. (Saunders, Otley & Co.) —Mr.Chartley Castle 
does not fear to deal with the noblest types of the 
heroic. Wellington and Nelson are brought upon 
his stage, shaking hands and talking affably with 
John Woodburn, an officer of the Royal Navy, 
who, by merit imputed unto him by the artist, 
rises to be ‘a Baronet, and in due course becomes 
Rear, Vice and Admiral.” There is no need to 
say that so exemplary a gentleman marries towards 
the conclusion of the story; and that “ he and his 
lovely wife, the Lady Maria, have never regretted 
the day they went to church.” As for John 
Perriam, the Admiral’s “butler and factotum for 
many years,” in spite of proffered testimony that 
he was, in his prime, “as smart a tar as ever 
stepped on ship’s deck,” he so closely resembles the 
upright and thriving greengrocer of ordinary life 
ashore, that it is difficult to believe in his nautical 
achievements. Indeed, this naval novelette is 





throughout seasoned with the salt of the Surrey 
Theatre, instead of that of Old Ocean. The rogp 
and swell of “the deep, deep sea” give it neithe 
breadth nor power. What rank ought to be ag. 
signed to Mr. Castle, as a writer of sea-ballads, we 
leave to the decision of such admirers of Dibdin’s 
songs as may happen to read the lyric effusion of 
our author beginning — 

Thou over the world, and I at home, 

The one must linger, the other must mourn; 

Yet our hearts will flee o’er the sounding sea, 

Mine to thy bosom, and thine to me. 
—Even giving the poet credit for a misprint of 
“mourn” for ‘‘roam,” we cannot praise either his 
aim or his execution. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Woman’s Wanderings in the Western World; 
a Series of Letters addressed to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
M.P. By his Daughter, Mrs. Bromley. (Saun- 
ders, Otley & Co.)—However interesting it may 
have been to Sir Fitzroy Kelly to learn from time 
to time the progress made by his daughter in her 
tour through certain parts of North and South 
America, and however becoming it was in the lady 
to post a regular series of letters to her father, her 
indiscretion is not the less manifest in publishing, 
after the lapse of seven or eight years, epistles 
which, when first penned, were calculated to afford 
gratification to none save intimate personal friends, 
An atlas and the exercise of common intelligence 
will impart to the most ignorant reader nearly all 
the information on Transatlantic countries that 
Mrs. Bromley offers her reader. She enumerates 
the several cities she visited; and states that those 
cities contained hotels, clean or unclean, economi- 
cal or expensivey well conducted or the reverse. 
Nowhere do we become acquainted with the inhab- 
itants of the lands she passed through. Even in 
the few passages where she attempts to delineate 
American vulgarity and dishonesty, she only suc- 
ceeds in displaying the prejudices and narrowness 
of an English lady, unspeakably shocked at finding 
hernotions of refinement and gentility set at naught. 
It would appear that Mrs. Bromley lost her 
equanimity on first landing at Charleston, and 
never recovered it till she was homeward bound. 
No one pleased her. Everything offended her. 
“‘ Until Americans cure themselves,” she maintains, 
‘* of some of their personal habits, to which it would 
be disagreeable more particularly to allude, I think 
they can scarcely be suffered to class themselves 
among civilized nations, and certainly not among 
civilized society. I have rarely seen, on our side 
of the Atlantic, peasants or artisans so offensive in 
their personal actions as I regret to say those who 
call themselves American gentlemen.” Doubtless 
American gentlemen will feel acutely the sting of 
Mrs. Bromley’s criticism. But not content with 
lashing them for ‘‘personal habits, to which it 
would be disagreeable more particularly to allude,” 
the fastidious lady mentions some of the disgusting 
practices of which they are guilty. It appears that 
the citizens of the United States are such nasty 
creatures as to enjoy drinking water and milk-and- 
water. ‘There is water in the trains,” observes 
Mrs. Bromley, enlarging her description of this 
offensive usage, “‘ water in the boats, water in the 
railway-stations, water in the drawing-rooms, and 
to make matters worse, at dinner (I am speaking of 
the table d’héte dinners on the road), instead of 
taking a little wine or beer, like people in general, 
they drink oceans of milk diluted with water. Itistome 
most unpleasant to look at, especially when accom- 
panying rich entrées and sauces, not to speak of fat 
pork, which is also a very favourite dish, but does 
not in my opinion look at all agreeable in juxta- 
position with a great tumbler of milk.” It can be 
no matter of astonishment that ruffians addicted 
to perennial excess of milk-and-water should be in 
other respects hideous examples of moral depravity. 
‘Their propensities towards thieving or annew- 
ing” are such that ‘“‘you are solemnly warned by 
notices always to lock your door and remove your 
key when you leave the room, ‘if you wish to avoid 
being robbed,’ and to bolt your door inside at nigh! 
‘for fear of night visitors.’” Ordinary travellers 
would see in such warnings an indication of the 
evils unavoidably consequent upon the vastness of 
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‘American hotels, which not only entertain tra- 
yellers, but are the constant homes of a considerable 

rtion of the population. Mrs. Bromley, however, 
knows better. Once, and only once, does the lady 
give a vivid and amusing sketch of hotel-life in the 
States. She is residing in an hotel at Philadel- 
phia, when she hears the bell ring for dinner. At 
the sound the scores of inmates rush through the 
passages to secure good places at the repast. With 
a lofty contempt for the atrocious usages of thieves 
and milk-drinkers, Mrs. Bromley rises from her 
seat, and, letting the rabble pass on before her, 
walks with the deliberation that becomes a British 
matron, in the direction of the dining-room. Down 
the long passage, alone and inflated with a sublime 
self-consciousness, she is still sailing, ‘‘ when sud- 
denly two hands (from behind) were placed on my 
shoulders, and the voice of a waiter, with the most 
shocking twang, thus addressed me:— ‘ Well, 
Miss, I calculate if you want victuals you had 
better go a-head.’” Truly shocking! Well may 
Mrs. Bromley add, ‘‘ Altogether, this hotel has by 
no means tended to improve my impression of the 
inhabitants of this, undeniably, first-rate country!” 
In justice to the lady, however, it must be stated 
if she is somewhat querulous, and a little too severe 
on vile barbarians, her ill humour vents itself in the 
genteelest manner possible; her paragraphs being 
plentifully sprinkled with ‘en attendant,” ‘en 
revanche,” “‘ nous voici,” ‘‘ pour ou contre,” ‘‘ mal- 
gré,” “attaque de nerfs,” ‘ par excellence,” and 
numerous other French words and phrases which 
it is impossible to render in English. 

Shakespere’s Curse; and Other Poems. (Bos- 
worth & Harrison.)—What was said not long since 
concerning Mr. Aubrey De Vere’s volume applies 
in all its fullness to this smaller book. Take only 
three lines,—those which open some verses on the 
‘Riviera di Ponente’:— 

Rivals for chiefest beauty, who shall win? 

These mountains, creed-like, with their base on Earth, 

Shadowed with mystery, but clear in Heaven, 

—We may confess to not feeling the weight of 
‘ Shakespere’s Curse,’ because hardly understanding 
its meaning. The following, no doubt, is profound, 
—so was Bottom’s dream :— 
A poien of the mind begets 
n Nature’s large embrace 
A presence, which creates anew 
Its mother’s plastic face, 
And hides each dark deformity, 
With colour and with grace. 


In essence one, yet multiform, 
It spreads o’er stones and stars: 
Chants in our ears the spheric chime 
When the world’s harp-string jars; 
And fatal light from tender eyes 
With silver mist debars, 
How long will it be ere the writers of lines like the 
above cease to dream that there is something in 
them for people to understand, to enjoy, to believe? 
Poems, Sacred, Didactic, and Descriptive; with a 
Tribute of Friendship. By the Rev. John Graham. 
(Judd & Glass,)—Another volume to swell the vast 
library of misnamed books!—of which its writer, 
however, entertains very complacent opinions, un- 
aware, in his panoply of self-admiration, that his 
verse is more comical than clerical, Let us illus- 
trate by six lines, taken by chance from ‘ Pleadings 
of Flesh and Spirit’ :— 
For beings made of fiesh and blood, 
Faith’s phantoms are a torturous brood, 
Sprung from the brain in morbid mood, 
* 


See how destruction here is sped, 
Th’ ichneumon’s eggs deposited, 
Are in the caterpillar bred. 
Many of us know by heart the Laureate’s ‘Brook,’ 
—and some have set it and sung it, and painters 
have painted landscapes on the inspiration of its 
song. It has prompted Mr. Graham to sing of 
“water privileges ” in a purling strain, which is as 
funny as it is surprising :— 
A pellucid lake once stopt me, 
And fondly would adopt me 
The child of her home; 
But I struggled from her bosom, 
Tho’ pearly bright and woosome, 
Resolving to roam. 
From the clouds and other sources 
Accumulating forces, 
I reached manhood’s might ; 
Then I cleft my way careering, 
Never pausing and naught fearing, 
I ran day and night. 


A proud rocky precipice, 
With its dizzy dark abyss, 

Once my pathway closed ; | 
But though torn to foam and spray, 
I dashed headlong on my way, 

And was soon composed, 


Then an unpoetic soul, 

With fierce Philistine control 
Made me grind all day; 

I, of course, must keenly feel, 

To be broken on the wheel, 
But soon glid away, 


With the self-applausive thought, 
That I good for ill had wrought, 
And had proved my power, 
Not only to give pleasure 
To the sons of song and leisure, 
But to grind their flour. 
Three verses from a poem devoted to the feelings 
of Adam and Eve when they were driven from 
Paradise, are not (we may honestly assure Mr. 
Graham) Miltonic, though, in their style, sublime: 
Yet Eden’s ideal still clung to their children, 
Who still to regain it toiled eagerly on; 
And the blight of the curse, and the fast-springing briers, 
Could hardly assure them that Eden was gone, 


Love planted her bowers with blossoms of fragrance, 
Her cup it foamed over her vot’ries to cheer; 

But honey-moons hasted to wane in their orbit, 
A voice in the garden cried ‘‘ Eden’s not here!” 


Art, dipping her brush in the tints of the rainbow, 

Loud promised an Eden of beauty supreme; 

But her accents fell low, and her hand became palsied, 

Her heart lost its glow, and her eye paledits beam. 
“Where’er we turn” (to adapt Moore’s line) ‘‘ the 
same glories shine.”"—Mr. Graham means well, we 
doubt not; in part excuses himself to his congre- 
gation for the resistless inspiration which has 
driven him into rhyme, and from rhyme into print: 
—and winds up his preface by “ invoking a bless- 
ing” on his collection, The hours devoted to its 
production might have been turned to better ac- 
count. 

Of pamphlets of a miscellaneous nature we have 
to record, Spithead Forts ; Reply to the Royal Com- 
missioners’ Second Report on our National Defences, 
hy Capt. Coles (Mitchell),—The Italian Question 
and the Republicans, by J. Maazini (Wilson),— 
Mr.. Disraeli, Col. Rathbone and the Council of 
India: aq Letter in Explanation of a Petition for 
Inquiry, from Col, Rathbone (Westerton),— Mr. 
Disraeli and the “ Unknown Envoy,” by Col. Rath- 
bone (Westerton),— The Cotton Ryot, by H. D. 
Rae (Bombay, Chesson),—TZhe Right to Publish 
Official Documents; Proceedings in the Case of 
Popham vy. Pickburn (Pickburn),— The Popular 
Education of Bristol and Plymouth Districts, with 
Special Reference to Ragged Schools and Pauper 
Children, by P. Cumin (Longman),—A Letter to 
J. Bright, Esq., by W. L. Sargant, one of his Con- 
stituents (Simpkin),—Speech on the Debate which 
arose in the House of Commons upon the Coal Clause, 
together with a Lecture on Coal, by H, H. Vivian 
(Ridgway),—Thames Embankment, by J. Sewell 
(Goodhall),—On the Time and Manner of Closure 
of the Auriculo- Ventricular Valves, by Dr. Halford 
(Churchill),— The New Zealand War; the Second 
Year of one of England's Little Wars, by Archdeacon 
Hadfield (Williams & Norgate),— The Hexham 
Chronicle; or, Materials for a Modern History of 
Hexham, by J, Ridley (Cooke),—Dr, Thomson’s 
Analytical Tables for the Use of Students in Prac- 
tical Chemistry (Sutherland & Knox),—<A Few 
Words on Criticism; being an Examination of the 
Article in the Saturday Review upon Dr, Whewell’s 
Platonic Dialogues for English Readers, by J. Grote 
(Macmillan),—St, Nicholas College and tts Schools, 
by the Rev. E. C. Lowe (Parker),—An Old Man’s 
Review of his Past Life (Pickering), and Capital 
and Labour, their Rights and Duties: a Retrospect 
of the Tailors’ Labour Agency (Freeman). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Andersson’s Okayango Riyer, Narrative of Travel, &c. illust. 1g, 
Ashcombe Churehyard, by Evelyn Benson, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 318. 6d. 
Baedeker’s Handbook for Travellers on the Rhine, fo. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


fieck. Diamonds, or the Gospel in a Co’ hery 
lack’s Guide to Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, 12mo. ge. 
Black's i ue Tourist of Scotland, 15th edit. 12mo. 83. 6d. el. 
Brinton on Medical Selection of Lives for Assurance, 3 edit. 28. c}. 
Broome’s Dabvase ot the Cosyeenthernam, Sth ms omy hg 
Dalgairns’ Holy Communion, its Philosophy, Theology, &c, 5s, el, 
Dickens’s ‘Works, ilust. Vol. #, ‘Old Cobalt Shop. Val. 1,’ 78. 6d. 
Di kens's ‘Great Expectations,’ Ind edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
fiott's The Old Theology the True Theology, fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Falkener On the Hypethron of Greek Temples, royal 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
Handbook for Travellers in North Wales (Murray), p. i 68, 6d. 
Jeans’s Tommiebeg Shootings, new edit. cr. 8vo. 2s. 6”. bds. 











B Scientific es, new edit. by Pepper, fc. 8va. 5s. el. 
Kent's Original Gospel Eymans aiid Pocus, with ‘Life, 10 ed. 3s. 6d. 





jody of the Manor of Toperoft, or. 8vo. 108, 6d, cl. 
Lid ell, and Scott’s Greek (Hag ish Lexicon, 5th edit. 4to. 31s. 6d. 
eo ag aa = - a bee Rhine, ‘ a 5s. cl. 
] . e of, by Muir, Vols. 3 an 8vo. 214, ©. 
Mair’s School List for 1861, fe. 8yo. 6s, cl” 
a 8 Ba Deee Fines. 08 bon ote Taam, 8 ed. 98. 6d. cl. 
ynne 0: ord, by G ve yols, post 8vo. 218. 

fudge’s Tabernacle of Testimony in the Wilderness’s ed. 4s. 6d. 
My Brother Ben, 18mo. 1s, cl. 
Napier’s William the Conqueror, cheap edit. 12mo. 28. bds. 
Parlour Library, ‘St. John’s Alice Leslie,’ fo. 8vo. 28. yp. 

lates illustrating Hindu Pantheon, ed. with Index, by Moor,314.6d. 
Post-Office London and Suburban Court Guide for 1361, 8yo. 108. 
— re-issue, Vol. 6. o. 5a. bds. 

obertson’s Sermons a’ inity Chapel, Brighton, 3 Series, 6ed. 9a, 
Scott's Miscellaneous Works, new edit. Vols 1 and 2, 88. each, a 
Three Barriers, Notes on Mr. Darwin's Origin of Species, 4s. cl, 
Williams’s Preceptor’s Assistant, new edit. 12mo. 5s. bd. 








PNEUMATIC DESPATCHES, 


To raise the wind has been the ambition of 
many gentlemen. The Dazzles and Diddlers who 
have little but the atmosphere to live upon, have 
often shown considerable dexterity in creating a 
gale, and in catching it on their own particular 
canvas. Novels, comedies and farces sparkle 
with the mirth of their devices. But it has gene- 
rally been a poor and thankless trade. It remains 
for an engineer and a man of business to out-do 
the playwright in his own field of invention. Mr. 
Rammell proposes to raise the wind to a serious 
purpose,—not only to live on air, but to make-a 
fortune by it. His breeze is a good genius, that 
is to convey everything for everybody—to convey 
it swiftly, safely, quietly, economically —every- 
thing, from a kiss or a love-letter, to a keg of 
oysters or a load of coals. 

What say the ladies living in the far west, at 
Kensington or Notting Hill, to a scheme for 
enabling them to blow letters to the other side of 
London, and get in answer to their sweet epistles 
replies borne through space by the same poetic 
agency? Here is a startling proposition! for 
zephyrs trained to fetch and carry like dogs of the 
choicest fancy, or pigeons of matchless breed ! 
To go yet further in the regions of the wonderful, 
—what think they of an apparatus which will 
send kid gloves and millinery, three-volume novels 
and bottles of eau-de-Cologne flying through the 
air from any given point to any given point within 
the limits of the ‘ Metropolis Local Management 
Act, 1855’? There is fascination in the thought. 
And yet, if reasonable hopes be fulfilled, all this 
and much more will shortly be matter of every- 
day experience. A few months hence, the lady 
regnant of a villa at the foot of Primrose Hill, 
will say to her husband reap | for the City, 
“My dear, blow me a quarter of lamb, a turbot, 
and a few lobsters from Cheapside!” and the 
brave captain of her dreams will give utterance 
to no expression of astonishment, but answer with 
promptitude, ‘‘ Certainly, my dear,—and shan’t I 
blow you anything else?” In due course the 
articles will be purchased, and then—with a 
heigh! presto! puff!—they will alight, lamb, 
turbot, lobsters and all, safe at the foot of Prim- 
rose Hill. 

The meaning of our prelude is, that a joint-stock 
company, with limited liability and unbounded 
ability, has been formed for establishing in the 
metropolis lines of Pneumatic Tube, for the speedy 
and convenient carriage of letters and Baga 
Novel as it may be to some, the Pneumatic Tube 
is no new contrivance, but has for several years 
been used by Mr. Latimer Olark as a means of 
intercommunication between the Central Station 
of the Electric and International Telegraph Com- 

any at Lothbury and their branch stations in 
Borahill and the Stock Exchange—the test 
length of tube being three-quarters of a mile. The 
practicability of the scheme is therefore no matter 
of conjecture, but an affair of actual experience, 
standing in no need whatever of the authoritative 
recommendation of Robert Stephenson, who at the 
formation of the Pneumatic Despatch Company, not 
only gave the approval of his sound judgment to 
the undertaking, but became himself one of its 
promoters. The public, therefore, have ample 

arantee that the affair is no chimerical oe 
The sceptical and curious can, by a visit to the 
premises of the railway station at Battersea Fields, 
see and judge for themselves, as that locality 
is just now made especially attractive by the 
operations of an experimental tube recently laid 
down by the Pneumatic Company. On the bank 
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of the river this tube lies—its length of a quarter 
of a mile presenting, with its various gradients 
and curves, the appearance of a vast snake, sinuous 
but motionless. It is not circular, but resembles 
an ordinary railway tunnel, its internal height 
being 2 feet 9 inches; and its width measuring 
at the springing of the arch 2 feet 6 inches, 
and at the springing of the invert just 2 inches 
less. Formed of nine-feet lengths of cast-iron, 
fitted with common socket-joints and packed 
with lead, the passage is made with a proper diver- 
sity of curves and inclines. One gradient repre- 
sents the incline of Holborn Hill, another that of 
Skinner Street, whilst the minimum curve is of 40 
feet radius. The exhausting apparatus offers the 
point of difference between the works at Battersea 
and those employed in the City by the Electric 
and International Railway Company. In the City 
the vacuum is created by a pump; at Battersea the 
exhaustion is effected by the revolution of a fan, 
21 feet in diameter—(which may be described for 
the moment as a hollow disc)—that by purely 
centrifugal action draws the air from two branch 
pipes rising from the tube, with circular mouths 
3 feet in diameter, placed opposite to each other 
at.a distance of 3 feet. The fan is capable of work- 
ing eight such tubes simultaneously. The air 
rushing along the tube to fill up the vacuum thus 
created, propels the cast-iron despatch carriages, 
running on rails cast in the bottom of the tube. 
As the loads in the despatch carriages are not 
much more than half a ton, an exhaustion of from 
7 to 11 inches of water gives a velocity of about 
25 miles an hour. 

The relation of this ingenious contrivance to the 
Atmospheric Railway (which, at least for the pre- 
sent, commercial considerations have condemned 
to be ranked amongst the splendid failures of me- 
chanical achievement) will be best illustrated by 
recounting the various stages in the history of 
Pneumatic Propulsion. From thetime of M. Papin, 
who first proposed to employ the rarefaction of air 
in a cylinder to act at great distances, the question 
how atmospheric pressure could be converted into 
locomotive force available for the conveniences of 
society, has been a problem of lively interest to 
engineers. Towards the close of the last century 
it engaged the attention of two men, of widely 
different mental organization—Coleridge and Mur- 
doch :-— 

First Voice. 
But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or waves or wind? 
Second Voice. 

The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behind.—Ancient Mariner, 
—While Coleridge was driving the Ancient Mari- 
ner’s ship on her fantastic voyage by vacuum and 
pressure, Murdoch was meditating how he could 
make the same instruments letter-carriers and 
parcel-deliverers. The poet created his vacuum 
and applied his pressure by the aid of “a spirit” 
that “made the ship to go.” The ministering 
power at the engineer’s service was the spirit of the 
watery vapour, working an air-pump. His plan, 
however, consisted simply of an exhausted tube, 
through which might be propelled a hollow sphere 
containing letters and packages. The year 1810 
heard the proposal of Medhurst, the Danish engi- 
neer, to put letters and goods in a canal (6 feet 
high and 5 feet wide, and containing a road of 
stone and iron) and project them by means of atmo- 
spheric rarefaction and compression. In 1824, an 
Englishman, the ingenious Mr. Vallance, made a 
similar and better suggestion. His daring plan 
was to connect Brighton and London by means of 
an enormous tube, through which, by pumping out 
the air, carriages were to be propelled with the 
velocity of a cannon-ball. This project was, in its 
day, the cause of much laughter and discussion, but 
beyond the notice of Thomas Francis Fortune, 
the then notorious author of ‘The Epitome of the 
Stocks,’ and countless other publications relating 
to monetary speculations, it made no advances to 
the favour of capitalists able to carry it out. 

Another proposal was made by Medhurst. It 
was not long ere he discovered that-his original 
proposal could never be brought to work, and advo- 
cated as an improvement on his first suggestion, 








the use of a smaller tube, from which the air 
should be exhausted by a pump before a piston 
introduced into the tube; the motive force of the 
piston, as it was driven along the passage by the 
closing in of the air behind, being conveyed to car- 
riages outside the tube through a longitudinal open- 
ing. This opening was to be closed by an hydraulic 
apparatus, called a water-valve. Beautiful as Med- 
hurst’s scheme was in theory, and comprising all 
the leading principles of the Atmospheric System 
which, a few years afterwards, solved the scientific 
problem of the mechanical possibility of convert- 
ing vacuum and pressure into the agents of loco- 
motion, it was at that time impracticable, and his 
experiments were unsuccessful. The water-valve 
refused to exclude the air from the tube. Another 
valve was several years later (in 1834) substituted 
by Pinkus for the water-valve, but with the same 
result of failure. There was still need of another 
inventor. That power appeared in the person of 
Murdoch’s pupil in the “Soho Factory,” Samuel 
Clegg. Born in 1781—the same year that wit- 
nessed the birth of George Stephenson—Samuel 
Clegg lighted Westminster Bridge with gas in the 
year 1814. The valve, invented by him in con- 
junction with Mr. Jacob Samuda, of the Southwark 
Iron-works, gave the perfecting touch to Med- 
hurst’s proposal, and led to the construction of the 
Kingston and Dalkey, the Croydon, and several 
other atmospheric lines. It is not necessary here 
to examine the causes of the failure of the Atmo- 
spheric System. It will be time enough to do so 
when the public shall again wish to waste their 
money in giving it a trial. The foregoing sum- 
mary aims only at showing the reader the 
points of distinction between the Atmospheric 
Railway of Clegg and Samuda, and the strong 
similarity—indeed as far as any great principle is 
concerned, the identity—of the Pneumatic Tube 
and the early proposals of Murdoch, Medhurst and 
Vallance, out of which the Atmospheric Railway 
proceeded. Murdoch and Vallance (and Medhurst 
in his first proposal) contemplated the use of a pneu- 
matic tube for the conveyance of parcels. With 
them the motive power and the thing moved were 
both to be inclosed in the tube. It is the same 
with the Pneumatic Company. Medhurst and 
Vallance intended to employ a pump (even as Mr. 
Latimer Clark does at Lothbury), whereas the new 
company achieves the requisite atmospheric suc- 
tion by means of a revolving fan. 

Of the mechanical success of the Pneumatic 
Despatch Tube there is no room to doubt. The 
probable commercial success of the company is 
another question, which will depend altogether on 
the price at which they will be able to sell, and 
the rate at which the public will be ready to buy 
their services. The principal sources of expense 
in constructing such a tube in London and working 
it, are too manifest to require enumeration. In 
like manner the advantages of such a system as 
an engine of postal conveyance and delivery, and 
as a means of speedy communication between the 
different quarters of the town are so great and 
conspicuous, that the promoters are sure of a 
cordial welcome from the public. “The com- 
pany,” say the directors in their Prospectus; “‘ pro- 
pose to lay their first line from St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand to one of the principal district post-offices, 
in a manner specially adapted to the require- 
ments of the service, at the same time opening sta- 
tions on the line for general service. The success 
of this work once practically demonstrated, the 
company propose to proceed gradually with addi- 
tional lines to the other district and principal post- 
offices, the several railway termini, and other con- 
venient stations to be established in the chief busi- 
ness and residential quarters of London, on such 
a plan that ultimately every important point of 
communication may be embraced in a complete 
system, through which a rapid and continuous cir- 
culation will be maintained.” We understand that 
the company even contemplate to discharge the 
functions of commissionnaires as well as carriers. 
The adoption of such a course would almost effect 
a revolution in the minor economics of London 
life. That the company have before them a large 
field of enterprise may be estimated by the fact, 
that the Post-office service by carts and vans used 





in the metropolis consumes 11,000/. yearly, and 
that the annual cost of the Railway Small Parcels’ 
service in town is computed at 38,0002. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

THE Meeting this year, at Peterborough, was 
remarkably successful. It commenced on Tuesday 
the 23rd ult., when cordial expressions of welcome 
were tendered by the local authorities, and pre- 
liminary formalities were gone through, which led 
to a valuable and interesting address by the Rey, 
T. James on the Archzology of Northamptonshire, 
The Members afterwards availed themselves of an 
invitation to visit Thorpe Hall and Thorpe Church 
and Tower. The evening was devoted to a paper 
read by Mr. Parker ‘On the Ancient Houses, 
Domestic Chapels and Hospitals of Peterborough 
and its Neighbourhood.’ At the Meeting of the 
Historical Section, in the Cathedral Grammar 
School, the following day, the Rev. J. Earle, late 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, read an inter- 
esting paper ‘On the Local Nomenclature of the 
County.’ The Rev. Abner Brown contributed a 
paper ‘ On Certain Existing Landmarks of Early 
Ecclesiastical History’; and excursions were made 
afterwards to Barnack, Withering and Castor 
Churches. The Dean of Peterborough received 
the Members and friends of the Institute in the 
evening, and the pleasure of the Conversazione was 
heightened by the very excellent singing of choris- 
ters placed in the Gallery of the Hall. A pleasant 
walk across the Deanery Garden, passing a mound, 
led to the College Training School, where the tem- 
porary Museum had been formed, and which, for 
this occasion, was brilliantly lighted by gas. We 
have already adverted to Mr. Albert Way’s leading 
object in forming this Collection; but the numerous 
and liberal contributions of great variety demand 
a further notice. Among the most attractive of 
these numerous treasures may be mentioned the 
following:—The gold rosary and crucifix which 
belonged to Mary Stuart, exhibited by Mr. P. H. 
Howard, of Corby Castle. The gauze veil, em- 
broidered with letters of gold, which Mary wore 
at her execution, was contributed by Sir J. Cox 
Hippesley, Bart. It was given to the Countess of 
Arundel, and subsequently belonged to Cardinal 
York. The gold Darnley betrothal ring marked 
HENRI'L’DARNLEY'1565, the date of her marriage, 
was contributed by Mr. Edmund Waterton. The 
ring is stated to have been found near Fotheringhay 
Castle. Mr. Howard, of Corby Castle, also for- 
warded other relics of the Stuarts of considerable 
importance, and among them portraits of the Young 
Pretender and his wife, together with an interesting 
oil painting on a small scale of Cardinal York in 
his robes, the face being seen in three-quarter. Sir 
Philip Malpas De Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P. also 
exhibited a well-painted profile of the Young Pre- 
tender taken at his best period of life. The same 
owner exhibited the George and the deep blue 
ribbon, now quite black, which Prince Charles 
Edward constantly wore. They were inclosed in 
a frame, together with a document authenticating 
them and signed, “‘ Roma questo di 20 Lugli 1816, 
Vicenzio Avocato Lupi.” Sir Philip Egerton also 
contributed a very precious miniature, painted on 


copper, of Charles the First as he ap during 
the troubles which closed his life. He allowed his 


beard to grow, and, instead of the well-known peak 
on his chin, the miniature displays a broad extent 
of grey hair contrasting singularly with the hair 
of his head, which retains its original very dark 
colour. At the back of the copper is a portrait of 
Bishop Juxon, the faithful friend who attended his 
royal master on the scaffold. A very curious picture 
of James the First as a boy was exhibited by the 
Hon. G. W. Fitzwilliam. This portrait was pre- 
sented by Mary Queen of Scots to Sir William 
Fitzwilliam on the morning of her execution, in 
gratitude to him for the humane treatment she had 
met with during her imprisonment at Fotheringhay 
Castle, whereof he was governor. Itis circular and 
inscribed ZTATIS SVE VI. A beautifully modelled 
head of Charles the First, in alto-rilievo, but ridi- 
culously mounted with four wings as a cherub, in 
a deep frame, was contributed by the Earl of West- 
moreland from Apthorpe. A beautiful jewelled 
reliquary, late sixteenth century, and formerly be- 
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longing to Catherine of Braganza, was forwarded for 
exhibition by Mrs. Gordon Canning, of Hartpury. 
Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., sent a large collection 
of Papal and Episcopal rings and an extensive series 
of chamberlains’ keys. Mr. Hopkinson forwarded 
a striking picture of a reformer, painted in the 
style of Lucas Cranach, and dated 1537. Major 
Frankland exhibited a fine enamelled portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell on the top of a snuffbox, and two 
portraits of Fleetwood, one of them a fine minia- 
ture by Cooper, were forwarded by the Rev. Charles 
Fleetwood Porter. A collection of very beautiful 
golden Etruscan ornaments was exhibited by the 
Marquis of Northampton, and a bracelet composed 
of gold Macedonian staters of Philip the Second, 
belonging to the Rev. W. Hamilton Thompson. 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe exhibited a selection of gems 
from the Poniatowsky Collection. An enamelled 
elephant, bearing the monogram of Charles the 
Eighth of Denmark, and forming the insignia of 
the celebrated Danish Order of the Elephant, was 
contributed by Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P. Mr. 
Henry Goddard exhibited an enamelled portrait of 
Alderman Beckford. The fragment of a very 
richly-embroidered chasuble belonging to the Rev. 
Edward Moore, Shalding, formed a conspicuous 
object in the collection. It bore a crucifixion in 
the centre, and an angel with shield of arms on 
each side and placed in the limbs of the cross. An 
alto-rilievo from Peshawur, in Afghanistan, at- 
tracted considerable notice from the character of 
its sculpture, which evidenced the influence of 
Greek or Classic compositions of the best period. 
It was recently sent from India, and exhibited by 
Major Hastings. A handsome Agraffe or orna- 
ment for a hat worn in the time of James the 
First, set with rubies, and springing from a group 
of St. George and the Dragon, in which a large 
pearl formed the victor’s body, and wherein enamel 
gave its choicest colours, belonged to Mr. H. Cat, 
of Brighton. The Marquis of Northampton exhi- 
bited the Howard Book from Castle Ashby, the 
famous Clan Clephane ivory horn, and also the 
Clephane iron arm, an ingenious piece of mechan- 
ism to supply the place of an arm lost in battle by 
one of the gallant Clan Clephane, of Carslogie, 
Cupar. Mr. E. J. Baumgartner exhibited a fine 
helmet of a hat-shape, together with a pair of metal 
gauntlets from Scinde. A large collection of very 
choice illuminated MSS. were deposited by the 
Rev. Fuller Russell and Mr. William Tite, M.P. 
The latter contributed also many specimens of 
early printing, and the former eight very fine ex- 
amples of the works of Wynkyn de Worde, extend- 
ing in date from 1493 to 1509. The Rev. Fuller 
Russell also displayed a collection of autographs, 
including those of Bishop Andrewes, Lord Bacon, 
Archbishop Laud, Juxon, Henry the Eighth, Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, General ‘‘ Monck” (dated the 25th 
of March 1659) and a letter of Addison. The So- 
ciety of Antiquaries also contributed the Psalter of 
Robert de Lindeseye, Abbot of Peterborough, who 
died 1222, and also the ‘ Chronicon Petroburgense.’ 
Mr. Palmer, of Great Yarmouth, exhibited the 
head of a pastoral crozier, richly enamelled and 
gilt, of the fourteenth century. The Rev. Fuller 
Russell exhibited a small diptych by Memling, 
representing on one leaf the Crucifixion, and on the 
other the Virgin and Child appearing to Jeanne 
Duchess of Bourbon kneeling at a prie-dieu; she 
died 1482. A portrait named Queen Elizabeth 
was contributed by Mr. Graves. Among the so- 
called representations of Mary Queen of Scots 
were two from Althorp, contributed by Earl Spen- 
cer. An absurd picture of a lady in the costume 
of no definite period, exhibited by the Rev. Charles 
Caldwell, and the counter-part of a painting at 
Hampton Court, ridiculously termed, in the Cata- 
logues, ‘‘fair Rosamond.” A Dutch lady of the period 
of Rembrandt in the ordinary domestic costume, be- 
longing to Mr. J. Mathews, may be cited as one of 
avery large number of pictures which merely show 
to what lengths owners of pictures will wander for 
the sake of connecting their names with that of 
the unfortunate and universally-admired Mary 
Stuart. A picture of considerable interest was 
contributed by the Duke of Devonshire from Hard- 
wick, representing James the Fifth of Scotland 
and Mary of Lorraine, the parents of Mary Stuart. 








They are placed side by side, resting their hands 
on cushions, with coats-of-arms between them, the 
lower shield exhibiting the lady’s quarterings ira- 
paled with those of her husband. The two por- 
traits have been separately, and very indifferently, 
engraved in Pinkerton’s ‘Iconographia Scotica.’ The 
valuable Meyrick portrait of Mary placing the 
wedding-ring on her finger was mentioned in our 
impression of last week. 

On Thursday the members of the Institute made 
an excursion to Oakham, where Mr. Parker pointed 
out the architectural features of the church and the 
old hall. A limited number of persons was in- 
vited to visit the rectory, where the Hon. and Rev. 
H. Finch explained his pictures, many of which 
afford authentic portraits of very distinguished his- 
torical personages. Among them may be cited 
‘Adrian Stokes and the Duchess of Suffolk’ (mo- 
ther of Lady Jane Grey), by Lucas de Heere, and 
formerly in the collection at Strawberry Hill.—At 
Stamford the mayor and corporation entertained 
the members of the Institute at a handsome lun- 
cheon, and the afternoon was pleasantly spent in 
inspecting the many objects of interest in this 
venerable town. After seeing the monument of 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh, in St. Martin’s Church, 
many visitors proceeded to view the mansion of 
Burghley and enjoyed a lengthened examination 
of the pictures and objects of Art treasured in the 
apartments. In the evening a meeting was held 
in the Corn Exchange, Peterborough, under the 
Presidency of Mr. O. Morgan, M.P., when Mr. 
H. Bloxam read a communication ‘On the Monu- 
mental Remains in Peterborough Cathedral.’ The 
Rev. J. L. Warner read a paper ‘On the Manu- 
script Chronicle and Chartulary of Robert Swap- 
ham,’ preserved in the Cathedral Library.—On 
Friday morning the Historical Section met in the 
Grammar School, and Mr. Babington contributed 
a paper ‘On the Ancient History of the Fens.’ 
Mr. Robert Chambers, Mr. James Yates, Mr. 
Freeman and Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., took 
part in the discussion which followed.—On Satur- 
day excursions were made to Thorney Abbey and 
Croyland Abbey; and on Monday many of the 
visitors proceeded to Elton and Oundle, dwelling 
of course with particular interest upon all that 
marks the site of that which once was the gloomy 
prison of Fotheringhay. 





|ON A NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY PROF. OWEN. 
(Continued from page 120.) 

OnE has only to glance at the latest published 
maps, and note the proportion of the intertropical 
earth yet unexplored, in order to adjust our out- 
look for accommodation room and regulate our 
expectations of the new forms and species of 
animals that may make demands upon the space 
of a National Museum. But space is required not 
for the mere housing of the zoological specimen, 
but for convenient display, accessible to every 
scrutiny of parts needed by the science ; and not 
merely for such disposition of the individual speci- 
men, but for orderly systematic array of the series. 
The galleries should bear relation, in size and 
form, to the nature or characteristics of the 
classes respectively occupying them. They should 
be such as to enable the student or intelligent 
visitor to discern the extent of the class and to 
trace the kind and order of the variations which 
have been superinduced upon its common or 
fundamental characters. To show bow the mam- 
malian type is progressively modified and raised 
from the form of the fish or lizard to that of man, 
—to illustrate the gradations by which one order 
merges into another,—would require, according to 
the best estimate I have been able to make on the 
foregoing data and others too numerous to be now 
specified, a Mammalian Gallery of 850 feet in 
length by 50 feet in breadth. 

An osteological collection is as essential to the 
illustration of the Vertebrated classes as a concho- 
logical one is to that of the Molluscous classes. 
Nor should the size of an animal be a bar to the 
obtainment of adequate space for the exhibition of 
its skeleton in a National Museum of Natural 
History. In the order Cetacea the proportion of 





the skeletons would exceed that of the stuffed 
specimens, especially in the genera of largest bulk. 
Balena, Balenoptera, Physeter, H: m, should 
be represented by the skeleton of the largest 
species in each: Skulls and separate bones would 
exemplify the differences on which the other 
species have been founded. But as the exterior 
parts of animals are the seat of much more variety 
than are the interior organs, the proportion of 
mounted and articulated skeletons in other and 
more populous orders of Mammals, required by a 
National Museum, would be smaller than that of 
the stuffed and mounted skins. Upon these consi- 
derations, I have estimated the proportion of an 
Osteological Gallery for the Mammalian class, 
which should be contiguous to that of the stuffed 
specimens, at 500 feet in length by 50 feet in 
breadth.+ 

Birps.—In the National Museum of every 
country the class of Birds is the best exemplified : 
in our own it is the only one exhibited as a class. 

Here the vertical or wall space of a gallery of 
300 feet in length is appropriated to the stuffed 
birds, and, along this wall space which, through 
projections into the gallery, is of 900 feet in extent, 
about 2,500 species of birds are exhibited, but in 
a too crowded manner. This, however, affords a 
good basis for estimating the extent of an Ornitho- 
logical Gallery for such a display of the known 
class of birds as ought to be made according to my 
view of the scope and applications of a National 
Museum of Natural History. 

Along 900 feet of wall space, in cabinets 10 feet 
in height, may be arranged stuffed specimens of 
say 2,500 species of birds. The British Museum 
possesses skins of 4,200 species of birds: the 
number of species described is about 8,300. 

Birds are most attractive to the sportsman = 
the largest proportion vf the collection of the 
foreign traveller usually appertains to the feathered 
class. The species, mostly new, collected by 
Gould in his three years’ life amongst the woods 
and wilds of Australia, fill nine large volumes by 
their descriptions. Looking forward to the addi- 
tions to the class of Birds that may be expected 
from the interior of Africa, from Madagascar, 
from Borneo, from New Guinea and from the 
great proportion of Australia not explored by 
Gould, a vast and rapid increase of singular and 
interesting forms may be expected,—is, indeed, 
certain. But on the basis of the class, as it is 
now known, and exercising the same discretion 
in the selection of specimens for exhibition whieh 
governed the arrangement of the Bird series in 
the British Museum, a Gallery of 850 feet in 
length by 50 in width should be assigned to the 
class Aves. The remark previously made on the 
osteology of Mammals applies to that of Birds, 
save that the number of articulated skeletons 
would bear a smaller proportion to the stuffed 
specimens. But there are classes of objects 
required to complete the exhibition of the Natural 
History characters of Birds, not needed for that of 
Mammals, viz., the nest and the eggs, with some 
singular preliminary structures in a few species. 
The gallery for the osteology, eggs and nests, 
and artificial bowers, of Birds, can scarcely be 
estimated at less than that for the osteology alone 
of the class Mammalia. 

Of the class Reptilia, including, as in Cuvier’s 
system, crocodiles, lizards, chelonians, serpents 
and batrachians, about 2,000 species are now 
known. In a gallery of 70 feet in length, about 
200 species can be properly exhibited. Some of 
the crocodiles attain a length of from 20 to 25 
feet. Some of the turtles are of large size. A 
gallery of 250 feet in length would be required to 
illustrate, by selected species, a continuous series 
of the entire class Reptilia. 

The different stages of the metamorphoses of 
the frog, toad, hyla, pipa, and other leading forms of 
the batrachians should be exhibited. Those of the 
common frog should also be illustrated by enlarged 
wax models for the instruction of the public 
visitors. 





+ In the Museum of Zoology at Leyden thirty skeletons 
of Cetacea occupy a gallery of 200 feet in length; ten 
stuffed specimens of the smaller Cetacea occupy a gallery 
of 55 feet in length. 
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So. likewise, in reference to the class of Fishes, 
the chief stages in the growth of such species as the 
salmon, which stages are known by the local terms 
parr, smoult, grilse, &c., should be exhibited. And 
in several species of this class the male and female 
are distinguished by well-marked external cha- 
racters, which should be exhibited. Of 4,000 
species of fishes in the British Museum, 754 oc- 
cupy the exhibition space of a gallery 70 feet in 
length. The number of named species of fishes 
now amounts to upwards of 7,000. The largest 
known fish of the present period isa British species, 
in so far as specimens have been cast ashore, within 
the present century, near Brighton, and at the 
Western Isles of Scotland ; it is the basking shark, 
Selache maxima of Cuvier, which attains a length 
of upwards of 30 feet. It is only in a public 
national collection that this rare and remarkable 
shark could be expected to be exhibited in a pro- 
perly prepared state. In a gallery of 300 feet in 
length the principle of selection would have to be 
exercised in order to give in a connected series all 
the ordinal and family modifications of the class of 
Fishes. 





Reptiles and Fishes do properly constitute one 
great natural group of cold-blooded animals. And 
the beautifully fine series of gradations by which | 
the cold-blooded air-breathers pass through the | 
amphibious series to the water-breathers, are well | 
exemplified in the modifications of the skeleton. 
I have, therefore, assigned a gallery of 250 feet in | 
length for the osteology of the Hematocrya, or rep- | 
tilian and piscine cold-blooded animals.+ | 

INVERTEBRATA.—The reasons which have led, in 
the allotment of space, in most public museums, to | 
the exposition of a larger proportion of the class | 
of Birds than of other Vertebrata have produced 
the same effect in regard to Shells in the Inver- 
brate series. 

The texture, form, colour and pearly lustre of 
these skeletons of the Mollusca all accord with our 
ideas of the Beautiful: moreover, their preparation 
for exhibition demands the smallest amount of 
skill and time, and they are almost imperishable. 
The substitution of fresh specimens for those that 
have faded in colour by long exposure to light is 
the chief work required to maintain the good con- 
dition of a collection of Conchology. 

Asa basis for calculation of the space that should 
be allotted in a public museum to the Molluscous 
classes, the readiest is the amount of space so 
allotted in our own; and its relations to the pre- | 
sent known extent of that great primary division 
of the Animal Kingdom. After the class of Birds, 
the display, next in completeness, of a natural 
group of animals is that which the exhibition of 
the shells of the Mollusca affords in the British 
Museum. 


The cabinets on the floor of the Bird Gallery, | 


which is 300 feet in length, are exclusively appro- | 
priated to this attractive class of natural objects. 


specimens of shells, illustrating about 10,000 
species of Mollusca. 

The well-known private collection of Mr. Hugh 
Cuming, of No. 80, Gower Street, contains shells, 
in first-rate condition as to form and colour, of 
upwards of 16,000 species of Mollusca; and this 
may be regarded as the present known extent of 
the existing species of the shell-bearing Mollusca ; 
but the annual increase is great. There are, how- 
ever, as I have already said, classes and orders, as 
well as genera and species, of Mollusca which have 
no testaceous covering. The class Tunicata, the 
orders of Gymnosomata, the Nudibranchs, Infero- 
branchs and Dibranchs, half of the Tectibranchs, 
the families Limacide, Oncidiade, Firolide, are all 
naked Mollusca; as are odd genera, here and there, 
in some of the better defended orders. 

Of course, in a National Museum of Natural 
History, a general view of the whole Molluscous 
group should be given; and it is more especially 
incumbent to afford the public a view of those 
modifications of the class which are least likely to 
be seen in collections of inferior importance or of 
more limited scope. Such modifications include 
the exquisite and beautiful forms of some of the 
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soft and shell-less marine orders of Mollusca above 
cited. Wax models coloured after nature, and 
specimens preserved in spirits, afford the means 
of completing a consistent exposition of the Mol- 
luscous sub-kingdom. 

As shells, moreover, are but the exo-skeletons 
or protective exuviz of the animal, and as in all 
Mollusks, with very few exceptions, more or less 
of the soft parts are protruded in the living animal, 
and a large and characteristic part of the animal 
is so exposed in the locomotive shell-bearers, the 
art of the modeller has been put in requisition 
in all public museums to give an idea of the 
true outward form and character of the Mollusk, 
though it be usually restricted to one species 
of a genus or family. The specimens of Mollusks 
in which the soft parts are preserved in some 
clear antiseptic fluid are more numerous; the 
anatomy, as the indispensable guide to a know- 
ledge of the nature and affinities of the Mollusca, 
has necessitated collections of the entire animals 
almost co-equal with those of their mere shells. 
estimate, therefore, supposing a gallery of not more 
than 300 feet by 50 feet in breadth be assigned 
to all the classes of the Molluscous sub-kingdom, 
that the addition of the vertical or wall s 


| (given to the class of Birds in the British Museum) 


would only suffice for an equalized and consistent 
exhibition of all the chief modifications of the sub- 
kingdom as it is at present known; the principle 
of selection governing the amount displayed to the 
same degree in which it has governed the display 
of the proportion of shells now shown in the floor- 
cabinets of a gallery of 300 feet in length. 

Some years ago a Committee of the British 
Association memorialized the Trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum on the subject of the combination of 
the fossil with the recent shells. 

I assume that, practically, the series of stuffed 
Mammals will be kept apart from the fossil re- 


| mains of that class in all collections of Natural 


History; and the like with respect to the stuffed 
Birds, Reptiles and Fishes: in other words, that 
the Department of Zoology will continue to be 
distinct from the Department of Geology and 
Paleontology. But adherence to the strict letter 
of such practical or administrative arrangements 


| would be neither necessary nor wise. Fossil shells 


readily afford duplicates. The genetic and truly 
philosophical series, according to geological epochs, 
may be kept quite complete in the Geological 
Department; and yet examples of an Orthoceras, 
a Lituite, a Goniatite, a Ceratite, an Ammonite, a 
Hamite, a Baculite, a Turrilite, and a Belemnite, 
might be spared, to be most instructively asso- 
ciated with that poor remnant of the order of 
siphonated-chambered shells which is exemplified 
by the genus Nautilus in the collection of existing 
Mollusca. Adopting the association of fossil with 
recent shells, on the same principle, and in the 


| same limited proportion—i. e., in order to indicate 
Here are arranged and displayed about 100,000 


how the wide gaps in the recent series of Mollus- 
cous forms had once been filled up, the practical 
Arranger and Curator of a National Museum must 
expand his estimate of space for his Zoological De- 
partment accordingly. 

ARTICULATA.—Of Insects, 150,000 species are 
now known, which is about more than double 
the number of all the other articulate classes 
combined, viz.:— Arachnida, Myriapoda, Crus- 
tacea, Cirripedia, Epizoa, Annelida, and Ento- 
zoa. Theinstances of species remarkable for bulk, 
such as the great Japanese crab, of 12 feet or 
more from the tip of one claw to that of the 
opposite, are rare and exceptional; but small- 
ness of size is met by multiplicity of species. 
Two entire classes, Annelida and Entozoa, the 
sub-class Epizoa, some Cirripedes and other Crus- 
tacea, most Arachnida, and some insects, especially 
the larve, require to be preserved in antiseptic 
fluid, or to be represented by wax models. Nor 
are exhibitions of the articulate province of animal 
life on a scale proportionate to that of the mol- 
luscous and vertebrate plans of structure. I have 
estimated that a gallery of 250 feet in length by 
50 feet in breadth should be provided. But the 
principle of selection must guide the Arranger, and 
on a more restricted scale than in the preceding 
classes, in availing himself of such extent of space 





for systematically arranged and exhibited spe 
cimens. 

In assigning, also, a gallery of 250 feet in length 
by 50 feet in breadth, to the Radiate province I 
have had regard to the difference of size of most of 
the species as compared with that of the majority 
of the articulate animals, especially insects. Some 
Meduse are more than 2 feet across: a specimen 
of the brain-stone coral ( Meandrina cerebriformis ) 
may exceed a yard in diameter and be nearly q 
yard in height. And, of course, the finest and 
largest specimens should be sought out for exhj. 
bition in a National Museum. 

Of the radiated class of animals, most of the 
class Echinodermata can be represented by their 
prepared and dried external crusts : the beautiful 
orders of the sea-urchins ( Echinide ) and starfishes 
(Asteriade) are so exhibited. But the Holothy. 
rtade and other soft vermiform kinds of the class 
need to be preserved in liquor or represented by 
coloured models. Indeed, to give an adequate form 
of the urchin or starfish asit is seen living and moving 
in its native element, with its hundreds of tubular 
suckers extended from the ambulacral openings, 
a@ wax model of a specimen of at least one of each 
genus should be added to the series of the shells, 

Having at command a gallery of adequate extent 
for the Zoophyta, the Zoological Curator would take 
the requisite steps to obtain and exhibit, especially 
if the public collection were that of a maritime and 
commercial people, illustrations of the growth and 
structure of coral reefs, by means of adequate 
masses of those beautiful structures, so as to exem- 
plify the law of growth and order of superposition, 
of the different kinds of coral-forming zoophytes 
which build up the lovely atolls and the dangerous 
fringing reefs, in various parts of the tropical seas. 

ErHNoLoGy.—No collection of Zoology can be 
regarded as complete that does not contain illus- 
trations of the physical or natural history charac- 
ters of the human kind (Bimanous order, Archen- 
cephalous sub-class). Such illustrations are afforded 
by casts of the entire body, and of characteristic 
parts, as of the head, or of the face, of the hand 
and the foot ; also by the bony framework, and 
especially the skull. Casts of the entire body, for 
the aims of the ethnologist, should be coloured 
after life, as in the examples of the Ethnological 
Department in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
The attention of philosophical travellers has 
of late been directed to this exigency in philoso- 
phical natural history; and, judging from the num- 
ber of instructive specimens brought from South 
America by Sir Robert Schomburgk, and from 
India by the Brothers Schlagintweit, I have esti- 
mated that the Gallery of Physical Ethnology 
should be 150 feet in length by 50 feet in width, 
in a National Museum of Natural History. 

Such a museum, morever, requires a special 

department for the illustration of the natural his- 
tory of the people’s own country. In the British 
Museum there is assigned to the Zoology of the 
British Islands a gallery of 85 feet in length by 30 
feet in width. It is well filled with the specimens 
which can be exhibited in a dried state. I shall 
afterwards refer to the location of the department 
illustrating the Fauna of a country, in the National 
Museum of Natural History of such country. 
A Museum of Natural History must include, for 
its consi + complet , a department of Botany, 
that is to say, a gallery for a collection illustrative 
of the characters, structures, and economy of the 
vegetable kingdom as it now exists. 

My estimate of the requisite space founded on 
that now allotted to the Botanical Department in 
the British Museum, and on the space allotted to 
the Museum at Kew, led to the proposition of a 
gallery of 250 lgng by 50 feet wide. I am assu 
by competent and practical botanists that I have 
not erred on the side of excess of space in this 
estimate. 

GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY.—The progress of 
these sciences has created a new demand for space in 
Natural History museums, which demand has been 
more or less liberally responded to in the museum 
of every metropolis in Europe: first, and most, in 
Paris, honoured as being the seat and scene of the 
immortal labours of the founder of the science of 
fossil remains. The impulse given by Baron 
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in Europe, the public museum of each civilized 
community, may show to the people the proportion 
of the creatures of former worlds that science has 


—— 

Cuvier to their acquisition has been followed by 
the formation of most extensive and instructive 
collections of the extinct members of the animal 


and vegetable kingdoms. Of extinct animals only 
there are at the present date not less than 6,000 
nera named and more or less clearly defined. 

In many of these genera the number of species 
already named exceeds—save in the case of a few 
of the larger genera of insects, i.e. Curculio, Linn. 
_-that of the known species of any genus of exist- 
ing animals. Take, for instance, the genus Am- 
monites ; whilst many larger groups, e. g., Brachio- 
poda, Ganoidea, are almost exclusively represented 
by extinct species. In fact, of the animals that 
have calcareous or fossilizable parts in their organ- 
ization, the number of known extinct species now 
far exceeds that of the known existing forms ; and 
the knowledge of such fossil species proceeds at a 
more rapid rate. Were space in a public museum 
estimated upon a prospective view of future in- 
crease,—if space were to be provided for the recep- 


ge 


so restored. Requisite space for exhibition being 
provided, reciprocal interchange of casts would soon 
furnish such*museum with the co-adjusted ground- 
works of the most remarkable extinct animals that 
have hitherto been restored. 
MINERALOGY.—Minerals, like Birds and Shells, 
are amongst the most beautiful classes of natural 





objects; at least, those pure and for the most part 
| crystallized bodies, selected to represent the ele- 
| mentary composition of rocks, have always attracted 
| the eye and excited the desire of possession, by the 
| combined qualities of form, colour, lustre and im- 

perishable density, and the conventional value 

attached to extreme rarity. And, perhaps, it may 
| be because they are objects of beauty and of price, 
; that the Mineral Series rivals in the proportion 
| which is exhibited, and in its connected arrange- 
| ment, the other two exhibited classes—Birds and 


tion and systematic display of annual accessions,—a | Shells—in our British Museum. - The present Gal- 
larger proportion must be allotted to the galleries lery of Mineralogy is 270 feet in length; and in 
of Paleontology than to those of Zoology. And 1857 there were exhibited in the cabinets arranged 
this is in strict and necessary agreement with the in that space about 15,000 specimens. In 1858, 
nature of things. Existing animals represent the | 4,000 specimens were added; and, in 1859, the 
phase of life of the present world, or of the modern | famous Allan-Greg Collection of 9,000 specimens 
epoch in our earth’s history. Extinct animals | was purchased, and is now in course of incorpora- 
belong to at least a score of equivalent epochs, or | tion: these, with additions from other sources, 
to many worlds besides our own. | have already raised the collection to-30,000 regis- 

If, therefore, for a consistently proportional | tered specimens. 
exhibition of all the classes of existing species of | From known collections of repute that may be, 
animals, according to the principles of selection , but are not yet, acquired, an equal ratio of increase 
adopted for those classes that are best displayed in | is likely to continue. My Colleague; at the head 
our own and other national museums, a series of | of this department and Professor of Mineralogy in 
galleries, collectively of the extent of 3,750 feet in | the University of Oxford, is of opinion, and I fully 
length, by 50 feet in breadth, be required, it will concur with Prof. Maskelyne, that a public col- 
be understood that the selective principle must be | lection of Mineralogy should include—Ist, a Series 
more restrictively applied to the exhibition of the , of Minerals arranged according to a system of 
fossil illustrations of the zoology of former worlds | classification on the combined bases of chemical 
in a gallery of 850 feet in length, by 50 feet in | composition and geometrical forms; 2nd, a series 
width. of crystallo-graphic specimens selected to illustrate 

In such a gallery, however, I have calculated | the varieties of crystalline forms exhibited by each 
that a series of rock-specimens illustrative of the | mineral; with which should be associated a series 
structure of the earth’s crust, with a corresponding | of models representing these varieties of form in 
selection of characteristic fossils, arranged strati- | symmetrical proportions, on a scale dispensing 


graphically, might be exhibited; together with the with the need of a lens, easily addressing the eye, 
general paleontological series arranged according | and requiring from a student of such series only 


to genus, order and class. | the use of the hand-goniometer. The elementary 

No triumph of Science has appeared more mar- | labours of the student should be further facilitated 
yellous to the intelligent mind than the reconstruc- | by express series illustrative of the various physical 
tion of a form of life that has passed away long | characters whereby the mineralogist discriminates 
ages ago, and the representation to the visual sense between different minerals and determines their 


of such animal by its framework, so complete as to 
leave little to the imagination in realizing a com- 
plete idea of the once living figure of the extinct 
beast. In the British Museum the North American 
Mastodon, the South American Megatherium, the 
Irish Giant Stag (Megaceros), the New Zealand 
giant bird (Dinornis), are thus exhibited. In the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons the great 
Ground Sloth (Mylodon) and the Giant Armadillo 
(Glyptodon) are similarly displayed. At Peters- 
burg the huge hairy and woolly Mammoth and 
tichorrhine Rhinoceros—both colossal beasts once 
inhabitants of Britain —— may be seen; even the 
thick hide of the first and part of that of the 
second are there preserved. 

Paris, Berlin, Turin, and some other Continental 
Museums can boast, also, of their more or less 
complete and unique skeletons of other extinct 
species of gigantic quadrupeds. 

It is the common experience of officers of National 
museums that no specimens of natural history so 
much excite the interest and wonder of the public, 
so sensibly gratify their curiosity, are the subjects 
of such prolonged and profound contemplation, as 
these reconstructed skeletons of large extinct 
animals, 

Happily for the fulfilment of this, perhaps, by 
some administrators, viewed as the primary aim of 
a public museum, it can be gratified at compara- 
tively small cost. A fossil bone and a coloured 
plaster cast of it are not distinguishable at first 
sight,—scarcely by sight at all. 

The artificial junction of a series of casts of the 
bones of an unique fossil skeleton produces a result 
equivalent for all the purposes of public exhibition 
to the articulate skeleton itself. Thus, every capital 


| external features: such, e.g., as the d of 
| lustre, the varieties of cleavage, and of colour. 
| Minerals are, of all substances, the most determin- 
| ate and durable in regard to colour, of which they 

exhibit the most complete series of gradations and 
| varieties. Of this quality Werner took advantage 
in proposing his system and classification of colours, 
which, in a public museum, ought to have a special 
series for its illustration, with Werner’s Nomen- 
clature and its Synonyms in different languages; 
so that manufacturers and others might see and 
know precisely the colour and shade signified by 
such terms. In those original Papers of John 
Hunter that have recently been published+ there is 
a chapter ‘‘On Monsters,” divided into those of 
the Animal, Vegetable and Mineral Kingdoms. 
The illustrations of the latter by the Great Physio- 
logist are those “defective formations” or “ dispo- 
sition of one crystal to form upon another” now 
included in the section of the science termed the 
“Teratology of Minerals.” The series illustrative 
of this should include the specimens that have 
assumed deceptive forms by the enlargement of 
particular planes, by the development of a twin- 
structure, or through other complex departures 
from normal form, requiring the goniometer and 
geometrical aptitude to fathom the right solution. 
Perhaps, the most interesting of all these ancillary 
series to the philosophical mineralogist would be 
that which should exhibit the various kinds of 
Mineral ‘‘ Pseudomorphs.” Here would be exem- 
plified the transitional capacities of the most ob- 
durate and seemingly unalterable and imperishable 
of substances. Silex replacing, or replaced by, 
other and very various stones. The hardest gems 

t 8vo. 2 vols. Van Voorst. 











becoming degraded, so to speak, by the substitution 
of less dense and durable matter for their own 
proper substance: Minerals of the least stable 
nature mimicking by their external forms those 
that are the hardest and most imperishable. Prof. 
Maskelyne assures me that for the due illustration 
of this interesting branch of Mineralogy an exten- 
sive series would be required. 

Thus multiples of the same species of mineral 
would do duty, in a National Collection, in the 
Classificatory, the Geometrical, the Elementarily- 
instructive, the Technological, the Teratological and 
Pseudomorphic series. oreover, a8 in the Zoo- 
logical Department a small apartment is proposed 
to be so arranged as to make the microscopical in- 
spection of animalcular forms easy to the public, 
so @ corresponding arrangement in the Mineral 
Department might give as easy an opportunity of 
observing the exquisitely beautiful phenomena of 
polarized light, so far, at least, as they are appli- 
cable to the discrimination of minerals. 

It may be a question whether “artificial mine- 
rals” should have a place in this department,—by 
which I mean the crystallized products of the labo- 
ratory and of processes carried on in Metallurgy 
and other arts. In the Mineral Department of alk 
public Museums are arranged or located those most 
interesting and mysterious bodies called ‘‘ Aero- 
lites” or ‘“‘ Meteorites,”—the mineral substances 
which our earth receives from time to time from 
extra-telluric space. Already, through my Col- 
league’s energy, the series of these sky-stones in the- 
British Museum now rivals that extensive and 
formerly unique collection at Vienna; where, by 
the way, I learn that they are enlarging the exhi- 
bition-space of their famous Mineralogical Gallery 
to twice its former extent. 

Basing an estimate, therefore, on the proportion. 
of mineral species which can be exhibited, with the 
single aim of a classified series, on the ground-floor 
of a gallery of 270 feet in length by 40 feet in 
breadth, and on the known ratio of increase, admit- 
ting also the necessity or advantage of the seve- 
ral distinct series required for the full fruition or 
completed applications of a national collection of 
Mineralogy, I estimate that it should have appro- 
priated to it a gallery of 550 feet in length, by 50 
feet in breadth.t 

(Prof. Owen’s important paper will be completed 
in the Atheneum of next week.) 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have arranged the 
principles and general details of the Catalogues for 
the Exhibition of 1862. Three catalogues will be 
issued; an ‘ Industrial Catalogue,’ an ‘ Illustrated 
Catalogue,’ and a ‘Fine- Art Catalogue.’ Alt 
matters of a general kind intended for insertion 
must be sent in to the secretary before February 
1; all advertisements before March 1. The price 
of the Industrial and Fine-Art Catalogues will be 
one shilling each. The Illustrated Catalogue, 
which will mainly concern the exhibitors, though 
it will also have a present and permanent interest. 
for the public of spectators, will be produced on @ 
handsome scale, in super-royal 8vo., so as to range 
with the magnificent work of 1851. The name 
and address of each exhibitor will be given, with 
a brief description of his contribution ; the print- 
ing and paper for this of the Catalogue being 
provided by the Commissioners. Detailed descrip- 
tions of articles and woodcut illustrations of them 
must be paid for by the exhibitor. Editions of 
ten thousand copies will be struck off from time to 
time as they may be demanded by the public. All 
advertisements must first be submitted to Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners. 

Under the patronage of Earl Fortescue, the 
Bishop of Exeter and the Duke of Northumberland, 
the Members of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation propose to hold their Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting at Exeter, from the 19th of August to 





+ This, of course, is less than the space (Plan, in ‘*Re- 
turn,” delivered 16th of March 1859, and printed by order 
of the House of Commons) it might be desirable to secure 
prospectively, for enlargement of the gallery, in reference 
to the possible increase of thirty years to come, considering 
the limited proportion of the earth whence our present 
known minerals have been derived. 
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the 24th inclusive. They have a goodly list of | 


Vice-Presidents and Committee. The proceedings 
of the week will include the usual papers, soirées 
and excursions. 

We are requested to state that a considerable 
part of Leigh Hunt’s book, ‘A Saunter through 
the West End,’ appeared in the Atlas in 1847. 
The contributions were then called ‘The Streets 
of London.’ 

Capt. Snow, in continuation of our remarks of 
last week, writes to explain the present state of 
the Endeavour, and of his proposed voyage to the 
Arctic Seas, in search of the lost Expedition.— 

“ Newcastle, July 30. 

“The delay occasioned, by trying to get the 
additional small sum required for our more efficient 
equipment has been such, as to make it very doubt- 
ful about getting through the middle ice this sea- 
‘son. I am, therefore, reluctantly compelled to 
follow the advice and wishes of many persons in- 
terested in, and supporting my undertaking, by 
relinquishing the northern route this year. This 
does not prevent me trying the original plan by 
Behring Strait; and as the vessel, with all her 
material, &c. has been kept by me free from debt 
(paying as I do everything weekly), there will be 
Ro difficulty in proceeding upon my voyage when- 
ever I can, by my own-means or otherwise, obtain 
what more is required. Meanwhile I shall not be 
idle, but intend turning the vessel to some useful 
purpose in connexion with science or exploration. 
At any time I shall be happy to meet the friends 
who have aided me in this effort to do more con- 
cerning the lost Expedition, and thanking them, 
with the press generally, for all kindly feeling 
displayed. W. ParKER Snow.” 

Another State Paper onthe Thames! Year by 
year these reports on the adornment of our noble 
river come and go. They have their little day— 
whether they be the magnificent dreams of Martin, 
or the prosaic plans of Cubitt—and then they 
drop below the tide. The public is supremely 
unconscious that the most picturesque and various 
river frontage in the world stands in any particu- 
lar need of artificial adornment. London, they 
say, requires more roads and wider, more streets 
and shorter, more sewers and with a swifter 
fall, free bridges and more of them, but does 
not want to see its ample stream straightened 
and banked, and narrowed into a Dutch canal. 
London has its own character, and the Thames 
partakes of it. It is a sea-port; and the salt wave 
washes “‘the marble of her palaces,” and fawns at 
the foot of her gardens as well as visits her wharves 
and warehouses and commercial stairs. It is the 
growth of ages, having its foundations in the soil 
before Cesar leaped on the shores of Kent. 
Nature and the necessities of man have made the 
river that which we find it. Very few persons, 
we imagine, wish to see this work of ages changed. 
An engineer, or an architect, here and there may 
be found eager to reconstruct the river-side; but 
the same ingenious gentleman would like to rebuild 
‘Westminster Abbey on ‘‘a more regular plan,” 
and remove out of our way the rubbish called the 
‘Tower. We may admire his cleverness, but we 
really do not want his art. There are men who 
would re-write Shakspeare’s plays, or reconstruct 
‘the History of England, just as there are men who 
would transform the Thames into an absurd and 
‘intolerable likeness of the Seine. We believe they 
will not very soon succeed. As we prefer, with all 
their faults, our own Shakspeare and our own His- 
tory, so we prefer our own Thames. We have no 
objection to its being brightened and lightened; 
to see many more Tudor buildings, like Billings- 
gate, and a little more greenery, like the Temple 
Gardens, on its banks; to see some of the un- 
sightly coal-yards put away, and the road along 
its northern shore extended ; but improvements 
should be conceived in the national spirit, and 
carried out in the genius of the spot. The present 
scheme is negative, and therefore right in spirit. 
It aims at producing the greatest attainable im- 
provement with the least possible change. This 
principle will recommend it to public indulgence. 
Any general scheme on the new French model 
for changing the masculine and picturesque cha- 
racter of our river front would be an error on 





artistic grounds, and probably a failure on com- 
mercial grounds. 

The disjointed portions of an early German 
Triptych, at Hampton Court Palace, to which we 
last year called attention, have been brought to- 
gether and fitted into an elaborately gilded, but 
very inappropriate, frame, and placed in a con- 
spicuous position in the centre of one of 
the principal apartments. The cartoons of the 
Triumphs of Julius Cesar, by Andrea Mantegna, 
have been protected by large sheets of glass, and 
are now seen to much greater advantage. The 
large chalk drawing, or cartoon, copied by Casa- 
nova from Raphael’s Transfiguration, is in a miser- 
able dark room, although one of the best and most 
valuable transcripts of the original picture, and of 
the same size. It certainly merits a more promi- 
nent position, and would, from the dullness of the 
surface and clearness of execution, be a very good 
subject for photography. Copies multiplied by 
this process would render more service to students 
than any lithographs or line engravings now cur- 
rent ; and we hope the authorities will take our 
second suggestion also into consideration. 

The Royal College of Surgeons is in treaty with 
the Company of Barber-Surgeons, we understand, 
for the purchase of the picture of ‘The Granting 
of the Charter to the Corporate Body by Henry 
the Eighth,’ the picture to be preserved in future 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The price named is 3,0001. 
If this admirable work is to be disposed of at all, 
we should much prefer to see it in Trafalgar 
Square. The first work in England by Holbein, 
and, in some respects, one of his most complete 
performances, ought to be in no less a place than 
the National Gallery, where he is very inadequately 
represented indeed. 

Fife House, Whitehall Yard, has recently re- 
ceived the collection of Indian fabrics and raw 
materials, which has been a delight to artists 
in Leadenhall Street. It will be re-arranged 
shortly, and again open to the public on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Our readers are aware that a Royal Commission 
has made its Report as to the site of the new Law 
Courts and the manner in which the cost of the 
site and buildings should be met, and that Govern- 
ment measures have been grounded upon their 
Report. Having acted upon this Report, the 
Treasury has now thought fit to assert that it is 
not worthy of credit. A Treasury Minute, dated 
the 16th of July, strives to prove that the Com- 
missioners were wrong on all points. Their esti- 
mate of expenses is wrong by the small sum of half 
a million, while some of the funds which the Com- 
missioners proposed to expend are not applicable 
for these purposes, and the actual sum which is 
available is less by nearly 200,000/. than the esti- 
mate of the Commissioners. Our attention has 
been drawn to this subject by some temperate and 
well-digested remarks of the Council of the Incor- 
porated Law Society upon this precious Treasury 
Minute. It is alleged in these remarks that the 
facts and figures on which the Minute purports to 
be founded have been for many months in the pos- 
session of the Treasury; that they were well known, 
or readily accessible, before plans were prepared 
and deposited and notices given by authority of 
the Treasury when the Site Bill was passing as a 
Government measure, and when the Money Bill 
was before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. It may be doubted whether any great 
harm is done by not promulgating these views 
earlier, as it seems probable that, in the main, 
the Commissioners are right and the Treasury 
Minute wrong; but the fact that, having these 
views, they were kept back from Parliament and 
the country, if this should be proved, presents a 
subject well worthy of the attention of those who 
study the official morals of the nineteenth century. 

The boys and girls of Sheffield have raised a 
statue to James Montgomery. Seven years ago 
the poet of ‘The Pelican Island’ died in the town 
which he had adopted and made famous for other 
wares than cutlery. There was much rejoicing 
over his genius, and many resolutions to preserve 
in bronze or marble some public memorial of one 
who in early life had been reviled and imprisoned 
for his service to the liberal cause. The imprison- 





ment in York Castle, as is well known, made 
Montgomery a poet :— 
We learn in suffering what we teach in song, 

And it was evidently good for the rising gene. 
ration of “iron” men that a protest against tem. 
porary wrong —a witness to the old truth 
that right will be done at last—should be set up 
in the public streets. The men of “complete 
steel” were, nevertheless, slow with their sub. 
scriptions, and the Sunday School children hag 
to step in and make up the lists. 1,100J. wag 
ultimately raised, and a statue by Mr. Bell of the 
prisoner of York Castle has this week been inan. 

rated as the first literary monumen* erected on 
the banks of the Don. 

The Master and Wardens of the Ironmongers’ 
Company gave a splendid entertainment on Wed. 
nesday last, in their venerable hall, to the pro- 
moters, contributors and friends of the great 
Exhibition, which excited so much admiration in 
May last. Few undertakings have been so suc. 
cessful as what now may be termed ‘ The Iron. 
mongers’ Exhibition of 1861,” or so lasting in its 
pleasant feeling, as the expressions of obligation 
and continued readiness to co-operate on both 
sides fully proved. 

Thanks to an order of the House of Lords, on 
a motion of Lord St. Leonards, Turner’s Will and 
the various codicils attached to it have been printed 
in extenso. The document is of interest to artists, 
who may see therein how it happened that the 
provision Turner made for the poor members of 
their profession was of no avail to them, and why 
‘¢Turner's gift” has fallen to somebody else. The 
immediate occasion of this publication was the 
official representation of the Trustees of the 
Naiional Gallery to Her Majesty's Treasury, 
respecting the care and custody of the pictures. 
The period within which provision was to be made, 
under the will, for the gallery to be named after 
the testator was limited to ten years after his de- 
cease. This will shortly expire, and although the 
decree of Vice Chancellor Kindersley delivered 
the pictures to the Trustees without express re- 
ference to this condition of time, there are, say 
the Trustees, grave doubts, supported by high 
legal authority, whether that condition does not 
still bind them to erect the gallery on pain of 
forfeiture. It is added, that, whatever be the 
legal effect of this decree, there is no doubt of the 
moral obligation under which the Trustees lie. 
They think Turner intended that his pictures 
should be exhibited in immediate proximity to the 
other pictures forming the National Gallery, and 
in order that they may be enabled to carry out 
this intention, they appeal to their Lordships of 
the Treasury, adding that, whether they hold the 
pictures under the will or the decree, or both, there 
is no doubt of their being under a moral as well 
as legal obligation to see the undoubted wishes 
of the testator fulfilled. It is urged, that it is not 
fitting to impair the completeness of the general 
collection of national pictures by the severance 
from it of such surpassing examples of the British 
School. To this is added a reminder that on 
repeated occasions the temporary character of the 
present location of the Turner pictures has been 
made the subject of express acknowledgment and 
assurance. The representation concludes by calling 
attention to the report of the late Mr. Braidwood 
on the increased danger of lighting public buildings 
with gas, under the influence of which the British 
Museum Trustees decided against lighting that 
building. The Trustees state that they would not 
consider their responsibility met were they not to 
draw the attention of their Lordships to the ques- 
tionable nature of the present location of the Turner 
pictures, and the arrangements under which they 
are now exhibited by gaslight. 

Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, of Edinburgh, have pur- 
chased the copyright and stock of the Edinburgh 
Medical Journal for 8501. The Medical Journal 
is the only one in Edinburgh. 

We print the following as we receive it, by way 
of hint to Mr. Murray :— 

“London, July. 


“Ts there anything like a guide-book for the 
home county of Sussex which has a decent claim 
to accuracy? I am one of those who go about the 
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country with a knapsack for my recreation in the 
holidays, and was properly brought up with an 
English veneration for Mr. Murray and _ his 
Handbooks. I hailed with gratitude some years 
since the appearance of one professing to give an 
account of the ancient kingdom of Aflla and its 
belongings, and quite recently took a tramp over 
the downs to Old Shoreham, not a little elated by 
the idea of finding such an example of Norman 
architecture as the following quotation from 
‘Murray’s Handbook for Kent and Sussex,’ page 
293, col. 2, describes :—‘ Old Shoreham Church, 
N. (Norman), is scarcely less interesting. It 
is cruciform, the 4 limbs being of equal length.’ 
Then follows a quotation from Hussey, and 
the compiler resumes thus :—‘ Remark the pecu- 
liar oblong window in the S. transept, with its 
exterior zig-zag bordering.’ Now, I was rather 
surprised to find such a mistake, or sign of care- 
lessness, as this, concerning a building within two 
hours’ steam of London; for the truth is, that 
the four limbs of this church are by no means 
equal, but its chancel is shorter by some feet than 
the nave, and the transepts, of equal length, are 
shorter very considerably than either nave or 
chancel. In short, there is no great peculiarity 
in this respect to be seen. As to the ‘ peculiar 
oblong window in the S. transept,’ I found also 
another in the north transept—an unexpected 
treat. At Lancing I was shown, by a person 
apparently well informed, a third blunder, respect- 
ing the three grades of scholars admitted to St. 
Nicholas College there, which suggests, at least, a 
transposition of the names of Shoreham and 
Lancing. If Old Shoreham Church had been an 
out-of-the-way edifice, I should not have troubled 
you with this note, but it is spoken of in the 
Introduction, page 12, as amongst the most im- 
portant Norman works in the county of Sussex. 
aa 

A small volume, a Correspondence between Vol- 
taire and the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, has just 
appeared at Paris (Didier). Besides his letters, 
the volume is said to contain several articles by the 
famous author, not printed till now. The Duchess 
remained his sincere friend during his quarrel 
with Frederick the Great ; it was by her desire that 
he wrote his ‘Annals of the (German-Roman) 
Empire.’ In the letter which accompanies the 
completed work he writes to her, ‘ All is done, and 
I place about ten centuries at your feet, where I 
would rather be placed myself. Of all the blun- 
ders which have been committed since the days of 
King Dagobert, none is as great as mine when I 
left the Thuringian paradise.” 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
8 Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and 
deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 
Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HOLMAN HUNT’S GREAT PICTURE.—The EXHIBI- 
TION of Holman Hunt’s celebrated Picture of ‘THE FINDING 
of the SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE,’ n in Jerusalem in 1854, 
and completed in 1860, is NOW OPEN at the GERMAN GAL- 
LERY, 168, New Bond Street, from Twelve to Six.—Admission, ls. 








SCIENCE 
MEDICAL BOOKS. 

The Forms, Complications, Causes, Prevention 
and Treatment of Consumption and Bronchitis. By 
James Copland, M.D. (Longman & Co.)—Dr. 
Copland has here not only presented the profession 
with the articles ‘Consumption’ and ‘ Bronchitis’ 
in his comprehensive ‘ Medical Dictionary,’ but he 
has used these articles as the basis of an extended 
treatise on these subjects. Numerous as are the 
works devoted to the subject of consumption, we 
know of none that will more repay the perusal, by 
the practitioner in medicine, than the one here 
given by Dr. Copland. There is a comprehensive 
grasp of the whole subject that reminds us of the 
best monographs of the great medical writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; whilst the 
literature of the subject is brought up to the pre- 
sent day. In addition to this, we have indications 
on every page of the practical man, who is tho- 
roughly acquainted with the subject on which he 
writes. In an age of new and dazzling discoveries, 
the young practitioner is constantly liable to neg- 
lect the past; and the study of works like this by 
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Dr. Copland cannot but have a beneficial effect. 
The treatise on ‘ Bronchitis’ is almost entirely re- 
written, and is a most able résumé of all that is 
known of the pathology and treatment of this 
disease. 

A Treatise on Fever. By Robert D. Lyons, 
K.C.C. (Longman & Co.)—Dr. Lyons is precisely 
the man to whom we should have looked for a sound 
philosophical and practical treatise on Fever. As 
pathologist -in-chief to the British Army in the 
Crimea, he had especial opportunities of investigat- 
ing the fevers which carried off so large a proportion 
of both French and English armies. He also per- 
sonally investigated the yellow fever of Lisbon in 
1857. He was educated in Dublin, and now prac- 
tises in Dublin, the principal city of the country 
which has the unenviable reputation of being the 
“chief habitat” of that most destructive of all fevers 
—typhus fever. Under these circumstances, Dr. 
Lyons has had ample opportunity for studying the 
three great forms of fever recognized by patho- 
logists at the present day; and in his treatment of 
this great subject we have not been disappointed. 
Those already acquainted with the forms of fever 
will be glad to go over the ground with so com- 
petent a guide as Dr. Lyons; whilst the student of 
medicine will find this work a capital introduction 
to the study of the most formidable group of dis- 
eases he is called upon to investigate. 

The History of Medicine. By Edward Meryon, 
M.D. (Longman & Co.)—It has been long a re- 
proach to the literature of medicine in England, 
that it has neither good biographies of medical 
men, nor a readable history of medicine. Dr. 
Meryon has come forward to supply the latter, and 
has now published a first volume. This volume 
takes us from the earliest condition of the healing 
art, and its first philosophical development in the 
works of Hippocrates down to the history of medi- 
cine and surgery in England during the sixteenth 
century. In the execution of his book Dr. Meryon 
displays an extensive erudition, and has produced a 
work which will be alike interesting to the public 
and the medical profession. 

A Medical Handbook. By Frederic W. Head- 
land, M.D. (Seeley.\—Dr. Headland’s book is 
divided into two parts. One on the Preservation 
of Health and the other on the Restoration of 
Health. Both parts are written with equal ability, 
and both, we believe, with an equal solicitude to 
make the author’s knowledge useful to mankind. 
At the same time, we question the propriety of 
teaching the public therapeutics at all. Our social 
arrangements ought everywhere to admit of the 
existence of a competently instructed medical man, 
who should be sent for where disease is present. 
If, however, there are districts in “happy Eng- 
land” where no doctor is to be found, and where a 
cle nm, or a visitor of the poor exists, then 
these ‘‘ hints” on the administration of decoctions, 
pills and tinctures may be of service. 

A Treatise on Diseases of the Joints. By R. 
Barwell, F.R.C.S. (Churchill.)—It is now many 
years since Sir Benjamin Brodie published his work 
on ‘Diseases of the Joints,’ and that eminent 
surgeon would be the first to admit that the time 
had come for a new work on the subject. Those 
who will take up Mr. Barwell’s volume and com- 
pare it with the work of thirty years since will see 
at once the immense stride that has been made in 
our knowledge of the minute structure of the bones, 
cartilages and other tissues that enter into the 
composition of the joints. It is from this point of 
view that Mr. Barwell’s book will be studied 
with interest by the young surgeon. The older 
practitioner will perhaps question whether all this 
minute investigation with the microscope has really 
improved the practical treatment of disease, and 
unfortunately, there is no way of meeting the objec- 
tion at once. The application of counting to the 
results of treatment, has yet to be accomplished by 
the members of the medical profession, and, until 
this system is put on a satisfactory basis, an 
opinionative medicine and surgery must prevail. 


better instructed practitioners of the healing art, 
that the greater the knowledge possessed of the 
structure, functions and morbid changes of a part, 





the more chance there is that those means will be 


There is, however, a permanent faith among all the | P 


used by which disease is resolved into health, and 
health maintained. It is with this conviction that 
Mr. Barwell writes,—not, as he tells us, ‘‘so much 
from love for that sort of work, as from a perception 
that certain links must be supplied, certain en- 
tanglements unravelled, and error, if any existed, 
corrected.” From a young man with such a spirit 
as this, the greyheads of the profession may learn, 
and the book which he has produced is one calcu- 
lated to do good, as much in the spirit in which 
it is written as in the new and important matter 
it supplies. 





PINE ARTS 
THE SYSTEM OF TRAINING UNDER THE DEPART- 

MENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, AS PURSUED AT 

SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

THe Department of Science and Art has had 
now some years of trial, overcoming many obstacles 
and prejudices, and it is time we looked to the 
result of the talent, energy and money that have 
been expended. Before entering into detail, we 
may dissipate the popular error that the Museum 
and the Schools of the Department at South Ken- 
sington have any needful connexion with one 
another. The fact is, that beyond some small 
collections for the use of the pupils, the Museum 
and picture-galleries might as well be at Trafalgar 
Square, the Minories, or Bloomsbury, as in Bromp- 
ton. The Secretary of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, Mr. Cole, is also General Superintendent of 
the Museum; but there is no compulsory union of 
the offices. To put the right man in the right place 
has been the object of the Government. The 
Museum section of his duties was publicly 
examined before a Commons Committee last year, 
and a very favourable verdict returned,—indeed, 
it would have been strange if the erection of so 
complete a collection in so short a time and at 
so small an expense had not won a much warmer 
approval than was tardily given to the man 
whose energy had so greatly contributed to bring 
it together. 

We shall confine ourselves to the Art Depart- 
ment. The system of instruction diffused by eighty- 
two schools throughout the country has for its 
centre the Training School at South Kensington, 
the primary purpose of which is to supply 
teachers to Art-Schools. The students who enter 
it for training are principally selected from those 
who have distinguished themselves in the branch 
(metropolitan or provincial) schools. The admis- 
sion to the Training School, therefore, becomes 
an object of ambition to the students in general. 
Prize-students and pupil-teachers are eligible for 
such admission; and this portion of the system 
has the advantage of leading to the extension of 
elementary teaching in parochial schools by means 
of the pupil-teachers, who are required to under- 
take that as part of their duties. Not only are 
the pupils thus made into masters, but they have 
a proper training in the practice of the art of 
teaching itself,—a preliminary course, with this 
special object, is gone through at South Kensing- 
ton. The Metropolitan District Schools, seven 
in number, afford fields for the exercise of these 
students in training, of course in a subordinate 
capacity. Another means of practical teaching 
is afforded by the parochial schools of London, 
which, without any cost to the State, by the fees 
received, not only pay the salary of the master 
who superintends, but leave a surplus to the 
Department. Thus, the children of the poor 
obtain the services of highly-trained masters at 
no cost whatever to the State. Mr. R. Burchett’s 
(the Head-Master) Report, speaking of the stu- 
dents in training, says: ‘This course of instruc- 
tion is divided into six groups of studies, to each 
of which a certificate of competency is attached ; 
and the acquirement of this certificate is the ordi- 
nary conclusion of the studies of each student in 
that particular group, although it is usual for the 
upils to study at least in two groups at one time. 
It frequently follows, therefore, that students are 
more proficient than their certificates represent, as 
the more advanced Art-studies commence with the 
student’s entry into the school, while the examina- 
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tion upon them cannot take place until the more 
elementary certificates are obtained.” 

These six groups may be particularized thus:— 
Ist. Elementary drawing and colouring. 
Painting, with examinations in styles of Art, and 
the elementary principles of ornament. 3rd. The 
figure drawn and painted, with examination in 
the historic styles of ornament. 4th. Modelling 
ornament, with examination in styles of Art, and 
in the elementary principles of ornament. 5th. 
Modelling the figure, with examination in the his- 
toric styles of ornament. 6th. Technical instruc- 
tion. By obtaining a certificate in each of these 
groups, the annual sum of 10/. is made payable to 
the master in aid of his income,—the maximum sum 
for each individual being 50/. a year. The obtain- 
ing of these certificates has been found to facilitate 
getting employment by teachers in general, because, 
naturally enough, employers feel some confidence 
in the acquirements of persons so instructed and 
taught to teach. 

hus far upon the skeleton of the system; now 
for its muscular and locomotive parts. What is 
meant by a training in any of the six groups, and 
by what process the instruction is given, may be 
best stated thus, beginning from the first day of a 
tyro’s introduction, The student, presuming his 
entire ignorance (otherwise, the in-comer is taken 
at the point he proves himself to have attained 
before entering), is set to draw from the flat simple 
geometrical forms, then outlines of natural foliage 
or rudimentary ornament. Some advance made in 
these matters, a course of practice from what the 
Department styles ‘‘ models” is introduced,—colla- 
terally and ultimately superseding the first, as pro- 
gress is made. These models, which, by the way, 
are admirably calculated for students who have no 
facilities for obtaining instruction to practise fromin 
private, are purchaseable by the public; they con- 
sist of block cubes, or other simple geometrical 
forms, that can be disposed in any position and 
drawn from by way of training the eye, not alone 
in form but in the knowledge of light and shade. 
The practice of shading, or representing form by 
light and shadow, follows this,—primarily from the 
flat, then from the models, which, indeed, from the 
very beginning, have been gradually opening the 
pupil’s eyes. All this time the instruction is inter- 
mixed by discourses upon practical geometry and 
perspective, delivered upon a system highly calcu- 
lated to rouse the student’s attention and inter- 
ested zest in his work. As an example of this, and 
to point out the intelligent and thoughtful nature 
of the school’s action, we may state, that before the 
assembled tyros a master demonstrates upon a black 


board the simple rules of perspective and geometry, | 


questioning his audience as to their comprehension 
of the matter in hand; their replies readily guide 
him to direct further questions, or explanations, as 
required. When the practice of free-hand drawing 
comes into operation, which next follows this, or 
in some cases is carried on simultaneously with it, 
the teacher acts in a somewhat similar manner. 
Suppose a dog couchant is the example; he deve- 
lopes its main bearings, so to speak, step by step, 
from one given point,—as the eye; hence to the 
shoulder one line correctly delineated gives a new 
base for the paws and back, hence the hind-quarters 
and legs. Following him, the student produces 
the same on paper, which is examined before further 
progress ; a series of axes for each portion of the 
subject being obtained, the master fills in the out- 
line, demonstrating its character as he goes on, 
followed by the pupil as before. The pupil must 
be dull indeed, if he does not get something 
like an intelligent comprehension of what he is 
about from this method of instruction, which 
was, we believe, introduced by the present head- 
master, Mr. Burchett. Copies of a higher grade 
succeed the rudimentary ones, still keeping to 
the flat originals, excepting with regard to the 
models. In due time the subjects are changed to 
objects in low relief, and progressively to the 
round itself, in casts or nature. Before the certi- 
ficate can be obtained, the pupil must be able 
to produce drawings, ten in number, of various 
characters, indicated above; he must make, in a 
given time, a drawing from a group of models, be 
prepared to instruct a class such as that of which 


2nd. | 





he formed a part, and solve, in writing, questions 
in geometry, perspective, orthographic projection, 
and the rudiments of constructive architecture. 
It will be seen that this alone involves an amount 
of knowledge rarely, if ever, possessed by the draw- 
ing-master proper. 

Group 2, for the student in training, succeeds. 
Here the practice of colour is inculeated. In pro- 
ceeding further, we shall probably best indicate 
what the studies are, by quoting some of the ques- 
tions put in examination of the pupil, before he 
again proceeds. In group 2, the following were 
satisfactorily answered the year before last:—2. 
State what union of primaries form the various 
| secondary colours. 3. Name six mineral and four 
vegetable pigments used in painting, and give any 
information you possess concerning them. Six works 
are required for the certificate for the second group: 
a composition of still-life painted in oil; a landscape 
in oil, from nature, or an approved example; a paint- 
ing of ornament in monochrome, in oil; study, in 
water, of flowers from nature; a sheet, of at least two 
studies of ornamental arrangements in colour; asheet 
ofstudies of some plant or plants botanically analyzed, 
with a view to ornamental details. By way of 
enabling the student to accomplish the last of his 
tasks, there is attached to the Training School a 
lecturer on Botany, whose duty it is to elucidate 
the natural structure of plants, so that their ele- 
mentary forms may be understood. As human 
anatomy is useful to the draughtsman of the 
human figure, and essential to its intelligent repre- 
sentation, so the anatomy of plants should be 
studied in ornamental design. It is difficult to 
demonstrate in words the excellence of this part 
of the system. 

Group 3. demands a comprehensive knowledge 
of the human figure, which must be drawn and 
painted—a tolerably fundamental acquaintance 
with anatomy, obtainable from a course of lectures 
delivered to the students by Mr. J. Marshall, 
twice in the year. Seven works are demanded 
from the student: comprising, a study in chalk 
from the living model, the bones and muscles 
placed within the outline of an antique figure ; a 
painting from the human figure from a picture in 
oil; the same from the nude, or the draped figure ; 
a sheet of varied studies of historic styles of orna- 
ment, sketched from works in the Museum, the 
authorities being appended, the sketches to be 
coloured when the originals are so. Questions 
answered in examination for the certificate in this 
| group were, as before,—1. What are the character- 

istics of Greek Art?—2. Give examples of its three 

| periods. —8.—4. What ore the characteristics of 
Northern and Italian Gothic?—6. Had this (the 
| Renaissance) any influence on the Mohammedan 
| styles? With group 4, the necessity of original 
| design is introduced, for which the foregoing groups 
| are preparatory. Its application is chiefly to sculp- 
tural art. The student has to produce five works, 
models of ornament from the cast and from a draw- 
ing, i. e., producing faithful relief from a flat sur- 
face, reversing the ordinary process; models of 
flowers or foliage from nature; time-sketches, in 
clay; and studies of historic styles of ornament, 
drawn, restored or modelled. 

Group 5. carries the student into modelling the 
figure, &c. ; the questions for examination imply a 
knowledge of human anatomy and the history of 
ornament in various styles and periods. Six works 











a sheet of varied studies of the relief ornament of 
various historic styles, from examples in the Mu- 
seum; and other tests of acquirements. With group 
6. the remaining tests apply to specialities of ap- 
plication, as to architectural, engineering, naval 


certificate on ornament are required to send in, 
for permission to compete, two original works, 
painted or modelled, to show their technical skill, 
as well as their power of designing; also, a mono- 
graph, drawn up by themselves, on at least two 
historic styles, illustrated by sketches from works 
in the Museum. They are examined, by papers, 
on the elements, history and application of orna- 








or mechanical drawing. Candidates for a special | 





ment, and are required to design some works in 
the presence of the examiners. A student, pre- 
sumably competent, may take up any group ag 
his special requirement suggests. Of course, 9 
mechanical draughtsman need not learn human 
anatomy or botany. Various rewards are given 
to proficients according to attainment, either ip 
medals, honourable mention, instruments of use in 
art, books, &c. The students, qualified by this. 
course, obtain, as vacancies occur, masterships in 
provincial schools or are eligible for employment 
in desi The result of all this may be seen in 
the fact stated by the Report, that nearly 85,000 
persons received instruction in drawing in 1860 in 
the various schools, increasing from 29,498 in 1855, 
The exhibitions of the pupils’ works are not onk 
honourable to them, but testify highly to the intel- 
ligent system which has fostered their skill. 





Fivt-Art Gossrp.—On Tuesday last Mr. James 
Sant was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. 

Messrs. Hamilton & Adams, of London, and 
Mr. J. A. Rowbotham, of Derby, publish an 
illustrated version of the well-known legend of the 
‘Mouse-Tower on the Rhine,’ which relates the 
villany of a certain Bishop Hatto. The illustra- 
tions, by Mr. V. H. Darwin, are very poor. 

The Twelfth Report of the Commissioners on 
the Fine Arts says, the annual grants for deco- 
rating the New Palace have sufficed to meet the 
claims of the artists. In that of Mr. Dyce, how- 
ever, a different result has been experienced. This 
artist, by the original agreement, was allowed a 
fixed annual sum for a limited period, within 
which he undertook to complete the work. Failing, 
from various causes, to do so, additional time was 
granted from the termination of the period in June 
1855, which was extended to the beginning of 1858, 
Since 1854 Mr. Dyce has had exclusive occupation 
of the Queen’s Robing Room granted on condition 
that the work should be completed in June 1857, a 
time since extended to the beginning of 1858. 
“The work is,” says the Report, “‘to our extreme 
mortification, still unfinished; the delay having 
occasioned, as we fear, great inconvenience to your 
Majesty in consequence of the long-continued and 
still exclusive occupation of the Robing Room by 
Mr. Dyce. The more recent interruption has 
arisen, it is understood, from ill health. We have 
the greater reason for regretting any impediment 
in the completion of this work, since the portion 
already executed is, in our judgment, highly credit- 
able to the artist.” In noticing the comparative 
assiduity of artists, a high compliment is paid to 
Mr. Maclise for his ‘‘ unremitting industry” in 
working on the water-glass picture of the Meeting 
of Wellington and Blucher after Waterloo, in one 
of the large compartments of the Royal Gallery. 
The notes compiled by Mr. Maclise during his 
journey of research into the practice of the above- 
mentioned method in Germany, together with 
those resulting from his own experience, are 
appended to this Report. Mr. Herbert has 
adopted, with slight modifications, the same 
method, to his entire satisfaction. The Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that the decorations of the 
“Houses” by the best artists may conduce to 
the credit of the artists and of the country. At 
the same time the largely increased encouragement 


have to be produced:—a shaded antique figure, | given of late years by private persons to artists 
drawn from the cast; an anatomical rendering of | leads them to admit that those artists employed on 
the same, modelled; a drawing of the skeleton in | the decorations could, in almost every case, be 
the position of the same; a model of the same; {| more profitably, though not more honourably, em- 


ployed in other and possibly less arduous under- 
takings. With regard to painting, it is recom- 
mended that, for the sake of uniformity, a series 
of designs, or sufficiently distinct portion of such 
series, should be entrusted to one artist; but in 
relation to sculpture, the Commissioners see no such 
necessity, because a series of statues in any given 
locality may, without danger of undue incongruity 
of style, be allotted to different sculptors. 

duration of any scheme of decoration by means of 
sculpture can consequently be calculated with more 
precision, while the undertaking itself can be kept 
moreundercontrol. The Commissioners believe that 
every object contemplated in their appointment will 
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be fulfilled by the employment of eminent sculptors 
in entire or partial execution of the schemes before 
submitted. 

The British Photographic Portrait Gallery, Num- 
bers LIL, 1V., V. and VI., lie before us. Num- 
pers I. and II. we have already noticed. Those 
now in question contain portraits of the Earl of 
Derby, Messrs. Monckton Milnes and E. Cardwell, 
M.P.’s; also of the Dean of St. Paul’s. Each is 
accompanied by a short notice, mainly of dates 
and deeds, concerning the subjects. The first is 
an excellent and characteristic portrait, good 
enough, but not too good. The second looks 
heavy and lumpish, the head being a failure. The 
third is one of the best and most expressive like- 
nesses we have ever seen in photography, in which 
a portrait is not always a likeness, we need not 
say. It is well composed, moreover, and is good 
every way. The fourth is like enough, but so bad 
poth in production and composition that the less 
gaid about it the better. Messrs. Mason & Co. 
are the publishers, and Mr. Kilburn is the photo- 
grapher, of this series. 

By a clerical error in our notice of the Report 
of the Department of Science and Art last week, 
“Dr. Marshall,” in the eighth line from top of 
third column (p. 123), appeared for Mr. John 
Marshall. 

The magnificent Dome of Monreale, Sicily, is to 
be fitly illustrated by the Rev. D. B. Gravina, on 
the most magnificent scale, by eighty large impe- 
rial folio plates printed in chromo-lithography, with, 
as certain specimens already completed show, the 
greatest care and accuracy of attention tothe famous 
mosaics of this singular building, the crown of Nor- 
man Architecture. Thearchitectural portion will be 
included in these, of course. The author, who has 
resided for forty years in the Benedictine Monas- 
tery adjoining the Dome, has given all his attention 
to the work he has now nearly brought to a con- 
clusion, and contributes a text explicatory of the 
symbolic meaning of the emblems of the colours, 
and of the sacred and profane usages and customs, 
as delineated in the mosaics. The plates have been 
partly executed by the author, partly by Sicilian 
artists. The proceeds are to be devoted to building 
a school for poor children at Maidstone. The date 
of the subject, about 1170, and the vast variety of 
its mosaics, cannot but afford a means of interesting 
the public, especially as we find architects turning 
their attention to mosaic as a means of decoration; 
and that there is considerable hope Sir Christopher 
Wren’s original intention of illuminating the stark 
walls of St. Paul’s Cathedral with such materials 
may soon be carried out. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. COVENT GARDEN. — Mr. 
MELLON’S CONCERTS.—Mr. Alfred Mellon begs most respect- 

iy: to announce, that his Annual Series of PROMENADE 
CONCERTS will 'COMMENCE on MONDAY, August 12. — 
Promenade, One Shilling. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SERVICE Music. 

The Music used in the Services of the West London 
Synagogue of British Jews. Principally composed 
and edited and adapted by Charles Salaman; the 
Ancient Melodies harmonized and the whole ar- 
ranged with Obbligato Organ Accompaniments, and 
edited by C. C. Verrinder. Vol. 1. (Addison & 
Co.)—This is a publication of more than common 
interest; not merely as adding to our knowledge of 
the style of music preferred for the Hebrew ritual, 
but because it contains compositions of to-day as 
well as melodies by tradition reputed to be more 
ancient in date than the First Temple. With some 
of the latter we had been made acquainted by MM. 
De Sola and Aguilar's collection of Portuguese 
Synagogue music. When examining that valuable 
work, the symmetry of some among the ancient 
tunes struck us as remarkable; there being no 
peculiarities of form or interval to distinguish them 
from such sacred airs as a Mozart or a Mendelssohn 
might write for the uses of the temple belonging 
to any creed. The austere dryness of the Greek 
modes, turned to account by the early Christians, 
Would seem to have small orthodoxy or authority 


among the Hebrews. We understand that this 
book is published with ‘‘ sanction,” and if so, it is 
equivalent to a confession that beauty of form and 
melody—be it ever so stately, never ascetially re- 
pulsive—is not only permitted but sought for by those 
of the old faith. This is to be seen in the contribu- 
tions of Mr. C. Salaman,—of that excellent amateur 
Mr. S. Waley and of Mr. E. Hart. Some of those 
by the first-mentioned writer are almost secular 
in the turn of their melody—without, however, 
being chargeable with frivolity. We have always 
held with those who allow Music in worship to 
avail itself of the materials of its time; and this on 
principle no less than on tradition. There is direct 
injunction that ‘‘everything” is to take part in 
prayer and praise,—and those who limit the lan- 
guage of adoration to this or the other century, 
voluntarily imprison themselves within the sepul- 
chral walls of a ruin, instead of “devoutly press- 
ing” into the building which Piety rears to-day 
for living beings to beautify, and in which living 
beings may find their spirits chastened, or softened, 
or exalted. The words of Holy Writ are not 
exclusive in their obsoleteness:—it may be as- 
serted that there has been little or no nervous 
writing in any style of any period since the trans- 
lation was made for England, in which it may 
not be traced that our writers are conversant 
with the phraseology of the Bible. This universal 
adaptability in nowise implies misuse or confu- 
sion—it simply displays a treasury of aliment and 
suggestion which are of all time, and have no- 
thing to do with the momentary fashions of an 
epoch, save by throwing into these something of 
that nobility and grandeur which will belong to 
high purposes and unselfish thoughts, so long as 
human hearts beat,—so long as some will repair 
to the Temple to worship and others to sell doves 
and tochange money. But we must not be further 
beguiled into a subject too wide and too deep to be 
treated here; our reasons for thinking highly of 
this Jewish music, we conceive, having been suffi- 
ciently indicated in the above remarks and specu- 
lations. 

How different from the foregoing work of service- 
music is the one before us— Benediction Service, with 
Thirty-six Litanies, by W. Schulthes (Ewer & Co.). 
—Here we have the allurements, and the gilding, 
and the colour, and the incense, and the flowers of 
a Jesuit chapel (the taste of that religious order in 
church decoration being well known).—So be it, for 
those who find in these things devotional sugges- 
tion ; provided the gilding be good, the colour gor- 
geous, the incense unadulterated, and the flowers 
richer than the pale, pinched blossoms which grow 
in some Campo Santo. The usual elegance of M. 
Schulthes as a writer has not forsaken him ; but 
much of his work seems to us too slight, even 
tried by the Catholic standard, which, we believe, 
is the true standard of religious Art. To illus- 
trate: Signor Rossini’s ‘Stabat’ is not slight ; 
neither Mendelssohn’s ‘Lauda Sion’: though 
neither is, in one single bar, “ strict.” 

The Chorale Book, &c., by H. H. Bemrose and 
W. Adlington (Wertheim & Co.), is one of the con- 
ceited productions of which modern time has pro- 
duced too many. We cannot understand that any 
new collection of the kind can be wanted; and the 
prefatory editor is apparently aware of the fact, 
since he launches out into a paradox which, once 
for all, is to be combated. Says he, ‘‘ It may be 
remarked, that the first impression of a tune is not 
always correct. There is sometimes a quaintness 
and apparent insipidity, especially in certain tunes, 
towards which on further acquaintance a strong 
attachment succeeds.” By way of rejoinder, may be 
put in Mendelssohn’s true saying,—‘It is astonish- 
ing how one can become used to bad music.” A tune 
that makes no first impression is no tune, but an 
arrangement of notes, that makes its way by favour, 
or association, or persistence.—Many of the 
tunes here collected (why “ Chorales”) are unin- 
teresting, and not good, if considered in reference 
to the words of Tate.and Brady. The German 
specimens, we are instructed, have been ‘‘ docked” 
(vide ‘Brandenburgh,’ p. 156). It may be sub- 
mitted, that we are rich enough to have dispensed 
with such mutilation of foreign wares. But there 





is.a disease epidemic, it would seem, among Psalm- 





odists as among potatoes, and here is the hundredth 
proof of it—one which, whether the last example 
comes from America or (as-here) from Derby, must 
be denounced by all who desire to have the music 
of public worship in English decorously presented 
and performed. 





Royau Irauian Oprra.—Superlatives in play- 
bills are not always words of wisdom or signs of 
health. Why call the cast of ‘Il Barbiere,’ on 
Saturday night, ‘‘ unprecedented”? Why force 
honest people to declare that the new Rosina is 
not so good as Malibran, Viardot, Sontag, Madame 
Grisi, and half a score of-her predecessors less 
famous than they? Why must we remind Mr. 
Gye that there has been a Bartolo whose name 
was Lablache?—He is doing his best by such pro- 
ceedings to prejudice ‘‘the town” against the new 
artists; and if the public becomes as unjustly cold 
as for the t it is irrationally warm, he will 
only have himself to thank, as having provoked com- 
parison by trying to exaggerate success. Malle. 
Patti cannot by any strain of epithet be justly 
called ‘‘ unprecedented” asasinger. For voice she 
is not to be compared with half-a-hundred soprani 
who have gone before her ; in execution (trying her 
by the time during which she has sung on the stage) 
she is ready, it is true, but not so perfect as others 
have been in her circumstances. Those who 
remember Mdille. Pauline Garcia’s first appear- 
ance as Desdemona must confirm this assertion. 
Malle. Patti’s Rosina is, like every part she has sung 
here, musically and «!.verly finished up to a certain 
point. Her changes were exuberant, some out of 
style. The reader need not be told that we enjoy 
and defend ornament in singing ; but then it must 
be well applied and perfectly wrought out.+ In 
the latter part of the cabaletta to ‘ Una voce’ the 
new Rosina fairly ran riot, too frequently to the 
destruction of the measure of the movement ;—to- 
wards the close especially, heaping group on group 
of notes, the one having little or no affinity with the 
other, and retarding, not enhancing the brilliancy 
with which the movement winds up. Then not a 
few of the passages were ‘‘dashed at,” not done. 
The staccati portions were the best ;—-butneither were 
the shakes nor the scales so neat as a singer so gra- 
tuitously ambitious is bound to make them. We 
must add that some were in questionable tune. 
The duett was better in every point of view. The 
Jinale was weak and the stretto was ‘‘ behaved,” not 
sung. It is true that the whirling brilliancy of 
the orchestra leaves the soprano small chance; but 
the Rosina, if she does not dominate, should and 
can be heard ;—so judiciously has the master placed 
her voice. The m scene was a mistake : 
Rosina there introduced a bravura, in the Gipsy 
style, by Mr. Wallace, to English words, which 
were not to be heard. On the whole, Saturday’s 
singing gave us an impression of a more venture- 
some spirit in Mdlle. Patti than we had hoped she 
would show. She may lose her public, unless she 








+ The question is dwelt on, not by chance, but because 
it is exciting attention in more places than one just now. 
We spoke some short time ago of a lesson on Agatha’s air 
from ‘ Der Freischtitz,’ by M. Stephen de La Madeleine, and 
offered a judgment on his deckings thereof. The lesson has 
brewed a pretty quarrel in France. To those who hold 
with us he replies that Sontag and Schroeder-Devrient 
(countrywomen of Weber's, who had his tradition) used to 
embroider the adagioas he has stated. Our distinct recol- 
lections (the same as have printed in the mind Madame 
Pasta’s cadences in ‘Ombra adorata,’ and in the ‘‘ Niobe” 
rondo) of both German ladies in Weber’s well known scene 
are of its delivery by them without the graces and gruppetti 
introduced by him. But, after all, the musicmust decide for 
itself. We cannot fancy Mozart's ‘ Dove sono’ sung twice 
without some enhancement, delicate and well considere®, 
of the few simple notes of the theme on its repetition. We 
conmatoeneston a arenes song eo than spoilt 
save possi a most sparing use of a ‘ura in 
the posh verse. —With Signor Rossini’s music the case is 
entirely different. His Italian operas are so many revels 
for the voice, s0 many temptations calculated for the singer 
to show his craft and his com ti ; 

these it seems to us clearly pointed out by the structure 
of the music where this can welcomed, where it is for- 
bidden. One may change the airs and graces of Rosina’s 
vivacity (if one can change them well), but who would dare 
to alter the ionate flourishes of Desdemona’s delirious 
bravura in the second act of ‘Otello,’ or those in the 
murder duett of the third act? It is because style in orna- 
ment is so. uni lly lected that we ee r- 
petually to complain of roportions — misapp ions 
of this severe music tewetene pranked out — of that 
tempting melody puritanically starved. 
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is counselled wisely: clever though she be, far 
beyond the average cleverness of singers of her 
age. Her acting was.pretty, with a touch in it of 
malice and sarcasm, analogous to that air of jfine- 
lady languor and impertinence which pleased us in 
‘Martha.’ At present, we conceive her forte to be 
comedy: and, if ‘“‘a bespeak” could make itself 
heard, she should be tried (as was last week said) 
in ‘Susanna.’ Signor Ciampi improves, and has 
expunged one or two of the minor-theatre tricks, 
which in his first performances of Bartolo made us 
question his possession of any real mirth. 

The season, one of unusual bustle, profit, and 
reserve in attempting new music, will close to- 
night by a performance of ‘Le Prophtte.’ Mr. 
Gye has failed to make that opera popular with 
Mdlle. Csillag. We cannot but fear the same 
result, with Madame Nantier-Didiée: though 
there cannot be two opinions as to the vocal 

wers and requisites of the two ladies. The 

ter has hitherto lost herself when she has 
forgotten that she is a first-rate singer and a 
pleasing actress—of the second class. 





MusicaL anD Dramatic Gossir.—The pro- 
gramme in detail of the Birmingham Festival 
is before us. The works selected for perform- 
ance have been already mentioned, and the 
names of the singers, whose labours seem to be 
fairly apportioned to them, on the whole. There 
is not a solitary piece of music which is not well 
known. We have no doubt that the Directors have 
weighed their reasons for departing from that course 
of enterprise which during so many past Festivals 
has given Birmingham an European pre-eminence ; 
but that the interest of the meeting is thereby 
largely reduced with some of us, there can be 
no question. To hear how Madlle. Tietjens “gets 
on” in Oratorio, and how Mdlle. Patti will succeed 
in ‘Let the bright Seraphim,” offers small com- 
pensation for the absence of some new or unfamiliar 
work of importance. It is vexatious, if it be true, 
that no Oratorio by a living writer is worth risking; 
but surely there must be sacred and service music 
worth reviving by the great masters whose nameand 
fame are taken for granted. 

It is not very often that we get musical news 
from Australia; but the dwellers in that far new 
world, it appears, are “ buckling to,” and occupy- 
ing themselves with Art in a sensible fashion. We 
have a concert-bill of the first performance of the 
second season of their ‘“‘ Musical Union,” held on 
the 22nd of May, at which Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wal- 
purgis Night’ and Mr. Henry Leslie’s ‘Judith’ 
were played and sung by an orchestra of fifty-two 
and a chorus of one hundred executants. 

Our instrumentalists appear determined to take 
no holiday this year, since Mr. Mellon announces 
that his Promenade Concerts will commence at 
the Royal Italian Opera House on the day so dear 
to the sportsman, the twelfth of this month. 

The five prizes of the Brass Band ‘‘ Sydenham 
contest” were awarded as follows:—First prize 
to Messrs. Marriner’s Band (of Keighley); second 
ditto to the Victoria Amateurs; third ditto to the 
15th Durham (also known as the Darlington 
Band); fourth ditto to the Albion Band; and 
the fifth and last ditto to the Stanhope Band. 

A concert given at Scarborough, on the 25th 
ult. is worth a word among the curiosities of the 
year. Mr. Sims Reeves was to have appeared 
there; but on his arrival, it became evident that 
he could not sing;—on which the management 
prevailed ‘on Mrs. Howard Paul to appear in his 
stead, and give her wonderful impersonation of 
Mr. Reeves, and sing the songs set down for him 
in the programme.” This is pressing of jest into 
earnest service with a vengeance!—That Mrs. 
Paul was made for better things than such masque- 
rading, all who remember Miss Featherstone’s 
superb voice and remarkable promise of stage 
excellence must know. The feat is not a new one. 
Years ago a fortune was made by a man who gave 
concerts on the Continent, dressed as a woman, 
who called himself ‘The Male Catalani.” 

Now is the time when Autumn projects are 
born. We hear of a plan at Manchester of giving 
twenty weekly orchestral and choral concerts in 


the Free Trade Hall there, directed by M. C. 
Halle, on the scale of the former remarkable per- 
formances under the same conductorship, which 
excited so much attention. 

Once a month comes a rumour of some new 
joint-stock company, meant to out-do every exist- 
ing establishment by some exhibition of unpara- 
goned excellence. The liability is always “limited” ; 
so, we are glad to believe, has the confidence of 
speculators become in these latter days. Among the 
newest reports has been one of a monster concert- 
room which is to be raised close to the Kensington 
Exhibition building, for the purpose of giving 
monster concerts during the season of 1862. It 
has been said that the moving parties in the scheme 
are those who were to do such great things in the 
foundation of ‘‘the Handel College.” What was 
observed respecting the new English Opera specu- 
lation a fortnight since might be here repeated 
sforzando (as the musicians say), were there the most 
remote chance of any such project getting beyond 
the stage of application to the credulous, and find- 
ing even them rather hard of hearing. 

Miss Adelaide Phillips, an American contralto, 
of whom report speaks highly, is now, we are told, 
in Europe, to complete her studies. 

Among other watering-place pleasures is to be 
a new operetta, ‘ Les Roses de M. de Malesherbes,’ 
in one act, by M. Jules Beer, nephew to M. Meyer- 
beer, which is to be produced at Spa. 

M. Roger (French journals announce) is going 
to Russia; some state on a five years’ engagement, 
at an enormous salary. Should the latter news 
prove true, we are sincerely glad to think that this 
once charming artist may there refresh his fortunes, 
if Report has spoken the truth in respect to them; 
but we cannot join in lamentation over the departure 
of one to hear and see whom, of late time, has 
been more painful than pleasant. Meanwhile, he 
has been singing, for a few evenings, in the scene 
of his first and most real triumphs, the Opéra 
Comique. The concerns of this theatre, once so 
fortunate, are, we are assured, in a condition any- 
thing rather than flourishing. —Madame Cabel re- 
turns to her right place, that of florid singer at the 
new Théatre Lyrique.—At the examination of the 
pupils of the Conservatoire the other day, two 
are announced as having distinguished them- 
selves greatly—Mdlle. Cico, a brilliant soprano, 
and M. Caron, a baritone—M. Faure will enter 
on his duties at the Grand Opéra in ‘ Guillaume 
Tell.’ 

A Symphony, by Mynheer W. E. Thooft, is 
said to be producing some sensation in Holland. 
It is entitled ‘Charles the Fifth,’ and would seem 
to be more of a cantata than a symphony—voices 
being used throughout, so far as we can understand 
the description. 

Herr R. Marggraff, in his recently published 
* Grossdeutsches Liederbuch,’ attributes the excel- 
lent popular song ‘Das Lied von den Deut- 
schen Strémen,’ to Max von Schenkendorf, the 
third of those patriotic poets (Arndt and Theo- 
dor Korner being the other two) who roused 
the Germans in their great national struggles 
during the second decennium of this century. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung, in noticing Herr Marg- 
graff’s book, doubts whether the above-men- 
tioned song is by Schenkendorf, as it is neither to 
be found in the first edition of Schenkendorf’s 
Poems (Stuttgart, 1815), nor in the last complete 
edition of the poet’s works (Berlin, 1837). We 
wonder that the Allgemeine Zeitung, in thus ex- 
pressing a well-founded doubt, is not aware of the 
name of the real author of the song. It is by Karl 
Buchner, of Darmstadt, and, after having appeared 
for a long time, in students’ and other song-books, 
under Schenkendorf’s name, has at last been 
acknowledged to be Buchner’s by the late Gustav 
Schwab, in the Preface to the third edition of his 
‘Fiinf Biicher deutscher Lieder und Gedichte’ 
(Leipzig, 1848). 





MISCELLANEA 
Whales and Whaling.—I have read with great 
interest the paper in your last number, by Prof. 
Owen, relative to a National Museum of Natural 











=— 
History, and more particularly that part referrn, 
to the Right Whale, and the desirability of pe 
serving a specimen of that greatest of the Mam. 
malia before the species becomes extinct. Speaking 
of the Right Whale, Prof. Owen remarks, that jj 
is confined to the seas of the Northern Hemisph 
observing that the peculiar nature of its food 
restricts it to high northern latitudes, and that 
“here only is there now the chance of seeing the 
spouting of the Right Whale.” I trust I shall not 
be considered presumptuous in venturing to offer 
a few remarks which may seem opposed to go 
distinguished an authority upon the subject, but I 
know from my own observation that the Right 
Whale visits the shores of Australia, Van Diemen’s 
Land, and New Zealand, in considerable numbers, 
during the summer months ; and in good seasons 
is (or was, at the time I was there) largely captured 
both by vessels and by shore whaling rarties, | 
have known as many as eight large Right Whales 
taken off Twofold Bay (about lat. 37° 6’ S.; lon, 
149° 57’ E.) in one day; these whales being in 
every respect similar to those taken in the Northem 
Seas, the true whalebone whale. Besides the Right 
Whale, another and smaller kind, called by whalers 
the ‘‘Humpback,” is frequently taken ; but this 
differs from the Right Whale in many important 
particulars. The belly, and under the throat, is 
pure white, and gathered into longitudinal folds; 
it has a small back fin, near the tail ; the head is 
sharper, the tail more pointed, and altogether it is 
more active than the Right Whale, which has no 
back fin, and is equally smooth all over, being 
generally all black, though it is sometimes beau- 
tifully mottled, black and white; these are called 
Magpie Whales, and are thought to have thicker 
blubber than the others. With reference to the 
term ‘‘ spouting,” I may observe that the whale 
never really spouts water from the head in the 
manner generally represented ; the air, as it rushes 
up through the blow-holes, takes up a portion of 
water, which is blown up like a jet of steam ; the 
only fluid ever spouted from the head is blood, 
when the animal is severely wounded internally 
by lancing ;—this frequently rises in two great 
columns, and is spread by the wind in a shower 
over the men and boats near; he is then said by 
the whalers to have “his chimney a-fire.” 
The most important natural enemy of the whale on 
the coast of Australia is the “killer,” a large kind 
of porpoise, with a blunt head and large teeth. 
These “killers” often attack the whale, and worry 
it like a pack of dogs, and will sometimes kill it. 
The whalemen regard these creatures as important 
allies, for when they see from the look-out that 
whale has been “‘ hove to” by them, they are pretty 
sure of capturing it. The killers show no fear of 
the boats, but will attack the whale at the same 
time, and if a boat is stove, which often happens, 
they will not hurt the men when in the water. 
When I wished to obtain the head of one of them, 
I had some difficulty in prevailing upon the men 
to kill one, as they said it might bring them ill- 
luck. The Australian natives about Twofold Bay 
say, the killers are the spirits of their own people, 
and when they see them will pretend to point out 
particular individuals they have known ; some are 
very large, exceeding twenty-five feet; they blow 
from the head in the same manner as the whale. 
When a whale has been killed, it is not unusual 
for the killers to take it down bodily, in spite of 
all the efforts of the men to keep them off and tow 
it in. When this occurs a buoy is attached to 
mark the place, and after being down some twenty- 
four hours or longer, the carcase becomes inflated 
and rises to the surface, like a great balloon, gene- 
rally minus the tongue, which is the favourite morsel 
of the killers. There is another variety of the 
whale—probably the largest in the world—in the 
Southern Seas; but I will not add more now, as I 
have already trespassed too much on your valuable 
space by what, I fear, will appear to many of your 
readers a very unscientific yarn. 

O. W. BrRIERLY. 


8, Lidlington Place, Oakley Square, July 31, 1861. 
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demi Weel Professor of German at the London University Col- 
lege ; and JOHN OXENFORD, Esa. 


Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 


An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for 
Younger Students, Travellers, &c. By J. OXENFORD andC. A. 
FEILING. Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6d. strongly bound. 

London: Whittaker & Co. ; Dulau & Co. ; » 5 and | D. Nutt. 


CORRECTED, 








THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, Xc. 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and revised Edition, 
12mo. price 6s. strongly bound in roam 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ROME. New Edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. strongly 
bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. New Edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d, strongly 
bound in roan. 

No Editions of these Works are genuine except they have the 
name of the Publishers, Whittaker & Co., on the title-pages. 
London: Ww hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS. 

1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
oxpeely for the ap Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In o Parts. . Eighth Edition, rice 12s. 8vo. cloth: 
Part IL. Fourth Edition. price 12s. 8yo. cloth. The Parts sold 

at Ss oa 


* Introductory Boek to Dr. Ollendorff’s Method adapted to 
the’ German, containing a new system of facilitating the study of 
the German Declensions, +" + on the Gender of Substantives. 
New Edition, 12mo. cloth be 


2. ADAPTED 4 the FRENCH. Written 
oxprensty $ for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo. Eighth Edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of 
French Substantives, pe an additional Treatise on the French 
Verbs. Price 12s. cloth 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8yo. Fourth Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8yo. Price 12s. cloth. 

KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. 
Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice, that these are the only English kditions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other totally 
inadequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the 
Sane of the method so strongly recommended b: by Captain 

Hall, and other eminent writers. They should be ordered 
with the Publishers’ name, and, to a ent errors, every copy has 
its number and the Author’s signature 

The above Works are copyright. 


London: W — & Co.; and Dulau & Co.; and to be had of 
any Bookselle 


N R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols, 12mo. New Edi- 

I CI 5 stain 8s. rays oxide 6b nets hes bad oe 34°80 

The Volumes are sold separately, 78. each. 

HISTORY of GREECE. 12mo. New Edition, cloth 6 6 
HISTORY of ROME. 12mo. New Edition, cloth .. 6 6 
QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES. 12mo.......each 1 0 
HISTORY of INDIA. 8vo. cloth.... 
HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 





12mo. Second 


noe Ree 6 6 
MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT GREECE and IT: ALY. 

Svo. New Edition, cloth .. ...... 220. cccese sce 12 6 
The MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 18mo. New E di- 

Moe ee OR rr ere 4 0 


OVI D'S FASTI. 





The CATILINA and JUGURTHA of SALLUST. 
With Notesand Excursus. Post 8vo.cloth .... 6 6 
TALES and POPULAR FICTIONS. Woodcuts. 
PN CINE a Sass ss dtiecas 00,8086 éec0ssbees 6 6 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 12mo. 
BP TR I, csi dulcin ciincdodcccleccaneet 5 0 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE. 18mo. 
EG EEL. 6 ccwtrcieneutdesinacense's 6 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME. 18mo. New 


Edition, bound . 


These Works are used at the chief Public Schools, and by the 
Tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
and self instruction. 


London: Ww jhittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane. 


In 12mo. price 5s. bound, 


< ITALIAN and ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
rr the Italian and French Grammar of VERGANI and 
PIRANEST Exemplified in Twenty Lessons, with Exercises, 
Dialogues, &c. Also, Notes and Remarks, ei ated oo ere 
the Study of the Italian Language. By J.GUICHET. A New 
ition, enlarged and corrected. By Gicear A. TOMMASI. 
London: C. H. Law: ou & Co.; Whittaker & Co; F. 
Rolandi ; i Simpkin & € 





NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo. (1,562 pp.), price 308. cloth, 


NEW DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: based upon that of 
Baretti, and containing, among other additions and improve- 
ments, humerous ape relating to the Arts and nog? a 
variety of the most approved Idiomatic and Popular Phrases 
a by JOHN DAVENPORT and GUGLIELMO COME: 


London: Longman & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Dulau & Co.; and 
other Proprietors. 


PERRIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL- BOOKS. 





New Edition, 12mo. 2s, cloth, 


1. PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By G. GRO 


Thirty-third Edition, 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH 
CORN EP saatOn 5 with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By 
Thirty-eight Edition, 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 


8. PERRIN.—FA BLES AMUSANTES. 
Revue et Corrigée par C. GROS. 

London: Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; yeiviaker® Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co.; Dulau Co.; Houlston Co.; J. H. 
Rivin, wt E. b.W illiams; C. H. Law; Darton & Co.; Tega & 
Co. ; fall & Co. ; ; and Kent & Co. 


Now ready, corrected to the present time, ore price 4s. 6d., 
bound, the Twenty-second Editio 


EOGRAPHY and HISTORY: pa by a 

- Lady, for the use of her own Children. A new and revised 
edition. 

London: Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; 

Whittaker & Co.; J. & F. H. Rivington; Houlston & W right; C. 

. Law; J. 8. Hodson; Tegg & Co.; Hail & Co. ; Kent & Co.; and 

Relfe Brothers. 


ESSRS. WHITTAKER & Co. beg to call 

the eo of all —— ron in Tuition and the 
Booksellin; g Trade their NEW CATALOGUE of MO DERN 
and APP. ROV ED EDUG ATIONAL WORKS, which is now ready 
for distribution, and which they will be happy to forward on 


app <aioamene 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. | 


Just published, price 1s. 


ISHOPS and BEGGARS of the 19TH 
CENTURY. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; ae Hamilton, Adams & Co. . London. 


HAVET’S GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS, 
New Edition, 450 8vo. pages, 78. 


YHE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK : 
a Theoretical and Practical French Manual, prepared 
expressly for the Use of English Learners, and based ui pon the 
Works of the French —— and the Sta andard Gramumrians of 
the present day. 
““M. Havet’s treatise is a complete exposition of the principles 
and Cae oe of the French language. Atheneum. 
ook is so well calcul: ated to make a complete 
Pi... J w= A. as M. Havet’s admirable and comprehensive 
work. ts —English Journal of Education. 

* Havet’s popular ‘French Class-Book’ is by far the most solid 
and practical production of its kind. It contains the rudiments, 
the usual practice, and the niceties of the language, all in one 
volume, lucidly arranged, and set forth with an intimate know- 
ledge of what is easy and what is difficult to English students of 
French.”—Continental Review. 


London: W. Allan, 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 








Published by J. HALL & SON, Cambridge. 


LERICAL PAPERS:—LAWS and 

USAGES of the CHURCH and CLERGY. By the Rev. 

Dr. PINNOCK. 5 vols. Any Volume, 5s. 6d., may be had 
separately. 


UNBENEFICED CLERK Vol. A. 
OFFICIATING MINISTER Vol. B. 
ORNAMENTS OF THE CHURCH Vol. C. 
ORNAMENTS OF THE MINISTER Vol. D. 
ORDER AND RITUAL OF PUBLIC W ORSHIP Vol. E. 


Lately Published, 


QUESTIONS on the GOSPEL of ST. 
MATTHEW;; with the Answers supplied. By the Rey. W. 
TROLLOPE, M.A. Second Edition. 12mo. 4s. boards. 


By the same Author, 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of ST. 
LUKE; with Examination Questions. Second Edition. 
12mo, 48. boards. 

A COMMENTARY on the ACTS of the 


APOSTLES; with Examination Questions. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 48. boards. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on the LITUR- 
GY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on the XXXIX 
ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Fifth Edit. 
18mo. 28. 6d. boards. 


WAKE'S (Abp.) TRANSLATION of the APO- 
STOLICAL EPISTLES. New and anaes Edition, 
thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo. boards, 5 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 
Comprising the Text of Paley, verbatim ; with Examination 
Questions, and a full Analysis. By the Rey. G. FISK. Crown 
8vo. boards, 4s. 6d. 

Second Edition, royal 18mo. boards, 5s. 


COMPENDIUM THEOLOGICUM;; or, Manual 
for Students in Theology; containing the History of the 
Chureh—the Reformation—the Engli: sh Liturgy and Bible— 
and the XX XIX Articles. With Scripture Proofs for Theo- 
logical Examinations. By the Rev. 0. ADOLPHUS, M.A. 


London: Whittaker & Co. ; pipkin & Marshall; 
and Bell & Da 











—. 
HAVEY’ 8 FRENCH METHOD. 
““M. Havet’s system obliges the pupil to learn almost 

of himself, and to stock k his memory with words and p! e henite 

belonging to our daily wants and avocations. The Cony. 4... 

are most varied in matter, and range from the sim lest construe 

tion to the most difficult idiom and the purest gallicism ; yet 

progress is so gradual, that a pupil with commonplace’ abilities 

must arrive at a good spoken knowledge of the French lan; : 
irror, 

I,— FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS. 
264 crown 8vo. pages, 38. 


AVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: 269 
Conversations in French and English alternately, each 
Exercise consisting of Questions and Answers of every~ _— use ; 
with a Dictionary of 10,000 Words and numerous Idioms. 


Il.—A COMPANION TO ALL FRENCH GRAMMARS, 
400 crown 8yo. pages, 5s. 6d. 


HAYET S FRENCH STUDIES: Moprry 

CONVERSATIONS on all the ordinary topics A life ; 

Fae ee eine at Fa pore Lanes Ss from 
ren riters. : 

Wateetie ion, with a fotionary of the 


GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS, 
New Edition, 450 8vo. pages, 72. 
AVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS. 
BOOK: a Theoretical and Practical French Mexnel, pre- 
pared poy for the Use of English Learners, and based upon 
the Works of the French Academy and the Standard Gram. 
sag og of the present day. 
““M. Havet’s treatise is a complete exposition of — rine’ 

and peculiarities of the French language.”—Atheneu r ~ 


AVET’S LIVRE du MAITRE: a Key to 
the above Work. 5s. 6d. 


London: W. Allan; Dulau & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





FRANCILLON’S LAW LECTURES. 
SECOND SERIES. 


Just published, 8vo. 8s. cloth, 


ECTURES, Elementary and Familiar, on 
ENGLISH LAW. By JAMES FRANCILLON, Esq, 
County Court Judge. Second Series. 


Also, lately published, by the same Author, 8vo. 68. cloth, 


ECTURES, Elementary and Familiar, on 
ENGLISH LAW. First Series. 
“We may say with confidence they are extremely well adapted 
to the use for which they are intended ; we can, therefore, cor- 
dially recommend them.”—Solicitors’ Journal. 
francillon has produced a very readable volume, which, 
in this respect, formsa striking contrast with ordinary law ‘books. a 
Law Chronicle. 
** This little volume will be found both interesting and instrue- 
tive to the general reader as well as the student.” 
Bell’s Messenger. 
“Law students want a few more such instructors as Mr. 
Francillon.” "—Leguleian. 
“ We can safely recommend them.”’— Atheneum. 


Also, just published, 8vo. 1s. cloth, 
500 QUESTIONS on the First and Second 
Series of FRANCILLON’S LECTURES. 
London : 
Publishers. 


Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law 





POWELL’S LAW OF INLAND CARRIERS.—2nd Edition. 
Just published, 8vo. 14s. cloth, 


NHE LAW of INLAND CARRIERS; 
— os zemulated a The Railway and Canal Trafii¢ 

net » 1808 y EDMUND POWELL, Esq., of Lincoln College, 
M. w. Be oo Me the Westere: Circuit, Barrister; Auth 
ote of the Law of Evidence.’ Second Edition, almost 
re-written. 
London : 
Publishers. 


Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law 








Price 3s. 6d. each, 


EBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS; 
Ree ngs pe COMPLETE VOCABULARIES. 
Author of ‘German in One Volume,’ &c. 
SCHILLER'S Ww ILHELM TELL: a Drama. 
GOETHE’S EGMONT: a Tragedy 
GOETHE'S —. von BERLICHINGEN, with the IRON 
HAND: a Dram 
LESSING’S EMILL x GALOTTI: a Dragedy. 
KOTZEBU E’S PAGENSTREICHE: a Co 
CH: err PETER SCHLEMIHL, = SHADOW LEss 
X 3 ale. 

FOUQUB’S UNDINE: a Tal 
SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 

“These editions are prepared for the use of learners who read 
without a master; and they will be found convenient for that 
purpose. In each the text is followed by a glossary, wherein not 
only the sense of every particular phrase, but also the dictionary 
meaning of most of the several words, is given in good English. 
With eg ET a ens will find no difficulty in these master- 
pieces.” — Athena 

Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 
“ It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for begin- 
ners in German.”— Atheneum. 
Fourth Edition, price 3s. 6d 
LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. 


‘* Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly an Bull. 


with 
By the 


Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S EICHENFELS and DIALOGUES. 
“A charming production. The Dialogues are as_ perfectly 
adapted to render the yee a sneer of this pape lap- 
guage, asis the Vocabulary for making him ea mienes. 
Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK: being 
a Series of ——— in German Penmanship, beautifully 
» Gnaraved on Ste ae 
About Seven ‘Hundred Commendatory Notices of Lebahn’s 

pear 


L Ww rotks have ap 


London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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~ gixth ath Thousand is now ready, price 3s. 6d., , by ‘post 38. 8d., of 


HE PRACTICAL ANGLER. 
a: By W. C, STEWART. 
b : A. & C. Black ; and all Booksellers. 


DAGSTER’ S POLYGLOT BIBLES. (Pocket 

Volumes.) The MINIATURE ENGLISH VERSION, 

with References and Maps. In every variety of Plain and Orna- 

ental Bindings, and with Plain and Ornamental Silver and Gilt 
Mountings of the newest Patterns. Prices from 


* bined with the Book of Common Prayer and Metrical 

‘ 4 ng ith an Alphabetical Index of Su Tbjects with the 
Psalms and Paraphrasee of the Church of Scotlan: ; with Wesley's 
Hymns; with Watts’s Psalms and Hymns; with a Greek and 
English New Testament; or, with a Greek and English Lexicon. 





Volumes.) The MIDDLE-SIZE ENGLISH VERSION. 
Feap. 8vo., with References and coloured mane. In every variety 
of Binding and Mounting. Prices from 1 


* Combined with the Book of Common Prayer and Metrical 
odes tae an Alphabetical Index of Subjects; with Cruden’s 
Concordance; with the Apocrypha; with the Scotch Psalms; 

with Watts’s ‘Psalms and Hymns; with a Greek and English Tes- 
fament ; with a Greek Lexicon; or, with a Greek Concordance. 


Basstzes POLYGLOT BIBLES. (Pocket 





AGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES.—The 
FAC-SIMILE LARGE-PRINT ENGLISH VERSION, 

with References and coloured Maps._ In every variety of style of 
Plain and Or a Prices from 14s. 





*,* Combined with the Book of Common Prayer and Metrical 
Psalms ; with an aienabence: Index of Subjects; with Cruden’s 
Concordance; with the Apocrypha; with the Psalms of the 
Church of Scotland; or, with a Greek and English Testament. 


*,* An Edition of this Bible has been prepared on extra stout 
paper, with wider Margins, for MS. notes. 


IBLE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRA. 

TIONS: a Series of One Hundred and Eight beautiful 
Engravings of Bible Events, from entirely new Designs. L 
Picture is accompanied with suitable Scripture explanations. 
Small 8vo., half-bound in morocco, price 12s. 


*,* This elegant volume is remarkably adapted for presentation 
to the young. It is a work in which the Principal Lessons of the 
Old and New Testament Histories may be pleasantly and profit- 
ably studied, 

Pelygiet J Bibles and Biblical Aids, in great variety. Catalogue 
by post, free. 

Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, , Paternoster-row, London. 


Now ready, Second Edition, | vice 9s. 6d. 


NGLISH GRAMMAR; including oe Prin- 
CIPLES of ANALYSIS. By 6. P. MASON, 
N, YY a few ~ ee of this Edition having got ee eatetien 
to another work in them, such copies 
8, for perfect ones on application to the Publish: 
Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane. 
(UIDE to MANAGEMENT and EDUCA- 
TION of the BLIND. 1s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; : Deighton & Son, Worcester. 
NEW WORK BY LORD LINDSAY. 
This day, 8vo. 


GQCEPTICISM ; A RETROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 
in TH EOLOGY and PHILOSOPHY ; as Contrasted with 
the Church of England, Catholic (at once) and Protestant, stable 
and progressive. Two rs on points of poesent interest, ad- 
Rey. W. B. Bryan, M.A., Rector of Rodington, &c., 
and The Hon. Colin Lindsay. By LORD LINDSAY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


with 
win bee exchal ers. 











Now ready, price 8s., Illustrated with Six Portraits, 
post 8vo. cloth extra, 


pBison BOOKS and their AUTHORS. 

By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, 

Author of ‘ Shelley,’ ‘ Poems of the Field and the Town,’ 
‘The Lamp of Life,’ &. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


AMINER.— This is a liberal and earnest book. The author 
feels that life is serious, and recognizing the sweet uses of adver- 
sity, will show how a of eetee and worth have triumphed over 
all its pains. Fecal as prompt to recognize the party of Robert 
Southwell, the Jesuit Martyr, as to appreciate George Wisher, the 
Puritan The k is handsomely printed in old-fashioned 
type, and adorned with some very fait ful woodcut portraits, 
executed in a style that harmonizes with the form of print, ri 
old-fashioned without roughness or inaccuracy, and very faithfu 
copies from accepted likenesses. Whenever gift- books are 

season such a work as this deserves to be remembered.” 

a 9 oe tear — The chief interest in a volume like this arises 
fro mparing the various Ria in which prison poets have 
recy ty the same theme, particularly when dealing with dreams 
of liberty, and daisied fields, and messages of love to one who is 
not the gladder for being free. Young readers especially m: i fe find 
profit in making these comparisons, for the pursuit chouls | 
them to a study of the poets generally,—our own und t 

foreign lands, where there is no lack of fettered a FN 


Mornine Apyertiser.—‘* A w 


RITISH ARTISTS, from HOGARTH to 
TURNER. By WALTER THORNBURY. 

This new work contains Bi hical L Sertohes f GAINS- 
BOROUGH, LAWRENCE, WEST, REYNOLDS SCOTT, 
BLAKE, STOTHARD, MORLAND, FUSELI (OLLBK ENS, 
WILSON, BARRY, BRUIRSHANK, SHERWIN, COSWAY, &c. 

London: published by Hurst & Blackett 


Just published, price 6d. in fancy cover, 


M4! ADE CLEAR at LAST; or, the Story of 
annah Reade. By H.8. E 


By the same Author, 


The TWO COUSINS; or, the Story of a 

Ww “eek. ~~ bgeien 
* Th Cousins.’ This is a narrative for ony wondets. 
It shows ven oak that a humble spirit is like to m 
and that self-confidence surely | anes Se toa a ene pa 
rch 0, agazine. 

London: Wertheim, Macintosh & Hunt, 24, Paternoster-row, 
and 23, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


YDROPATHY; or, HYGIENIC MEDI- 


CINE. By EDWARD W. LANE, M.A., M.D. 1 
Physician to the blishment at S k Park, R heey 


=< Shs i is by far the clearest and most rational exposition that 
has yet been given to the English public of the prinel - a the 
method of medical treatment which owes its 01 cent 
Pricsenits. ”"— Examiner. 
of consummate ability.”—Prese. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 
This day, price 1s. 

(THE GRIEVANCE and the REMEDY. An 

essay in ee , ony to Review the Thoughts sug- 
gested uae is, Animadversion, Answer, 
Caution, ‘Defence. anensrstien , Lecture, Lesson, Letter, 


t, Question, Revi iew, Sermon, Treatise, and other Publica: 
tione i in prose concernin, a 8 and Reviews.’ 


XP 
pinonata: Printed for the Author by Robert Hardwicke, 192, 


























Just published, post 8vo. price 5s. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
G N E § H O M_ E. 
Tllustrated by Maresco Pearce. 
“ No hands which have opened this book will close Ht, until the 
has been read 


last page has been read...... a triumph of imaginatio. 
aarateg <i ga 
mélange by worthies, ___London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stati ’ Hall-court 








arranged 
most of whom stand in high relief in the aunals of p 
famous for their enduring patience in imprisonment —‘ Chained 
linnets,’ in fost whe pane sweetly within their prison bars....The 
ry are well selected, and add considerable 





In Use at Eton, parrox, Rode, Wellington College, a al 
College (Dublin), &¢.—On a greatly improved Plan. 


M. GASC’S NEW FRENCH COURSE. 
“‘CoNDENSE AND Srp.iry.” 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


1A8C'S FRENCH FABLES for BEGIN- 
NERS, in Prose, with an Index of all the Words at the end 
of the Boek. By FERDINAND E. A. GASC, M.A. of Paris, and 
Professor of French at Brighton College. This work is fast super- 
seding the antiquated and badly-written Fables of Perrin and 
Chambaud. 
“M. Gase’s Fables are written in a purer and more modern style 
than other works of this class.” —Atheneum. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
ASC’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. This 


Work is partly based upon the system introduced by Ollen- 
dorff, and adopted by Dr. Ahn ; Yeh it has the further advautage 
that the it is 1, and proper attention is paid 
to the direct teaching of the ony 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
ASC’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK: being 


a Grammar and Exercise Book, on a new plan, exhibiti: 
the chief —— of the French Yanguage, as compared wit! 
the Englis 

“ A fitting sequel to the ‘ First French Book’; greataccuracy and 
clearness.” — Atheneum. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 28, 6d. 


GASsCS PRACTICAL GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION: containing—1. The most 
frequent and useful Phrases in Every-day Talk; 2. Everybody’s 
necessary Questions and Answers in Travel-Talk. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ASC’S HISTOIRES AMUSANTES et 
x INSTRUCTIVES: a Selection of Modern Stories fer the 


value to the ae The. work is altogether’ praiseworthy.” 


Osserver,—“ If Mr. Langford continues to work as carefully 
and as earnestly in the collection of materials to illustrate the 
lives and works, as he has evidently done in this volume, he will 
pied a considerable amount of pleasure to a very large circle of 
readers.” 

Morning Curonicte.—‘ The author has hae! ,carried out the 
excellent idea upon which his task was founded. 

Lonpon Review.—“ Mr. Langford has hit on a good subject. 
It was a bright idea to bring together some of the more illustrious 
prisoners who had beguiled the weary hours of their captivity by 
noble essays or beautiful poems, and to show by them how far 
superior to circumstances is the imperishable thou ~ Sl the 
mind surpasses and overtops the frai and miperable nd 

Sunpay Tiwes.—‘ He to sy ize wit! th prison 
authors, for he will naturally admire the yaa qualities Whieh 
throw genius into the dungeon ; and he will, therefore, read 








EXT-BOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Mr. ROBERT ROSS, Lecturer on History, Normal 
College, Cheltenham. 1 


MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY for 
SENIOR CLASSES in SCHOOLS; or, a Second Book for Bepils 
preparing for Public Examinations. Crown 8vo. 5s. os. cloth. 

2 [Jus published. 


An ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD 
of ENGLISH HISTORY. For the Use of Students a preparing for 
Public Examinations; with copious Notes. Fea: 

“ Carefully and judiciously put together. She St 


3. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY for 
JUNIOR CLASSES in SCHOOLS; or, a First Book for Pupils 
preparing for hag e ~ gee Second Edition, revised and 
cap. 





written in the shadow of rsecution with all his relish of the 
chivalry which has inspired them. As a natura his 

appreciation of the literary merits of the works that pass under 
his notice in the volume before us is exaggerated; but there is 
something so genial and sincere in his sympathies with the men 
ee the n= and ardour of the book are by no means obj 


“ There is o and symmetry here, which is so —_ sacrificed in 
the process of abbreviation.” — Papers for the Schoo! ter. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ - «yell 





ph Bupeet.—“ Mr. Langford here gives us some graceful 
biographical sketches and impartial criticisms of those poets who, 
like oa caged starlings, pave iped behind iron bars. The idea is a 
good one; and the author carried it out with much discrimi- 
nation. The notices of the various writers show a neat reading 
and a delicate taste ;—above all, Mr. Langford is to be com- 
mended for the thorough cosm: opolitan spirit in which he writes. 
The review of Southwell is, perhaps, the most interesting and 
best-written part of the i on, and is quite free from either 
Papal or Protestant prejudice. 

BirmincHam JourNAL.—“ Mr. Langford’s large reading ond 
literary skill have enabled him to compose some very pleasan 
pictures of the men of old. The volume is not merely a com ine 
tion, but contains a good deal = ostainal matter, as for example in 
the able criticisms of m the works noticed, and in such 

phs as those afors in rhe life of Dr. Dodd for some re- 
marks on the ‘ popular preachers’ of our own as well as other 
times. The comparative freshness of his subjects, the novelty of 


their uping in a class, the curious stories of the authors’ lives 
and the sk: es and examples of some of their chief works, a! 
judged in a generous spirit, and examined with liter 


wers, have enabled Mr. Langford to give us a very excellent an: 
Feadabl book, which deserves and must insure success. The 





Keane. With copious renderings in foot-notes of i 


‘"ecellent book; well-selected Pieces ; notes — superior to 
those generally given in similar works.”—A thenew 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


YASC’S MATERIALS for FRENCH PROSE 

Said, ay Ste atteee ; or, Selections from the best English Prose 

be into French, with paroe ale Renderings of 
diticultles, snc ro 


jous Grammatical No 
“ Students could not, have a better.guide. Ashen, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6. 


ASC’S KEY to the MATERIALS for 

FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. With Critical, Lite- 

fary, and other Notes; and containing translations by Messrs. 

Nodier and Aignan, of the Institute of France, a de Wailly, &c. 

“* More care’ pay gad ol ‘and ebiitals, executed translations are not to 
be met with.”— 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 


ASC’S SELECT FABLES of LA FON- 
Re RAINE, Mase os, Ma, Ban ase 
Class Examination. sea ieaiian - 


volume is very, admirably printed in antique type and altogether 
well ‘ got u 
ArIs’s Gaserre.—"‘ilbe book will reward an attentive reading. 
It sketches pleasantly and lightly—though not without serious 
feeling and true Ls PEERY chief incidents in the lives of the 
writers we have named ; and it presents a summary of their prin- 
cipal works, sufficien' ently critical to show that the author does not 
speak without fair knowledge, and discriminating and critical 
enough to prove him honest and impartial.” 
Caguiste Examiner.— The necessarily limited space at our 
ill not it us to give other extracts from this — 
and ably. paretien work, yale ty had parked; and 
we can only, therefore, refer our volum: 
the whole of which will well repay perusal. It is embellished od with 
t portraits of some of the’ authors Aes ised dine 


—— is ‘got up’ in —— which fits 
. Weshall, in ced, be sorp pias it 74 ‘not 
prove one of the most successful ks of the season. 


Derpy AND Camanarratp Rerorter.—*‘ ans comdigily .neco 
readers as a safe and reliable suide on ‘on the 
ts accoun 


ic 
ie most celebrated prison books—we ha 


interesti 


of t ve not time to touch 
upon. Suffice it to say, that much valuable information, and 
enn are given which will am fone, 


lections, 
rusal. The book is handsomely ly got up, and is em ed wii 
a series of well-executed portraits. 








THROWER'S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By WI1z- 
Athen! THROWER, Arithmetical Master in the English 
partment of the Free Grammar School of — Edward 

the sixth Bh Birmingham. New Edition, 12mo. 2s. cloth. 


Also, 
ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the 
above. 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Birmingham: H. Wright. 





Just ready, a New Edition of 


(ue PRECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT; or, 
Hence. By the uestions in General Fibste Literature 
and Science. re A any WILLIA .A., Author 
of ‘The Parents ” &. New Laition enlarged, with 
Plates. 12mo. 


London: Stespkin, Marshall & Co. ; and Whittaker & Co. 


Of whom may be had, 

The Rev. D. WILLIAMS'S PARENT'S 
CATECHISM; forming an easy amusing Introduction to 
General Knowledge. “oth imeeved Samet numerous Cuts. 
18mo. 





JACOBS’ LATIN READERS.—NEW AND IMPROVED | 
EDITIONS. 


LA READER. Part I. Selected from 

heedrus, Zsop, &c. By Professor JACOBS. 18th Edition. 
With the addition of the ‘Quantity where ip regeie. one of a few 
Notes, ree out the Derivation and Co: aorucien the more 
Diffi Words. 12mo. 29. 6d. cloth, (Simpkin & Co,) 


Lavin READER. Part II. Selected from 
Cicero, Livy, Nepos, &c. 10th Edition, on the same plan. 12mo. 


aud London: Simpkin, Marshall& Go. 


ORADOOK’S GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH guy's” 8 
ARITHMETIC. 


UY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC ; with te 
aie ah eaten of rest Soria Pesta =. 


; & Co. ; and Simpki Mar: 
London: Cradock & Co.; Whittaker + P) “Books ; 








London: BELL & DALDY, 166, Fleet-street. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


shall & Co. f Ji 
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a 
Fourth Thousand, complete in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 


MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
and MOTHS. By H.T. STAINTON, F.L.S., Editor of 

The Entomologist’s Annual.’ 

This work contains descriptions of nearly 2,000 Species, inter- 
spersed with observations on their uliarities and times of 
appearance, &c., and is illustrated with more than 200 Woodcuts. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 52. cloth, 


| OP mart TEXTS of SCRIPTURE ILL 
BY MARATED ACCORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL SENgE 
y MARY C. HUME. 


London: sate Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


V.B. THE QUEEN IN IRELAND. 
As few copies remain of the 


RISH TOURIST’S ILLUSTRATED HAND- 
BOOK, 2s. 6d. (Ninth Year's Official Edition), containing 150 
original designs, and fullest information, immediate application 

is necessary. 
Raliway H. een Son, 186, Strand; M‘Glashan, Dublin; and all 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 





In the press, and shortly will be published, » 


HE ANALYSIS of SENTENCES. By 
the Rev. C. H. BROMBY, M.A., Principal of the Normal 

College, Cheltenham. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 


Under the Special Patronage of H. R.H. the Prince 2 Con: Yonsort. 


HE HISTORY of INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD, 

Author of ‘The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold,’ 
‘Imperial Paris,’ ‘The French under Arms,’ * The Chronicles 
of the Crutch,’ &. &e. 

This authentic History of the Industrial Exhibitions which 
have taken place in various parts of the world, will appear in 
Monthly Two-shilling Parts; and will include a History of the 
forthcoming Great Exhibition of 1362. 

The Work will be in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
Subscribers, who forward the price of the entire Work (22.) in 
sirens to the Publishers, will receive the Monthly Parts, post 


The First Part will appear on THE Ist OF SEPTEMBER. Advertise- 
ments for Part I. will be received to the 15th of August. Adver- 
tisers who have obtained Exhibition Medals will be in a special 
and separate list 

For the Proprietor, Kent & c 0. Paternoster- row. 





NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


This day is published, 
In Imperial Folio, half bound in russia or morocco, price 52. 15s. 6d. 
THE 


ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 


Geographer to the Queen for Scotland ; Author of the ‘ Ph; sical 
Atlas,’ ‘ The Dictionary of Geography,’ &e. ~ 


Beautifully Engraved and Coloured by W. & A. K. Jonnsron. 
With a COMPLETE INDEX to EACH MAP, 
Containing References to nearly 150,000 Places in this Atlas, 
William Minckwoed & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

old by all Booksell ers. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 6. 
THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE 
OF THE GLOBE; 


Being a Sketch in Outline of 


THE WORLD’S LIFE-SYSTEM. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 
Author of ‘ Text-Books of Geology,’ &c. 
With Fifty Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved expressly for 
this Work. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW MAPS 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 





ENGLAND and WALES. Two 


Sheets, 68.; or, in a Pocket-Case, with Index of 11,700 
Names, 8s. 


SCOTLAND. Two Sheets, 6s.; or, 


in a Pocket-Case, with Index of 9,250 Names, 72. 6d. 


UNITED STATES of AMERICA. 


Two Sheets, price 6s.; or, in a Pocket-Case, with Index of 
5,675 Names, 83. 


INDIA. Two Sheets, price 6s.; or, 


in a Pocket-Case, with Index of 7,500 Names, 88. 


AFRICA. With the most Recent 


Discoveries, et those of LIVINGSTONE, BURTON, 
SPEKE, PETHERICK, and DU CHAILLU. With Index 
of 3,850 ia of Places. Price 3s. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOTLAND. 
Bu JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E. &c., and A. K. JOHNSTON, 
GEOLOGICAL MAP of EUROPE. 
By Sir R. I. MURCHISON, D.O.1, F.R.S. 4, and JAMES 


col, - Sine 4f b f 
gtk Gas: —_ * » 4feet 2 by 3 eet Sinches. In 


William Blackwood & ons, Edinburgh and London. 





WAS-I-HIND; or, a VOICE from the 

MANSEL’S METAPHYSICS. GANGES: being a Solution “ the True Source of Chris. 
In crown 8yo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. tianity. By an INDIAN OFFICER 
1 ETAPHYSICS; or, the Philosophy of Con- | London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strang, 
mere Phenomenal and Real. By HENRY LONGUE- | 

VILLE MANSEL, B.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and 

Metaphysical Philosophy, ke. 

Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black ; and all Booksellers. 


In 8v9. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


THE THRESHOLD of ATRIDES. 
By GEORGE F. PRESTON. 


y G 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
PPvoation : INTELLECTUAL, MORAL 
and PHYSICAL. 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 
Author of ‘ The Principles of Psy chology.’ 


London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand, 











asta 
Pe Re ae Se SAIS a This day is published, in t 8vo. with Cae Photograph 
Just published, feap. Fhe with 6 Plates of rare and choice Garibaldi, and Pian of Gaéta, price 10. 6d. “= 


xamples, cloth, 58. N the TRACK of the GARIBALD 
HAND-BOOK to ROMAN COINS. By I through ITALY and SICILY. TANS 
FRED. W. MADDEN, of the Medal Room, Britis By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 


Museum, Hon. Sec. of the Numismatic Society : cm anny 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square,  iaeniitin. London ‘George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand, 
natennihagiiie 


NEW WORK BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
On the 7th of August will be published, in 


THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


(With several other Articles of Interest,) the Commencement of 


A STRANGE STORY, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MY NOVEL,’ ‘ RIENZI,’ &c. 
To be continued from Week to Week for Six Months. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., in Monthly Parts, and in Half- a5 ed Volumes, 
at 26, Wellington-street, London, W.C.; and by Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W. 








ALL 





On Monday, the Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
London: CHapMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





THE GREAT COMET OF JUNE AND JULY, 1861. 


A my interesting account of the Great Comet appears in RECREATIVE SCIENCE, No. 25, written by the Hon. Mrs, 
ARD, Author of ‘ Telescope Teachings.’ It is illustrated with 12 Engravings, and combines direct communications 
pao the Discoverer, W. C. BurpDER, and other Observers. 





RECREATIVE SCIENCE, N® 


25. 
CONTENTS. 
THE GREAT COMET OF JUNE AND JULY, 1861. By the Hon. Mrs. WARD. With 12 Illustrations. 
COINS OF CYMBELINE AND OTHER BRITISH PRINCES. By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS. With 20 Illustrations, 
POLARIZATION OF LIGHT. By THOMAS ROWNEY, M.R.C.S. With 20 Illustrations. 
SEA-WEEDS. By GEORGE 8S. BRADY. 
ASTRONOMICAL AND METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR AUGUST, 1861. By E. J. LOWE. 
THE MICROSCOPIC OBSERVER FOR AUGUST: Rotaforia—Crystallization—Flowers of Benzoin, 
THE KIWI AND THE LAPWING—Pheenician Antiquities—Can Serpents Poison each other ?—Theory of Lustres— 
The Earthquake of Mendoza—Meteorological Charts—Memoranda. 


*,* RECREATIVE SCIENCE, Nos. 1 to 25, always on sale. 
GRooMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 





Now ready, 400 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, fully Illustrated, price 3s. 


N F oO °9O 


By E. LANKESTER, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 


Extract.—“I began by giving you a cup of cold Water. I then placed before you the salt-cellar, and the various 
forms of plants we eat as salads, and popularly known as purifiers of the blood. Aware, however, that you could not be 
sustained on this diet, I introduced you to Starch and Sugar, and the philosophy of making puddings and eating sweet- 
meats. These I explained to you were Heat-giving materials, but inferior, even in that function, to Butter, Fats, and 
Oils. I then placed before you Bread and Meat, Poultry, Fish, and Game, not denying you a glass of Ale or Wine to 
stimulate your digestion, and Condiments and Spices to give a ‘relish to your food. We will now, if you please, discuss 
the merits of Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate, previous to taking a pipe of Tobacco with the American-Indian, and a dose of 
Opium with the Chinese.” 


° D. 


Part I. contains: WATER; SALT; HEAT-GIVERS—OIL, BUTTER, FAT; 
FLESH-FORMERS—ANIMAL FOOD. One Shilling. 


Part II. contains: ALCOHOL; WINES, SPIRITS, and BEER ; CONDIMENTS 


and SPICES; TEA, COFFEE, and CHOCOLATE; TOBACCO and OPIUM. Eighteenpence. 
London; RoBert HaRDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 
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This day is published, the Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, price 26s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 


LADY COMPANION TO THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. 
With Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote-Books, 


“ opularity of these volumes, on account of their 
Prot - ell as Avner merits, there can be no doubt 
whatever.” —Athenaum, June 8, 1861. 4 

« We can heartily recommend the entire work to our 

aders as one of the most curious and authentic disclosures 
of State affairs in this country, and one of the most inter- 
eating and graphic journals of — Loy — literary 

long time been called upon to notice. 
— Press, June 22, 1861. 

«The journal of a clever and lady-like woman, who saw 
many men and many cities, and whose testimony is not 
heightened by the warmth of too lively an imagination, nor 
plackened by the tints of malice, must be—what we have 


** The matters which will secure popularity for the Auto- 
biography are those which resuscitate the stories that ex- 
cited the curiosity of our forefathers, and made them invent 
other scandals, scarcely any one of which, fiction as they 
were, exhibited half the strangeness of the facts themselves, 
as they are now recorded.” 

Bell’s Messenger, June 15, 1861. 

‘These are highly interesting volumes. ...Miss Knight, 
speaking in the fullness of the knowledge derived from her 
confidential position in the Princess’s household, more than 
confirms what has been previously asserted of the Prince’s 
cruelty ; and presents us with a picture of royal littleness 
in the father, and of royal pe gg pen: in the daughter, 

i —unusually interesting reading.” such as we hope may never again be exhibited within the 
cal aliinaaiittel yom doa , 22, 1861. walls of an English palace.”—Observer, June 30, 1861. 


London: Wau. H. Auten & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 








On the 31st of August, for September 7th, will be issued, the FIRST NUMBER of 


JOHN CASSELL’S NEW JOURNAL, 
THE QU IVE R. 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


Designed for the promotion and defence of Biblical Truth, and the advancement of Religion in the Homes of the People. 
THE QUIVER will be larger than any journal hitherto issued at the price of One Penny. The whole of its Articles and 
other Contents will be written with a view to interest and instruct the family circle. They will be furnished by the ablest 
writers of the day, and will be free from all sectarian bias. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number of Advertisements will be inserted; and as it is intended to issue 100,000 
copies of the First Number, the columns of THE QUIVER will present unusual advantages to Advertisers. Advertise- 
ments will be charged at the rate of 8d. per line. 


CassELL, Petter & GALPin, Ludgate-hil], London. 





Just ready, demy 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, with Portraits and numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A. N. WELBY PUGIN, 


AND HIS FATHER, 


AUGUSTUS PUGIN. 


WITH NOTICES OF THEIR WORKS. 


By BENJAMIN FERREY, Architect, F.R.I.B.A. 
With an Appendix, by E. SHERIDAN PURCELL, Esq. 


“ Abundant knowledge and warm interest in his subject entitled Mr. Ferrey to write Welby Pugin’s life; and he has 


written it with an unaffected heartiness, deserving of the warmest praise; and as to all essentials—as in dealing with the 
religious element in the life of one who was a convert to Catholicism—with good feeling and great tact.”—Examiner. 


London: Epwarp STanForD, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE 


NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
DIRECTORS. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD TREDEGAR, President. 


Charles Pott, Esq. | 
Rev. John Russell, D.D. 
James Spicer, Esq. 





William Dacres Adams, Esq. 
Philip Hardwick, Esq. 

William Samuel Jones, Esq. 
John Alldin Moore, Esq. John Charles Templer, Esq. } 
William Frederick Pollock, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Tredegar. Peter Martineau, Esq. 


THE EQUITABLE is an entirely Mutua Office. The reserve, at the last ‘‘rest,” in D ber, 1859, ded 
three-fourths of a million sterling, a sum MORE THAN DOUBLE the corresponding fund of any similar Institution. 

The Bonuses paid on Claims in the Ten Years ending on the 3lst D ber, 1859, ded Three Millions 
and a Half, being more than 100 per Cent. on the amount of all those Claims. 

The amount added at the close of that decade to the Policies existing on the Ist January, 1860, was £1,977,000, 
and made, with former additions then outstanding, a total of £4,070,000, on Assurances originally taken out for 
£6,252,000 only. : : ; 

These additions have increased the Claims allowed and paid under those policies since the Ist January, 1860, to the 
extent of 150 per Cent. 

The Capital at this time consists of « 

£2,730,000—Stock in the Public Funds. ; 
£3,006,297—Cash lent on Mortgages of Freehold Estates. 
£300,000—Cash advanced on Railway Debentures. 
£83 ,590—Cash advanced on security of the Policies of Members of the Society. 
Producing annually, £221,482. 
The total Income exceeds £400,000 per Annum. 

Pottcrgs effected in the current year (1861) will participate in the distribution of Profits made in December, 1859, 
% soon as Six Annual Premiums shall have become due and been paid thereon; and, in the Division of 1869, will be 
entitled to additions in respect of every Premium paid upon them from the year 1862 to 1869, each inclusive. 

On the surrender of Policies, the full value is paid, without any deduction ; and the Directors will advance nine- 
tenths of that value as a temporary accommodation, on the deposit of a Policy. 

No extra Premium is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United Kingdom, during peace or war. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o’clock, to receive Proposals for New Assur- 
auees; and a Short Account of the Society may be had on application personally, or Li from the Office, where 
attendance is.given daily, from Tn to Foun o’clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


John Charles Burgoyne, Esq. 

Lord George Henry Cavendish, M.P. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. 

Richard Gosling, Esq. 
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T. ROSS, 


OPTICIAN, 


(SON AND SUCCESSOR OF THE LATE 
ANDREW ROSss,) 


2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE - BUILDINGS, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, wW.c. 





IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, 
IMPROVED MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVES, 


IMPROVED TERRESTRIAL TELESCOPES, 
&e. &e, &e. 


WENHAM’S BINOCULAR ARRANGE: 
MENT FOR MICROSCOPES. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. 
ROSS’S NEW STEREOGRAPHIC LENS. 


ROSS’S NEW WHOLE-PLATE PORTRAIT 
LENS. 


ROSS’S NEW LENS for 
VISITE” PORTRAITS. 


A LARGE STOCK of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS always on hand. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of MICROSCOPIC 
PREPARATIONS. 


RACE, FIELD and OPERA GLASSES, &c., 


as usual, 


“* CARTES-DE- 





See Catalogues, to be had on application at 


2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


To MICROSCOPISTS and OTHERS. 





To complete our system of Manufacture, and to 
meet the demand for our Instruments, we have built an entirely 
new Factory; and whilst we shall thus be enabled to continue our 
improvements in Manufacture, we shall also concede to our Cus- 
tomers every reduction that we can in Price, 


ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 


We have full our different forms of Stand with 
various Object-Glasses and Apparatus, so as to offer Microscopes, 
more or less complete, at certa’ ts, in each inst con- 
siderably less than the sum of the individual prices of the several 
parts, and these we keep constantly in stock. 


WENHAM’S BINOCULAR 
MICROSCOPE. 


We are now manufacturing, under the immediate eaperintend- 
ence of the Inventor, this valuable addition to the Microscope. 

r. W *g arrangement not only gives the most perfect and 
well-defined Stereoscopic vision with any Object-Glass or Eye- 
Piece, but it can be applied to almost any Microscope, and when 
ont. it in no way whatever interferes with the ordinary use 
ofthe Instrument. ~ 


MALTWOOD’S FINDER FOR THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


This is the oy method that has become universal for the pur- 
pose of finding Objects. 


MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 


In the endeavour to make our Collection of Prepared 8 


imens 
complete in every branch, we have lately secured the sole agency 


for the sale of some most remarkable transparent injections. 


ICELAND SPAR. 
We have a number of Cabinet Speci of this interesting 
substance on Sale,the pieces having been selected from a large 
quantity which we have purchased, and besides being of very fine 


hased, 
uality, we are enabled to offer them at prices considerably below 
the ordinary value. 


ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


GORHAM’S KALEIDOSCOPIC 
COLOUR TOP, &c. 
Cotieoen, _Siving full particulars, may be had on application, 


or sent post 
_ SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
6, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 
and Lister Works, Holloway. 
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H. DALLMEYER (Son-in-Law and Pupil 
e of the late ANDREW KU8s) 
Respectfully bees to inform the Somasife | Fite that he exclu- 
sively manufactures the ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE ac- 
cording to A. K.’s processes, who has also yh to him the 
whole rv, that faculty. 
For particulars of J. D’s recent IMPROVEMENTS in 
MICROSCUPIC UBYEO? GLAS SES, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSEs, &c. see Catalogue, which may be had on application at 


19, BLOOMSBURY-STREET, Oxford-street, W.C. 


ER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 
CALLAGHAN’S OPERA, RAVE and FIELD GLASSES, 
matchless for power and portability, may be worn round the 
meck as a double eyeglass. Invaluable to the Tourist, and for 
viewing scenery at four to five miles’ di-tanee, are preferred to the 
telescope. Equally available at the Opera- House, Race-Course, or 
Review. Price, 30s. , 453, 50s. ,703.,and »0s., according to size and 
power. May he had at Messrs. Smith & Son’s Bi »okstalls, at the 
petactnal Railway Stations; aud in Ireland at Bray, The 
erreg2. Killarney, Kingston, Limerick, Mallow, Newbridge and 
No, 21, Lower. Sackville-street, Dublin; or will be sent free on 
Teaisienee to William Callaghan, Optician, 23a, New Bond- 
street, W., corner of Conduit-street, London, 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 


[THE CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
429, STRAND, LONDON. 
1. La the Security of Consols for its Policies. 
2. Ip lends, or returns to Insurers, ON DEMAND at any time, 
about ‘One-Half ofall Premiums pa 
Undoubted Security for Money, with aliberal Rate of Interest. 
The Assuciation possesses a large Capital, subscribed by several 
hundreds of Shareholders. 
Full information may be obtained on application to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 
ENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1837, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,0002. 

















Directors. 
THOMAS CHALLIS, Esq. Ald., Chairman. 
THOMAS BRIDGE SIMPSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Jacob George Tepe. Esq. George S. Freeman, Esq. 
William Delf, Charles James Heath, sq. 
John Dixon, ry | James Pilkington, Esq. 
Benjamin Edgington, Esq. Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, M. ‘P. 
John T. Fletcher, Esq. | Edward Wilson, Esq. 

BIRE and LIFE INSURANCES effected on the most advan- 
tageous terms. Apply to THUMAS VKICE, LL.D., Secretary, 
or to the Local Anata of the Company. 

The Fire Premiums of 1860 were upwards of 45 per cent. more 
than those of 1359, whilst the losses were 15 per cent. less. 

The New Life Business has more than trebled within the last 
four years. 

bia Lite Reserve Fund is more than six times the annual Life 


"The Asseta are upwards of 260 ,0001. 


EstaBLisHep 1837. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Empowered by Special Act of Pasliament. 4 Vict. cap. 9; 


AND 
RITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
1, PRINCES-STREET, Bank, London. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 


Every description of Life aeoarenee business transacted, with 
or without Participation in Profi 


Extracts from Tables. 

















( PROPRIETARY.) | (Mourtua..) 
Half- Whole | Half- 
| Prem. |Prem. re- Annual | Yearly |Quarterly 
Age) First | mainder Age. Pre- Pre- Pre- 
7 Years. | of Life. | mium. | mium. | mium. 
&. 8. d.| & 8. d.| Yrs} Mos.| £8. d.| £8. d.| £.8. d, 
30} 119) 2 3 6} 80; Oo 27 3] 14 3] 0123 3 
40 193 218 4) 3 276,144 012 4 
50; 326/450 6 2710} 14 6) 012 5 
60| 3 6 8! 613 4 912382) 148! 07 6 











ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Established 1838. 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq., Chairman. 
O’B. B. Woolsey, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 





Charles Baldwin, Esq. Cieer Gurney, Esq. 
ones Denny, Esa. |W K. Jameson, Esq. 
am iott 50 n Nollot h, 
oc Ellis, Esq Meaburno loth. on, Esq., M.P. 
J. P. Gassi anes Sutton, Esq 


Walter Charles V shining, Esq. 
William White, E 
Every ye of Life Assurance business is Tied 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, Life and 
Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on Personal 
Security. The Assets are 340,0001., and the Income is over 63,0001. 
per anoum. Four-fifths of the entire Profits are appropriated to 
the Assured. Three divisions “ FL congiderah'a amount have already 
en place. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
AND FROM ANY CAUSE, 
yy be provided against by an Annual Pay ment of 31. to the 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
which secures 1,0001. at death by Accident, or 6l. weekly for Injury, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
ONE PERSON in avery TY TW VEE ingured is injured yearly 


75,0002. has been take PALD as COMPENSATION. 


For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Shations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 


ANNUAL INCOME, 40,0002. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secre! 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861. —_ 








A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STRERT, BANK. 
Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—JOHN HUMPHREY, Esq. Ald. 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. W. Ladler Leaf, Esq. 

Edward Bates, Esq. Saffery Wm. ychnate, waed 

Professor Hall, Jeremiah Pilcher, 

Rupert Ingleby, Es “4. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Physician—Dr. Jaareee.*, Fish sanere., 
8 — » Gonieee. rederick’s-place, ewry. 
ennenty ae pote, Clark, ‘an. » 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 


The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital— 
an assurance fund of 500,000l., invested on murtgage, and 51} the 

Government Stocks—and an income of 84,0001. a year. 








Premiums to Assure £100, Whole Term. 




















Age. | One Year. | Seven Years.| With Profits.) Without Profits. 
2 | £017 8 £019 9 £1 15 10 £11110 
30 113 aa 25 5 207 
| 150 169 307 21410 
50 11441 119 10 468 401 
60 | 3234 317 0 612 9 6 010 





MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, after five years, to 
participate in nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. out of the profits. 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceived in cash 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversionary increase, 
varying, according to age, from 64 to 2x per cent. on the premiums, 
or from’ to 15 per cent. on the sum assure’ 

One-half of the * Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
asa debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid one month after satisfactory proof of death. 

ans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Medica] Attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in any part 
of Europe or British North America without extracharge. 

No extra charge forthe Militia, Volunteer Rifles, or ‘Artillery 
Corpson Home Service. 

The Medical Officers vattend every day, at a quarter before Two 
k. E. BATES, Resident Director. 


o’cloc! 
NOBWice UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Instituted 1808, 


Secretary—Sir SAMUEL BIGNOLD. 
The whole of the profits divided with the assured. 
Ample security offered by an accumulated " eeggen: of 2,000,0002, 
One-half of the orst five annual premiums may remaiu as & 
panei charge upon policies granted for the whale duration of 





The income of the Society is upwards of 237,002. 

The amount insured is upwards of 5,078 0002. 

Since its commencement 42,700 Policies have been issued, and 
5,666,5551. paid to the representatives of 6,854 deceased mem 
P on Bonuses may be applied at the option of the Assured as 

follows :— 

As a Bonus added to the Policy, or the amount may be received 
at once, that is, its cash value, or it may be applied in reduction of 
the future annual premium. 

The rates of premium are lower than those of some Offices by 
eg 10 per cent., a benetit in itself equivalent to an annual 
bonu 

For “Prospectuses apply at the Society's Offices, Surrey-street, 
Norwich, and 6, Crescent, Blackfriars, London. 


HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

is a purely Mutual Office, in which the whole Funds belong to the 
Members; and the Profits are divided among them alone. Since 
it was founded, in 1815, its history has been one of constant and 
increasivg prosperity; and it is now, in point of Funds, Annual 
Revenue and number of Members, one of the largest Life Offices 
in the world. The Security presented by the Society to its Mem- 
bers and their Representatives is of the most unquestionable cha- 
racter; while the Returns made in the form of Bonuses are, it i 
believed, net exceeded by those of any other similar Institution. 
The following isa 


MEMORANDUM OF BUSINESS, BONUSES, FUNDS 
AND REVENUE, 


Extracted from the Society’s detailed Prospectus, 
1, TOTAL ASSURANCES ISSUED............+++-14,621,724 














2, TOTAL BONUSES DECLARED.. - 3,033,049 
3. SUMS ASSURED AND BONUSES TING 10,886,591 
4. TOTAL CLAIMS PAID EXCEED.. 3,600,000 
5. INVESTED FUNDS ....... 3,601,764 
6. ANNUAL REVENUE 425,738 





Forms of Proposal, detailed Prospectuses and Reports, and 
every information, may be had at the Head Office, or any of the 


8 t Agents. 
nn SAMUEL RALBIGH, Manager 
P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Edinburgh, 5, St. tiene 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Proposals dated and lodged at the Head Office, or with any of 
the Society’s Agents, duriug the current year, will secure One 
Bonus more than those of later date. 


LONDON HONORARY BOARD. 
George Young, Esq , Mark-lan 
Gharies Edward Pollock, Esq. Barrister, Temple. 
David Mill, Esq, Sussex-square. 
John Murray, i«q., Publisher, Albemarle-street. 
Samuel Laing, Esq., Indian Finance. 
Sir John Thomas riggs, A amilvalay. 
Leonard Horner, Fea. SA 
James Anderson, Esq., Q.C., Lineoln’s Inn. 
AGENTS FOR LONDON AND THE SUBURBS. 
Central Agent. 
Hugh M‘Kean, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, Cornhill. 
District Agents. 
Major R. S. Ridge, 49, Pa]l Mall, Agent for the West-End Distziot. 
Benton Seeley, slington-green, ‘Agent for Islington Distri 
ROBERTSON & WHITE, po 
4, Prinees-street, BU. 








ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Forme ORRIgy 
AGENTS, and AGENTS to the ROYAL Acapey 
Old Jewry, beg to remiad the Nobility, Geutry and Artists, Yy, 
they continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine ss th 
ae Re, 4 , &C., — ep eee a for clearing thre 
e Custom House, au a! ey undertak: 
effects to all parts of the world. Lists of their = chive 
abroad, and every information, may be had on 

their Office, as above. Also, in Paris,of M. M Cuenvg 4, 
Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty Ry 
Enehee and Custom- Howse Agent to a” French Court and tot 
Musée al.— Messrs. J. & M‘C. have added to their’) 
business that of EAST INDIA AGENCY in all its branche ne 


es ENG ERR Re 
)_PURCHASERS of PIANOFORTES_ 
APPELL & CO. have a]; Stock of 8 
PIANOPOKTES for Sale by BROADWOO D, COLLAR 
ERARD, &c. & , at very reduced prices, ges new Thstrumeny 
of every desoription. —CHarreL. & Co, 50, New Bond-street 


SECONDHAND HARMONIUMsS }, 
ae ue wom ght ney, A. af wre pee te tem sl 
IANOFORTES.—CrameEr, Beate & Oon 


Every description on Sale or Hire, NEW and 
HAND. Lists, gratis, post free,—201, Kegent- street. SOURS, 















































REDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Wata 
Mak —< —. ne —— Queen. and Prince Consort, sai 
aker 0) e reat oc. or 6. 
Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange. eon» idl Parliaments g 


ENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 
and CLOCKS.—CAUTION.—Her Majesty's High Cour 
of Chancery, on the 11th of July, 1861, granted a Perpetual In 
junction, restraining Henry WILuiaM Turpin, Georce Hare. 
Away Turpin and ApoLPHe MoseNTHAL respectivel from 

Manufacturivg any Watches marked with the name of * DEN 
and from selling or exporting, or causing to be sold or exportey 
for ane Fae Watches made and marked with the name of 
- wie ka ’ by oben 2 by — v peed or Fodrmages Manufactures 

and others are hereby cautione inst us: hi 
mark of “ DENT.” x ais ie Re 
M. F. nay. a & 34, COCKSPUR-STREET, 
haring Cross, London. 


pes (CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 
and CLOCKS.—M. F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing 
Soot Sater is tee 


33, COCKSPUR-STRBET, CHARING CROSS, 
Corner of Spring Gardena, 
FISHER’ S DRESSING CASES 
and TRAVELLING BAGS. 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 
RNAMENTS for the MANTEL-PIECE, &, 
Large and choice sezagirg ty including, among other Articles, 
Groups, Statuettes, Vases, &c. in Parian and English and Foreign 
Porcelain—Clocks pee, marbleand gilt)— first-class Bronzes- 
Lustres, C: C: —— Glass. 
Kw ovelty, Beauty, vend A 


ALFRED B. PEARCE, 23, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. 
Established 1760. ‘Ores, 


RELOAR’ S KAMPTULICON, or Elastic 
Floor Cloth, Cocoa-Nut Fibre, Chinese and other Matti 
and Door-Mats of the best quality, at the lowest priceiey 
TREL LUAR, Manufacturer, 42, LUVGATE-HILL, EC 


LASS-CASES for HIRE.—F. B. W aura, 
of 51, Great Queen-street, LAnecla's Inn-fields, W.C. 
Case Manufacturer. begs to notify, to Public and Private tone 
tions and Antiquaries. that he has the LARGEST Stuck B in 
LONDON of Bent, Flat, 7 and Upright | GLASS-CASES, 
to be Lent on Hire for C nd Exh » &e. 


45, OXFORD-STREET, Ww. 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71 a 
Glass Dessert 2i. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass. English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON-—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

Broad-street. Established 1807. 


“A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recom- 

mended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, may now be 

had in the finest condition of Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER 
& co. 54, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 
beg to caution the rhs ages ainst Spurious Imitations 
of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should 
ASK ye LEA a8. an een A saves, 


“THE ONLY ‘GooD eAvon” 

*x* Sold Wholesale and +4 Repost the Proprietors, Wor 

cester; Messrs. CRUSSE & WEL , London, &e. &c.; and 
by Grocers and Ojiimen pi lee ng 

IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR will be 

found a perfect Luxury this Weather, either used for the 

Totlet or Bath, or as a reviving Scent for the Handkerchief. A 

used in Rimmel’s 


rite saae airand famigating sick rooms. 
Strand, and 24, Cornhill. 
A 









































Patent Vapo. rizer for pu 
—RIMM EL. Perfumer, 


HEELER & WILSON’S NOTED LOCK. 
STITCH enw ane MACHINES, with the 

Improvements. Or: Fraser, Improved Loop 
new style Hemmer. Binder, order, &c, Offices and Sale Rooms, 
462, OXFORD-STEEET, | ONDON. Instructions spat or Bid 
Purchaser. The Machine will Stitch, Gather, Hem, Fell, 7 
with great rapidity, auswers well for ALL descriptions of work, ki 
simple, compact, aud elegantin design, the work will: ann rare oe 
is thesame on both sides, the s is from 1,000 to ae 
per minute; a child 12 years old can work it, and hs i irech ine 
suitable alike for the Family or the Manufacturer. ustrated 
Prospectus, with Testimonials, gratis and 
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HE "HE BEST “and CHEAPEST TEAS and and 
7 COFFEES iv England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 
Tea- Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
po po Tea, 28. 8d., 10d., 3a. and 48,; rich ¥ Goudie , 38. 8d., 
10d. and 48. Pure Coffees, 18., 1s. 2d., 18. 3d., 1s. 6d. 
aie 1.84. Tea and Coffee to ‘the value of 408. sank Gattihae tres 
railway-station or market-town in England. A Price Cur- 
pony ree. Sugars at market-prices. All goods carriage-free within 
rent miles of the City. 


A.—DR. HASSALL’S (‘ The Chief Analyst 

itary Commission of the Lancet on Food”) Report 

da the fee Od Octioes sold by Messrs. STRACHAN & CO. 36, 
Cornhill, London, E.C.— * Having ore gm through my own 
ts and in the ese way 0 aoe, a variety of mys 
4 essrs. 



























veral qualities of Tea and Coffee vended by 

TES. Sune Co., have peubjoctes the whole ofthem to Microscopical 
1 LEAD Examination and Chemical Analysis. The result of the exami- 
nee RD, ies obtained was in the highest degree satisfactory.” 
~ Tumeny ail report of the above Aaa, eo List of Prices, can be had 

arom ication to Messrs. Stracuan & Co. 26,Cornhill, E.C. Lendém, 
MS by Carts to all parts of Loudon daily. 
ae Lem, at Anis CIRCULATING and ANTI-GREASE 


BATS, —Patented and Manufactured by MAYHEW & 





—$_. 
w Bond-street, W. These Hats are waterproof, grease- 

& Co.~ and Se ee seitatiion 3 they are peculiarly soft and easy in wi wast, 

SECOND. pg & comfortable and complete fit to any formation of hea: 





uality, 21a; second ditto, s 


ht, re ~~ First 
being light, ¥ anufactory, Union-street, 


Jo be had wholesale at the 
Seuthwar Ay 8B. 


T AWNS. —SAMUELSON’S PATENT 
SILENT-WORKING and SELF-CLEANING 
MOWING-MACHINES, 
cat the Grass, collect it into a Box (saving all sweeping), and roll 
the plot at one and the same time,—and may be used at’ any con- 
ent time, whether the grass be wet or a They are eI of 













INNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA; 
and TUILET re A large assortment of new and 
gs terns. Alves utiful variety of every description of 
UT TABLE GLA 
First-class Tedety-labesitnd Taste—Low Prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE. 23, LUDGATE-HILL, E.0. 


ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, 
OXFORD-STREET.—SELLING OFF.—In consequence 
of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to renew the Lease of the 
above Premises (in aaa with Park-street), Joun Mortlock 
i oe ae beige his H Stock, and is prepared to make 
great alt Geen. 286 OXFORD-STREET, and 58, 
pa STREET. eee Hyde Park. 


] E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF.— 
HEAL & SON have patented a method of making a Spring 
attress portable. The great objection to the usual Spring 
Mattress is its being so heavy and The “ 
Elastique Portesit ” is made in th enparate parts ; 
joined tog: has all - elasticity 0 of the best Spring Mattress, 
As it 3 aon stuffin; ng of wool or horse-hair it canuot harbour 
cere to which ack usual Spams Mattress is very liable ; the 
pri ces, also, are much below those of the best Spring Mattresses, 
viz. :— + 27 ~ qatar me fe 5 

















and, when 





- ”» 10 0 

4ft. és ee 315 0 
$f 6 in. by 6't. 4a. long 300 
5 ft. - 850 
5 ft. Gin. . 310 0 





The “Sommier Elasti ue Portatif,” ‘therefore, combines the 
oceeetoe of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability and 
pues. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding 
and Bed-Room Furniture sent free by post on application. 


HEAL & SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 





various widths, suitable for one man to work, 
those for horse draught. 

Copies of Letters from all parts of the country, showing thegreat 

in labour and time and the improvement in the appearance 
of lawns effected by these Machines, will be forwarded, post free, 
with Price- Lists, on receipt of application 
B. SAMUELSON, BRITANNIA WORKS BANBURY. 

Loxpox WaneHouse : 76, CANNON-STREET WEST, CITY. 








nufacturer 
ne or trade. 



























aT, 

LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
TCHES, G USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
et, Charing (And pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be 
ial appoint: THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &. &c. 

88, WOTHERSPOON & CO. GLASGOW and LONDON. 
ASES (HUBB’S” Ss PATENT SAFES—the most 


secure against Fire aud Thieves. 
3. CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 





























R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLE 2ET-STREET, has iat Avago an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIF Rota TEBTH, fixed without 
sptings, wires, or ligatiores. wo perfeaty resemble the natu- 
| teeth as not to be Geneuguaioes from the originals by the 
p Ae, cuanever ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever befure used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful o 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in —Athome from Ten till Five. 
Oo m3 PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
EDICINE, —“ We find DU BARKY’S HEALTH 
RESTORING REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), palpita- 
— coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, agree or diarrhea, 
torpidity of the live &o.”—Andrew 
Ure, M.D. F. RS Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. “Campbell. 
Wurzer’s Testimonial :—“ Bonn, July 19, 1852. Du Barry’s Pood 
is particularly effective in effectually curing indigestion (dys- 
ia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhea, bowel an 
iver 'y irritation and cramp of the 
urethra, the kidneys ped hea aud poe anna also in 
cough, asthma, debility, hitis, and and bron- 
chial consumption. ”— Dr. Raa Wurzer, Professor of Medicine and 
Practica] M.D, in a Packed in tins, with full mage 
11b., 28. 9d. “sh, 6d., 5Sib., 118.; 12)b., 228.; 241b., free of 
carriage, 408, Ba By | Du Barry & Co.,'77, Regent- street, ay ‘ 
Fortnum & Mason; also at 40, Gracechurch- street ; Cheap- 
side ; 63 and 150, Uxford-street ; 229, 330, 430 and 451, dered ; and 
a rocers. 




















DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world as the safest, speediest and most 
effectual remedy for 
Consumption, Chronic Bronchitis, Asthma, 

Coughs, Rheumatism, Gout, General De- 
bility, Diseases of the Skin, Rickets, In- 
fantile Wasting, and all Scrofulous Affec- 
tions, 
Isi 





to every other variety. 


2S a P 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., Physician 


in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. —** I consider Dr. de Jongh’s 
Cod Liver Vil to be a very pure Vil, not likely to create disgust, 
aud a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—‘“‘Dr. Granville 
has found that Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil pro- 
duces the desired effect iu a shorter time than other kinds, and 
that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often con- 
sequent on the administration of the Pale Vil.” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘‘I deem the Cod 


Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’ 8 guarantee to be oe to 
any other kind as regards g: and medi cacy.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.—“ I invariably prescribe Dr, 
de Jongh’s Vil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I 
am recommending a genuine article aud not a manufactured 
Sempounts in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 

estro; 





Dr De Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O11 is sold only in 


ELEINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
the attention of the Nobilit « 
PLATE, to their Manufactures, 5 whi hich AS po Ap 
variety. both in SILVER aud ELEOTRO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishments :-— 

LONDON —22, t-street, , S.W.; - 

oe 1 8 , St. James's, 8.W.; and 45, Moor 

DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 


MANUFACTORY “Si — Reve, Newhall-street, 


rming 
Estimates, Dra’ id Price post. 
Replatine ngs and Prices doat i ¥ 


K EATING? S PERSIAN INSECT -DE- 
STROYING POWDER.—This powder is guite H 


to Animal Life, but is —ae ~ destroyin, 
Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, nats, Mo 








¥— 
ugs, 
the in Fors, ry 


» AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO ANIMAL 


“gold in Packets, Aes 2s, 6d., and 4s. or post free for14 
or treble size for 36 Dostage-stam 8, THs : 
Chemist,79, St, Paul's Churchyard, AL ———-- 


HE FAIRY BOUQUET. — Dedicated 


tb; Permission) to the QU EEN of the FAT 
made foe Wil Wild Flowers, cu N Pairy hand hi fade hone pani 


= the —_ thyme grows.” The authenticit recei 
is vouched for with the ~~ 4 4 + wi nvnd 


of 
of Titania herself. In bottles, 2 2¢., 38. 6d. and 5s. i 
MeeLes, patty tA me CO."8 NEW PATTERN TOOTH 








BRUSHE: Brushes, Genuine ee a 

and eve eden 2 of M Brose Comb, and Perfumery. vot: 
calfe’s ce! eee! Alkaline Tooth Powder, Son box.—130n and 
131, Ox ford-etree 





EFRESHING BALM for te HAIR.— 


it from turning grey and Tn but are unacquainted with 
eans todo so. OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF © LUMBIA to 

them is a priceless reasureit) is the only eortain remed, ly. Esta- 

blished upwards of 30 years, it has wi an 

imitation,and by the get 

producing whiskers or moustac! 

come strong, it has no aes Sa 

Wholesale and Retai 

atreet iseven doors from th 





every 
proves its true value. In 
ings weak thin hair to be- 

and 118. only.—Sold 
by O. & A. a OL DRIDGE, #8 Wellington 
e Strand), 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwardsof 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most. 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often —— in its effects, is here avoided : 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
TEV ERs pores is alee. by the MOC-MAIN PADand PATENT 
80 much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, my may be worn during sleep. escri 
may be had, and the truss (which ‘ennst fail to fit) forwarded by 
pes it, on the’ circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
ing sent to the Manufacture: 


rer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KN BE OAre, &e. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and. all cases f WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. “The: are porous, 
light in ate, and inexpensive, and pen drawn on like au ordi- 
nary stocking. Prices, from 78. 6d. to 168. 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manvracturer, 228, “Piccadilly. London. 


ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 
tinues to be be prepared. wit with nie most scrupulous care and 
a by M HENRY, , Manufacturtn 
Chemists, Manchester. is is ‘sola ‘a bottles, +. OF with 
glass stoppers at 48. 6d., stamp i » wit fall d 
tes use, by their various Agents in the met hii and 
the United Kingdom; but it cannot be genuine unless eae 
names ure engraved on the Government Stamp which is fixed 
over the cork or stopper of each bottle. Sold in London, whole- 
sale, by Messrs. Barclay —— Farringdon-street ; Sutton & Co. 
Bow Churchyard ; Ne eo & Sons; E. Edwards ; Thos. Butler, 
St. Paul’s Cuurehsard ; Sato & Co., New Bond-street ; Paneer, 
age agen Aas ae most the venders of tte Masnesia may 
authe by a similar stamp. HENRY’sS AKO- 
MATH iS Sprit Or VINEGAR, the invention of Mr. Heory, 
and the only genuine preparation of that article. 


INNEFORD’SPUREFLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout and indigestion, and as a mild a crient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and aogeee Combined 
with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an agreeable 
Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient. malities are much 
increased. During Hot Seasons and Ban! ~' Climates, the 
regular use of this simple and elegaut 
highly beneficial Manu’ pT with t the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by ate 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; ana bob yy all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


OCKLE’S PILL S8.—To sere who 





ptive circular 























suffer from Indigestion and Sick Headache, vente Liver, 
Inactive Bowels, &c., gy ANTIBIBLIOUS PILLS are 
strongly y tonic, and 
dpetiens pro rties, they remove 


strengthen the stomach, induce a yes appetite and impart 
tranquillity to the nervous system. Prepai yp ee ES 
Cocke, 18, New Ormond-street ; and to be had of all edicine 
Venders, in boxes, at le. 14d., 28, $d., 48. 6d. and 118, each. 


[HE BEST APERIENT AND ANTI- 
BILIOUS MEDICINE is Dr. HUGO'S MEvVICAL 
ATOMS, they are small, and have a most agreeable taste. 

_ Sold in Packets at 1s. ijd., 28 9d. aud 4s. 6d., by all Druggists. _ 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS.—The disorders peculiar 4 
women are the most delicate and difficult to be conducted to 











IMPERIAL Half- Pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 98. ; led 
and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 
SoLe ConsiGNerEs: 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





ter Upon their early and judicious treat- 
ment hangs the momentous question, whether women enjoy 
strength, eouneeee and cheerfulness, or pine away in weakness, 
isease and misery. Holloway’ are the 
most reliable | remedies for restoring weakened or suspended func- 
tions. The Ointment should be bed on the back and stomach, 
for at least ten minutes every night and nerning, ae secberations 
takes place, and perfect functioual regularity be ind hile 
thus using the Vintment, Holloway’s Pills should be eae —- 











es. CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOUOR 
ree. LATCHEs. 
ai CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
ECE, &e, Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
er Articles, CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; Lord- 
and Foreign fm street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and PWwolver- 
33 Bronzes— hampton. 
8s. 7 
LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
EC. and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
—— patch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, an: other 
+ Elastic articles for Home _ Continental Travelling. Yiluetrated Cata- 
Math logue post free. —J.W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 22 
rTM and 3i, wee Strand, ea 
“kcal ‘Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture Catalogue “ Officers’ Bed- 
sonar tteads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 
W Alem, AUTION.—SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. 
ve ox TUCKER’S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER. Com- 
STOCK ia fortable, cleauly, simple, portable and inexpensive. Purchasers 
SS-CASES. are respectfully wage ve against infringements and imitations, in 
ke which somewhat of the general appearance of the SMEE’S 
a OS, SPRING MATTRESS is carefully preserved, but all its essential 
WILLIAM SME & SONS, havi the entire of th 
cE aving now the entire of the 
LIE RS, Patent Right, are able to announce the following considerably 
wnd Candles, REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
158, Size No. Z for Bedsteads 3 feet wide ae: 0d. 
08, ” ” . ” 378. 6d, 
458. Od. 
or Presents, Other sizes ‘in pn TS "To be btaived of almost all respect- 
xecu! tle Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen. 
ET, W. ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that each Spring 
ROOMS, Mattress bears 3 upon the side the Label, “ Tucker’s Patent.” 
HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
e, recom- in pee KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTOUN’S.—He has 
may nowbe @ FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive Show of Iron 
Y PARKER && 42d IA Bedcteads and Children’s ste with appropriate Bed- 
ding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 118.; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail _— and patent 
RINS aking, fal t 14s. po and Cots, from 15s. 6d. ; handsome 
m 
side Li =k a an and Brass Bedsteads, in pathy FE ony from 
EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY. 
OE —The largest ” assortment of London-made TEA URNS in 
’ the world (including all the recent novelties, many of which are 
aatered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, from 30s. 
rietors, Wor- 
&e. &c.; and parrer. -MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS. 
—An assortment of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 
z uprecedented, whether as to he variety, or novelty. 
will be New Oval Papter-Maché Trays, 
used for the r set of three. . from 208. to 10 guineas. 
kerchief. A Ditto, Iron ditto.. . from ite. to 4guineas. 
in Rimmel'’s Convex shape, ditto . . from 7: 
g sick rooms. Bound and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally 
) LOCK- ILLIAM §S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
the Recent BH 4, FUKNISHING LRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
oop Cheek, fehad gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illus- 
Sale Rooms, Paton of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
H d Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, 
Pell, or ond Kent Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- pieces, 
“ of work, is itehen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles. 
ot rayel, locks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
000 Brass Bedsteads, Bedd ing, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &e., 
»’ Machine is by Lists of Prices, and Plans oft the Twenty large Show-rooms, 
Illustrated rere Oxford-street, W.; 1,14, 2, 3 and 4, Newman-street; 
and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 








XUM 





CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


in order to purify the ry jood, and cleanse the system, by which 
natuar] process all ons Will be readily rem oved. 
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THE ATHENAUM 





N° 1762, Ave. 3,6] 





WARD & LOCK’S APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Now ready, 


MILNER’s DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS: 
= Gales of Ma ani of Astronomy and Phosical 

litical r a the Rev. bey Merten MIL re 
thw gk sae ea nS PETERMAN, 


PRGS. Hon ary Member of ¢ 

ono’ ber 
tae 4 er tion, carefully re~ 
tt Discoveries, price 30s. ; or, 


fort. Just Thy New 
vised, wii the Recen 
New Edition, just ready, 


morocco, 
DOWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MO. 


DERN GEOGRAPHY ; contai Coloured Maps, with a 
copious Consulti: Index, with the Stitades and Longitudes. 
New mattones2 just ready, super-royal 8yo. half-bound morocco, 


price 1 
New Editions, just ready, 


DOWER’S GENERAL ATLAS of | 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; contai Maps, with a | 
copious Consulting Index, with the Latitudes. and tudes, | 
compiled from the latest and best Authority. Now first re- | 
duced in price, for adoption in all Schools, Super-royal 4to, 
half bound and coloured, price 15s. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY: 16 Maps, illustrative of ae Geology, Le any 
graphy, Motesusieay. Ze Zoology, Botany, nograph: 
\ ructed 7. AUGUSTUS, PETE 
F.R.G. S.. with Descriptive Letter-press, by the Rev. THOMAS 
MILNER. Imperial 4to. half russia, 21s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 


DOWER’S MINOR SCHOOL 
TLAS ; t 26 Map iled from the best Autho- 
eae including an ‘ae Pe ‘Discov eries, with a copious Con- 
iting Index. Super-royal 8vo. half-bound roan, price 7s. 6d. 


DOWER'S SHORT ATLAS; contain- 
ing Maps, and a copious Consulting ladle. Price 58. | 
coloured ; 4s. plain, half-boun: | 

N.B. In order to make the — ae Atlases as complete as 
possible, Mr. wer has revised the Maps to the present time, 
ding the recent discoveries of Captain M’Clintock in the Arctic 

Regions, Livingstone’s South Africa, as also the latest additions 

to Australia, New Zealand, China, &c. | 


bei 
ol 
M.A 











‘The ILLUSTRATED DRAWING- 





Recently published, 
was STER’S UNIVERSAL PRO- 


PURCING and DEFINING DICTIONARY of the ANS. 
GUAGE. Condensed 


Lis LA from Noah Web: mn * 


added, ‘ Walker's Key’ to the Pronuncia- 
ural Proper amen; a Vocabulary 
of ern tical Names ; Phrases and Quotations from 
the Ancient and Modern Languages ; Abbreviations 
Writing, Printing, &c. 
rehensive work 2 besutifally panied 0 on good paper, 
ina clear a double. colamns, and has had the 


f Me <a it ‘Demy & bro. ‘cloth leti 
t 0} asin aa yy views in halt: 
cee ditto, ‘Us. 6d. ; in calf gilt, ditto, Ns. 6d.; ; = “half-ealf, ditto, 
Second Edition, just ready, 


The ILLUSTRATED WEBSTER 





READER; mets so Samsenpen Gepagpal Sahie Subjects, suited 
to the Xe oung Learners. first-rat 
Bagsvines. my 8Vo. 160 pages, cloth, gilt back ack and sides, 
1s. 


BOOK. By ROBERT SCOTT BURN. [Illustrated with 
above 300 subjects for study in every Branch of Art. Just 
ready, New and Revised Edition, ‘demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


The ILLUSTRATED ARCHITEC- 
TURAL, PUGINBERING and ROM ANEOAL DRAW- 
NG BOOK, By R. 8S. BURN. Just ready, New Edition, 
the pon with 300 Engravings, demy 8yvo. 


Johnson and Walker Superseded. 


WEBSTER’s POCKET PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LA n- 
lensed from the Original Dictionary by NOAH WEBSTER, 
LL.D. With Accented Vocab — of Classical, Le gov 
and Modern G 
Words than Walker's Disticaary.. Re vised Baition, a4 WIL 
LIAM G. WEBSTER. gee ve. cloth gilt, 6d. ; or 
strongly bound in roan gilt, 3s.; ditto cloth, le. "ba: ditto 








cloth boards, le. 





Now ready, a NEW and POPULAR ATLAS, price 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon, 158, FLEer-stReet, E,0, 


MECHANICS. rime “MECHANISM, 

Btiskon diy escent DatOm Wh et 
The ST RAM- ENGINE: its History 
Ties trations of the 


Being Dessripgions and 

rad Locomotive, and M: Engine. By R. 8. BURN, 
Beoor dition, revised by the Author, demy Svo. 200 pages, 
” 


ORNAMENTAL and ARCHITEC. 
trated Drawing Bo: ay a5 Balt auihes of ‘ The Illus. 
ready, price 4 “cloth ‘gil t. aie vings. Noy 
PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of 
pe SYNONYMS. By D. L. MACKENZIE. 216 pages, 
th gilt. Ready this day, price 2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. roan. 
The ILLUSTRATED WEBSTER 
ge thie “agar 70th Thousand. ig | 8vo. =~ 
18.; coloured TFT aay 1s. 6d.; coloured, Mand allt cle xd =a 
The Cheapest English Dictionacy ever Published, 
Just ready, small 4to. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
NOAH WEBSTER’S IMPROVED 
Pigte p pepe ks DICTIONARY of the cre gg et LAN. 
ee Condensed and adapted to English Seed rae 
with — from, various a 
By By CHARL 


ES ROBSON. To which are added, ‘Accentusted 
Lists of Beriptural, Classical, and Modern Geographical 


per Nam: 
This ig earefully-r -revised remap oe ~<f Webster's great w 
a 








rk was. 
by _ late David 2, 
embraces all the best points. of | sy vg ih and yer nye 
rities. It must supersede Johnson, falken Smart, Worcester, 


and its other predecessors. It is admirably adapted for school ool eat 
family use. 
Now just ready, price 6d. each Part, 


The EASY SELF-INSTRUCTING 
DRAWING-BOOK; in Progressive 
Lessons, with {structions for Drawing Bi 

tecture, the Human Figure, Animals, &e. 

WHITTOCK. “Complete, i in cloth, price 6s. 


DOWER’S POPULAR ATLAS, for Schools, Families, &c. &c. 


Containing Twelve Coloured Maps, revised and corrected to the present time, with all the recent alterations and improvements, namely :— 


1. EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 
2. WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 
3, EUROPE, 


4, ENGLAND AND WALES. | 
5. SCOTLAND 
6. IRELAND 


7. FRANCE. 





8. AMERICA, NORTH. 
9. AMERICA, SOUTH. 


10. ASIA. 
11. AFRICA. 
12. AUSTRALIA. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Now ready, price 12s. cloth; or morocco, 21s. 


PEARLS from the POETS: a Collec- 


tion of Species of the Works of Celebrated Writers, with 
Biographi ical Notices. The Poems selected by H. W. Dulcken, 
M.A., with a Preface by the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A 
Canon of St. 3 Feap. 4to. superbly Illustrated, 
printed on toned paper. 


Cloth gilt, price 5s. 

OUTLINES of CREATION. By 
ELISHA NOYCE. With 400 Engravings by the Brothers 
Dalziel. 

Just published, price 5s. cloth gilt, 


The BOY’S OWN SEA STORIES. 
Being the Adventures of a Sailor in the Navy, the Merchant 
Service, and i Whaili Cruise od by oy 
Tllustrated with ‘numerous Page-Engravings. Post 8yo. 


and 





pages. 


Now ready, New Edition, 


The HISTORY of SANDFORD and 
MERTON. By THOMAS DAY. Illustrated with 100 En- 
gravings by the Brothers Dalziel. New _ ly 
et Post 8vo. cloth, full gilt back and side, 3s. 

Uniform with ‘Sanproxp axp Merron.” 

avEeriES at HOME; or, the Juve- 

Bast Openadt Meet Dr. ATKIN and airs ge ea eg 

Illust: ngra e Brothers Dalzie ew 

Hotrod with ip Ena we oh Post 8vo, cloth, full 
gilt back and side, 3s. on 

*,* In re care should be taken to specify Warp & Lock’s 

Epitioxs, wit NE Hunprep I.ivstrations, or very inferior 
Editions may be ‘wabstituted. 

Cloth gilt and gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


A BOY’S LIFE ABOARD SHIP, as 


and corrected. 





it is Told by Himself. Post 8vo. Illustrated. 





Cloth gilt, price 52. 


The BOY’S BOOK of INDUSTRIAL 


_ INFORMATION. By -ELISHA NOYCE. With 365 En 
gravings e the Brothers Dalziel. 


Clete gilt and gig edges, price 3. 6d. 
LIFE in a WHALER; or, Perils and 


Adven’ Tropical Seas. By SAILOR CHARLEY 
Post ted. 
? 


Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


OUR FAVOURITE FAIRY TALES, 
Edited by H. W. DULCKEN. With epee nis Oe 
» vey, Absolon, Dalziel, saaetes JES M* cannes, and W ‘ith 
300 Engraving’ by the Brot 
“ These Tales are fluently told, and Saautitatis illustrated.” 
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JUVENILE BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED.  #-; i. 


Ready this day, Second Edition, | 


The CHILD’S FAMOUS PIO®URE- | 


BOOK. Plenty to Laugh at and Plenty to Learn. Upwards | 

of 500 Pictures and many pretty little Verses and Stories. | 

Folio,..boards, in a handsome wrapper in three colours, half- 

bound cloth, 33. 6d.; do., do., do., ea a coloured, gilt | 
es, 78. 3 do., ‘do., do., partly coloured, re edges, Se. 

No ex ohes been spared by the Publishers in the production 
of this very petro tot volume for Children, and only a large sale | 
can reimburse them for their great outlay. It is not too much to 
say that this is the very best book of the kind ever produced. 





Now ready, the Tenth Fheueend, a Delightful Novelty for 
ren, 


The LITTLE BUILDER; or, Howa 


Child may make a Cardboard Village wAthcat usieg any adhe- 
sive material. A Toy-Book for all Seasons. Small folie beau- 
tifully coloured, 2s. ed... —— 

This clever and instructive Book-Toy has become RW'ttublished 
favourite with children, for. yo it is a never-ending source of | 
interest and amusement, iat wvehicle for the exercise of con- 
structive ingenuity. 


GIFT-BOOK for GOOD LITTLE 
CHILDREN. Printed on sirun cloth. Beautifally coloured 
pe ign bound in cloth, gilt on back and side, and gilt 
edges, pri ; printed on paper, Illustrations — 

Qs. 6d. ; or with plain Illustrations, 22. : 


The PICTURE TREASURY for 


LITTLE BOYS and LITTLE GIRLS. Printed on strong 
cloth, with numerous coloured Illustrations, ~handsomely 

und in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; prin on paper, coloured Ilustra- 
tiéns, 99. 6d. ; or plains 23. * 


Just ready, price 2s. 


The-WONDER-BOOK of NATURE’S 


TRANSFORMATIONS: Being Twelve Views and Six 
Changes, produced instantancously 

Mechanism, comprising the Four Seasons, London Ee 
and Loss = by: ywight. the Ocean Bt at ts st ‘and the Oem 


by an ingenious and Day | s 





- “Rag ping, and ‘Tray; 
vel tg Spaeleha, Somali phim, peas tay Weloured mai ra 


ornamental ee, — 


Just ready, a New. 


The CHILD’S O 
tures and Verse, of me By 
Folio, 265 ae 


e paper, 
beautifully lly po no 


8 $ Dook of Pictures. 

ALBUM, in Pic- 
ies which all may Rehearse. 
thers Dalziel. Printed on 


the 
padi wtapper wrapper in colours, 32. 38. 6d. ; 
It edges, 7s. 6d.; partly coloured, red 
one ~ael 120 pages, imp. 16mo. extra cloth, plain, 38. 6d.; 
coloured, 52. 


The FAIRY ALBUM for GOOD 
LITTLE FOLK, Illustrated with 140 clever Engravings by 
the leading Artists of the day. 
NEW SERIES BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


NEW SERIES of FAIRY and other 
TALES, Designed and] téd by ALFRED chow 
ULL. m large 4to. ‘ize, with beautif 
on ‘ations, po Bey by . ac! 
THE GOOD ‘AND BAD SPARROW 
“THE RED CAP. Dot 4 — CUNNING. 
THE GRATEFUL OGRE. 


The Four Books together, in 1 vol. beards, 58. ; do., do., cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 63. 


=" ““aAWB. eT ONAL and. other PALALOGL "ES gratis on application, or per post for one stamp. 


= Pte 





Lepdon: WARD’ & LOCK, 158}--Fleet-street. 














by Joun Francis, 20; 








at 20; pe ots Agents: for 


20,,Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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